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PREFACE. 


rplHIS volume is au attempt to adapt the first volume 
of my PAncAples of Economics to the needs of junior 
students. 

The necessary abridgement has been effecjted not by 
systematic compression so much as by the omission of many 
discussions on points of minor importance, and of some difficult 
theoretical investigations. For it seemed that the difficulty 
of an argument would be increased rather than diminished 
by curtailing it and leaving out some of its steps. The 
argumentative parts of the Frindphs are therefore as a rule 
either reproduced in full or omitted altogether; reference in 
the latter case l:»eing sometimes made to the corresponding 
places in the larger treatise. Notes and discussions of a 
literary character have generally l)een omitted. 

Very little is said on trade unions in YoL i. of the 
Principles, because their influence depends much on the 
course of foreign trade and on commercial fluctuations. But 
in the present volume, the practical convenience of discussing 
them in close connection with the main theory of distribution 
se. u4ed to outweigh the disadvantages of treating them pre- 
maturely and in some measure incompletely; and a chapter 
on thejtn has been inserted near the end of Book YI. 
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Mj 'Wife haa aided and advised at every stag© of the MSS* 
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her judgment and her care.' I have received help also in 
regard to one or more editions from Dr Keynes, Professor 
Smart, Professor Flux and others, 
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BOOK I 

PRELIMINARY SURVEY. 


CHAPTER I 

INTEODUCTION, 

' V s 

1. Political Ec'onomy, or Economics, is a study of 
man’s actions in the ordinary business of life ; it Economics is 
im^ujres how lio gets his income and liow ho 
uses it It folk)ws tlie action of individuals and part of the 
of nations as they seek, by separate or collective 
endeavour, to increase the material means of their welbbeing 
and to turn their resources to the best accHmnt. Thus it is on 
tho one side n study of wealth, and on the other, and more 
important side, a part of the stmly of man. For man's 
character has been moiilded by his every-day work, and Iby 
the materia] resources which ho thereby procures, more than 
by any other influence unless it be that of his religious ideals ; 
and the great forming agencies of the world’s history / ave 
been the religious and the economic. Here and there the 
ardour of the iriilitary or the artistic spirit has been, for a 
while predominant : but religious and economic influences have 
nowhere Ix^en displaced from the front rank even for a time ; 
and they have nearly always been more important than all 
others put together. Religious motives are more intense than 
econoniio ; but their direct action seldom extends over so large 
a part of life. For the business by which a person 
earns tus livelihood generally tills his thoughts formed by 
during by far the greater part of those hours in work, 
which his mind is at its best; during them his character is 
being formed by the way in which he uses his faculties in 

(& 
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BOOK I. CH. I. H 1, 2. 

his *workj by th© tlioughts and th© feelings 'v^^hich it siiggests, 
and by his relations to his associates in work, his employers 
or his employ^Ss. 

And very often the influejace exerted on a personas 
character hy^t^^^ of his income is hardly less, if it 

is less, tlian that exerted by the way in which it is earned. 
F<werty cflusea makes little difference to the fulness of life 
degradation. of a family whether its yt^arly income is XI 000 
or X5000. But it makes a very great difference whether the 
income is X30 or XI 50; for with XI 50 the family has, with 
X30 it has not, the material conditions of a complete life. 
It is true that in religion, in the family affections ai\d in 
friendship, even the poor may find scope for many of those 
faculties which are the source of the highest happiness* 
But the conditions vdiich surround extreme poverty, especially 
in densely crowded places, tend to deaden the higher faculties. 
Those who have been called the Kesiduum of our large towns 
have little opportunity for friendship; they know notliing of 
the decencies and the quiet, Jind very little even of the unity 
of family life ; and religion often fails to reach them. No 
doubt their physical, mental, and moral ill-haaU<h is partly 
due to other causes than poverty, but this is the chief cause. 

And in addition to the Kesiduum there are vast numbers 
of people both in town and country who are brought up wdth 
insufficient food, clothing, and house-room, whose education 
is broken off .early in order that they may go to work for 
wages, who thenceforth are engaged during long hours in 
exhausting toil with imperfeef ly nourished bcxlies, and have 
therefore no chance of developing their higher mental faculties. 
Their life is not necessarily unhealthy or unlxappy. Ilejoicing 
in their affections towards God and man, and perhaps even 
possessing some natural refinement of feeling, they may lead 
lives that are far less incomplete than those of many wdio 
have more material wealth. But, for all that, their poverty 
is a great and .almost unmixod evil to them. Even when they 
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well, their weariness often amounts to pain, while their 
pleasures are few; and when sickness comes, the suffering 
caused by poverty increases tenfold. And though a contented 
spirit may go far towards reconciling them to these evils, 
there are others to which it ought not to reconcile them. 
Overworked and undert4ught, weary and careworn, without 
quiet and without leisure, they have no chance of making 
the best of their mental faculties. 

Although then some of the evils which commonly go with 
poverty are not its necessary consequences; yot, broadly 
speaking, ‘‘the destruetiun of the poor is their poverty,” and 
the study of the causes of poverty is the study of the causes 
of the degradation of a large part of mankind. 

g 2. Shivery was regarded by Aristotle as an ordinance 
of nature, aiul so probably was it by the slaves jg poverty ne- 
themselves in olden time. The dignity of man cesaary? 
was proclaimed by tlie Christian religion: it has been as- 
*sert;ed with increasijig vehemence during the last hundred 
years: but it is only through the spread of 
quite recent tnrjcs that we are beginning at last to feel the 
full import of the phrase. Kow at last we are setting our- 
selves seriously to inquire wliether it is necessary that thei’e 
should be any so-called “lower classes” at all: that is, whether 
there need be large numbers of people doomed from their 
birth to hard work in order to provide for others the requisites 
of a retineil and cultured life; while they themselves are pre- 
vented by their poverty and toil from having any share or 
part in that life. 

The hope that poverty’ and ignorance may jgradually be 
extipgii^shed derives indeed much support from the steady 
progr(3S8 of the working classes during the present century. 
The steam-engine has relieved them of much exhausting 
and degrading toil ; w^ages have risen ; education Ims been 
improved and become more general; the railway and the 
pri ntin g-press have enabled members of the same trade in 

t 
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di^erent parts of the country to comraunicat© easily with 
one another, and to undertake and carry out broad and far- 
seeing lines of policy ; while the growing demand for intel- 
ligent work has caused the artisan classes to increase so 
rapidly that they now outnumber Ihose whose labour is 
entirely unskilled. A great part of 'the artisans have ceased 
to belong to the “lower classes’’ in the sense in which the 
tenn was originally used; and some of them aii*eady lead a 
more refined and noble life tlian did the majority of the 
upper classes even a centuiy ago. 

This progress has done more than anything else to give 
practical interest to the question whether it is really impossible 
that all sliould start in the world with a fair chance of 
leading a cultured life, free from the 2 )ains of })overiy and 
the stagnating inilnences of excessive mechanical toil ; and 
this "question is being pressed t<^ the front by tlu^ growing 
earnestness of the age. 

The question cann<»t he fully anssvered by economic 
science; for the answer depends partly on the moral and 
political cap.i|l;;^yities of human nature; and on those matters 
the economist has no special means of infonnatnai; lie must 
do as others do, and guess as best he can. But the answer 
depends in a great measure upon facts and inferences, which 
are within the jirovince of economics; and this it i.s which 
’;^ves to economic studic^s tluur chief and their highest in- 

I 3. 'Ut might have lieen exjiected that a science, which 
Reasons wW deals with questions so vital for the well-being of 
^^J^a^ukind, would have engaged the attention of 
c rcc^ errowth. niany of the ablest thinicers of every age, and be 
^ow well advanced towardvS maturity. But the bearing of 
economics on the liigher well-being of man lias been over- 
looked; and it has nqtjeceived that f>hare of attention .which 
its importance and its difficulty require. 

Its progress has been hindered also by the fact that many 
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of those conditions of industrial life, and of those methods of 
prodi^cwon, distnbution ana consumption, with which moihrn 
eoonojmc science is coiicemed/are constantly changing, and 
thatjbfef present forms are only of recent d[ate\ 

Tt is oTieh said that the modern fonns of business 
aw olstinguisbed from the earlier by b6i«#'ifffwe ^ " 

> jt - i- » . Competition, 

^ Cbmpc^ive. But this account is not quite satis- 
fmp^. The strict meaning of competition seems to be the 
jtkciiig of one pei’Son against another, with special reference to 
bidding for the sale or purchase of anything. This kind of 
racing in business is no doubt both more iutonso and more 
widely ex: tended than it used to be: but it is only a seconchiry, 
and one might almost say, an accidental conse<pience from the 
fundamental characteristics of modern business. 


Tlieri^ is no one term that will express these characteristics 
adequately. Th(‘y are, as wo shall presently see, a certain 
independence and habit of choosing one’s own course for one- 
self, a si^lf-reljanct^ ; a doliboration and yet a promptness of 
chuir^e and judgment, and a haliit of forecasting the future 
and of shaping one's course with refenmee to distant aims. 
They may and often do cause people to compete with one 
another; but on the other hand they may tend, and just now 
indeed they are tending, in the direction of co-operation and 
coruoination of all kinds good and evil. But these tendencies 
towards collective ownership and collective action are quite 


1 It is iudieod true lluit tiie change in Hubstance is in some reHjiects not so 
great as the change in outward form ; and much more of modern economic 
1110017 than at first appears can be adapted to the conditions of backward 
races. But the changes in fonn have hindered writera of each succesnive age 
from deriving much benefit from the work of their predecessors. Modem 
economic Cioiiditions hoivevor, though vciy complex, are in many ways more 
definite than those of earlier times : business is more clearly marked off from 
other concerns of life; the rights of individuals as against others and as 
against the community are more sharply defined; and above all the emancipa- 
tion from custom, and the growtli of free activity, of constant forethought 
and restless euteriirise have given a new precision and interest to tlie study 
of value. 
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different from those of earlier times, becatise they are the 
result not of custom, not of any passive drifting into asso- 
ciation with one's neighbours, but of free choice by each 
individual of that line of conduct which after careful delibe^ 
mtion seems to l)im the best suited for attaining his ends, 
whether they are seliish or unselfish. 

Further the term competition " not only fails to go to 
the root of the matter, and thus errs by defec^t; it also errs 
by excess. For it has gathered about it evil savour, and has 
come to imply a certain selfishness and indifference to the 
well-being of others. Now it is true that there is less delibe- 
rate*' selfishness in early than in modern forms of industry; 
but there is also less deliberate unselfishness. It is the delibe- 
rateness, and not the selfishness, that is the cliaracteristic of 
ihe modern age. 

Q jastom in a primitive society extends the limits of the 
Man 18 not prescribes certain duties to one's 

more selfish neighbours wliicli fall into disuse in a later civi- 
than he was, j^^iation ; but it also prescribes an attitude of 
hostility to strang©r)S- In a modei-n society the obligations of 
family kindness become more intense, though they are concen- 
trated on a narrower area; and neighbours are put more 
nearly on the same footing witli strangers. In ordinary deal- 
ings with both of them the standard of fairness and lionesty 
is lower than in some of the dealings of a primitive people 
with their neighbours, but it is much higiier than iii their 
dealings with strangers Thus it is the ties of neighbourhood 
alone that have been relaxed. The ties of family are in 
many ways stronger than before , family affection leads to 
much more self-sacrifice and devotion than it used to do. 
And again sympathy with those who are strangers to us is a 
growing source of a kind of deliberate unselfishness that never 
existed before the modem age. That country which is the 
birthplace of modern competition devotes a larger part of its 
income tlrnn any other to charitable uses, and spent twenty 
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millioHS on ptirchfiusmg the freedom of the akve» in the Weet 
Indm In every age poets and social reformers have tiied to 
stimulate the people of their own time to a nobler life by 
enchanting stories of the virtues of the heroes of old. But 
neither the records of history nor the contemporary observa- 
tion "^cSPboctyard raccj^ when carefully studied, give any 
snppo^ to the doctrine that man is on the whole liarder and 
harsher than he was, or that he was ever more willing than 
he is now to sacrifice his own happiness for the benefit of 
others in cases where custom and law have left him fi^e to 
choose his own course. Among races Mdiose intellectual capa- 
city ]seems not to have developed in any other direction, and 
who have none of the originating power of the modern busi- 
ne.ss man, there will be found many who show an e^ il sagacity 
in dri\ing a hard bargain in a market even with their neigh- ^ 
hours. No traders are more unscrupulous in taking advantage 
of the Jiocessities of the unfoHunate than the corn-dealers and 
money-lenders of the East, 

Again, the modern ora has undoubtedly given new open- 
ings for dislionesfcp^ in trade. The advance of ^or more dim- 
knowledge lia^31scovered new ways of making 
things appear other than they are, and has reiidered possible 
many new forms of adulteration. The producer is now far 
removed from the ultimate consumer; and his wrong-doings 
are not visited with the prompt and sharp punishment which 
falls on the heiid of a person who, Wing bound to live and die 
in his native village, plays a dishonest trick on one of his 
neighbours. The opportunities for knavery are certainly more 
numerous than they were ; but there is im reason for thinking 
that people avail themselves of a larger proportion of such 
opportunities than they used to do. On the contrary, modern 
methods of ti-ade imply habits of trustfulness on the one side 
and a power of resisting temptation to dishonesty on the other, 
which do not exist among a Iwmkward people. Instances of 
simple truth and personal fidelity are met with under all social 
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conditions: but those who have tried to establish a business 
of modern t3^e in a backward country find that they can 
scarcely ever depend on the native population for filling posts 
of trust. Adulteration and fraud in trade were rampant in the 
middle ages to an extent that is surprising when we consider 
the difficulties of wrong doing without detection at that time. 

In a world in which all men were perfectly virtuous, 
Even con- competition would be out of place ; but so also 
»tructiv^ would l)e private property and every form of 

ia less bene- private right. Men would think only of their 
Wcal^^txulirtic duties ; and no one would desire to have a larger 
co-operation, share of the comforts and luxuries of life than 
his neighbours. Strong producers could easily bear a touch 
of hardship; so thc}’^ would wish that their weaker neighbours, 
while producing loss should <j<.msume more. Happy in this 
thought, they would work for the general good with all the 
energy, the inventiveness, and the eager initiative that 
belonged to them ; and mankind would be victorious in 
contests with nature at every turn. Such is the (Tolden 
Age to which poets and dreamers may look forward. But 
in the responsible conduct of affairs, it is worae than folly 
to ignore the imperfections vrhu'h still cling to human 
nature. 

The term ‘^com^K^tition^^ is then not well suited to describe 
the special characteristics of industrial life in the modern age. 
We neicd a term that does not imply any moral qualities, 
whether good or evil, but which indicates the undisputed fact 
that modern business is characterized by more self ant 
habits, more forethought, more deliberate and free choice. 
There is not any one term adequate for this purpose : but 
Economic FREEDOM OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE, Or more 
Freedom. shortlj^ ECONOMIC FREEDOM, iwiiits in the right 
direction, and may l)e used in the absence of a better. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE GROWTH OF FREE INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 

I 1. The growth of Economic Freedom has been slow 
and fitful. Early civilizations wore necessarily Early cmii^ 
in warm climates because no great advance in 
culture can be made except where there is a considerable 
surplus above the bare necessaries of life ; and influence of 
in a cold climate man’s whole energies are ab- *^^^*^*^^®* 
sorbed in providing these nooe.S8aries, unless lie is aided b} 
accumulated wealth and knowledge. But a warm climate 
lower's energy and in consequence the great body of workers 
in the old civilizations of the East were of a submissive and 
unenterprising character ; and were kept to their work by 
the discipline of the ruling castes. These ruling castes had 
generally come at no distant date from a more bracing climate, 
either in mountainous regions or in the distant North. Tliey 
devoted themselves to war, to political and sacerdotal func- 
tions, and sometimes to art ; but they avoided manual work, 
and left that to serfs and slaves. The manual labour classes 
scarcely even conceived the idea of freedom ; but looked to 
custom as tlie great pn^b^ctor agaiiivst arbitrary oppression. 
It is true that some customs were very cruel; influence of 
but if customs were merely cruel they speedily 
destroyed the lower classes and therefore also the upper 
classes who rested on them. And in consequence those races 
which have had a long history are also those whose customs 
have on the whole been kindly, and the good largely pre- 
dominates over the evil in the records of the infiuence of 
custom on moral as well as physical well-being. 
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Thes:^ is much to be learnt even now frbrn the ideals of 
Ancient citizen which were thought 

Greece and out by the best minds among the Greeks and 
Rome. Romans. But those ideals started from the 

assumption that the free man should avoid all hard and 
depressing toil, and leave that for slaves. The great body of 
the Workers were in slavery, and there were no high ideals 
of life for them. Thus even the best thought of Greece and 
Home left on one side the central problem of our ago : it 
never even inquired how far it might be possible for those 
who bore the chief burden of the world’s work to lead lives 
wrorthy of man ; it certainly did not pioneer the path of 
The Middle modern industry. T^ater on the Christian faith 
Ages. the brotherhood of all men did something to 

lighten the lot of the poor. But it was often a form of 
words rather than a living power to govern men’s actions : 
and the iniling classes kept the main body of the people in a 
serfdom, which was not alivays happy. 

Freedom had more scope in the great trading and in> 
^ ^ , dustrial towns : from them the leadership in 

Transition ^ i. •» i i 

to modern economic progress passed, about tour hundred 

industry. years ago, to Holland and other countries ; and 

nearly two hundred years ago the first place among the 

leaders fell to England. 

The English had always been vigorous, but they had not 
always been industrious ; and it was Jong before they showed 
much power of making new inventions, and of organizing 
work 80 as to rofike It effective. But England offered an 
asylum from religious persecution to the protestant arfisans 
of the Continent, who were also generally the a]>lest, the most 
inventive, and most stedfast. Their instruction gave England 
the right lines on which to work. Hhe derived stimulus from 
the trade across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which 
followed the discovery of America and of the route round 
the Cape : for she was better situated than any other country 
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for this trade ; and the work suited well the temper of her 
people* America and Asia alike olFered markets for simple 
manufactures made in large quantities on the same pattern. 
Thus she began to grow in wealth ; and she gradually 
applied her energies more and more to manufacturing on a 
large scale* One invention followed another in rapid succes- 
sion. She used water power, and afterwards steam power 
to take od* some of the most wearisome work from the hands 
of men and women,’ and to increase production ; and in a 
way things went w-ell with her^ 

But there was another side to the picture. Up to the 
eighteenth century the wages of labour had been much under 
the influence of custom ; and what competition there was 
for employment was mostly confined to a small area ; a town 
or a few villages in the same neighlxmrhood. But the new 
industry in tljo latter half of the eighteenth century began 
to attract artisans and labourers from all parts of England 
to the manufacturing districts. 

At first there were few large factories. Capitalists 

1 The quarter of a century beginning with 1760 saw improvements follow 
one another in manufacture even more rapidly than in agriculture. I>uri«g 
that period the transport of hca^*y goods was cheapened by Brindley’s canals, 
the production of power by Watt’s steam-engine, luid that of iron by Corf's 
processes of puddling and rolling, and by Koebuck’s method of smelting it by 
coal in lieu of the charcoal that had now become scarce ; Hargreaves, Oromp- 
tou, Arkwright, Cartwright and others imented, or at least made economi- 
cally serviceable, the spinning jenny, the mule, the carding machine, and the 
power doom ; Wedgwood gave a great impetus to the pottery trade that was 
already growing rapidly; and there were important inventions in pnntmg 
from cylinders, bleaching by chemical agents, and in other processes* A 
cotton factory was for the first time dri^^eii directly by steam-power in I78r>, 
the last year of the period. The beginning of the nineteenth centuiy saw 
steam-ships and steam printing-presses, and the use of gas for ligliting ton ns. 
Bailway locomotion, telegraphy and photography came a little latei*. Our 
own age has seen numberless improvements and new economies in production, 
prominent among which are those relating to the production of sttiel, the tele- 
phone, the electric light, and the gas-engine ; and the social changes arising 
from material progress are in some respects more rapid now than evei*. But 
the groundwork of tlie changes that have happened since 1785 was chiefly laid 
in tlte inventions of the years 1760 to 1786. 
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distributed their orders to a great number of small masters 
scattered over the country wherever there was water-power 
to be had ; they themselves undertaking the risks of buying 
the raw material and selling the manufactured goods. It was 
only when steam-power l>egan to displace water-power that 
the size of the factories increased rapidly. But, both in its 
earlier and its later forms, the new movement tended to release 
the bonds that had bound nearly everyone to live in the 
garish in which he was bom ; and it developed free markets. 
The working classes became more migratory, and more ac- 
customed to tr}^ to sell their labour in the best market, 
wherever it could be found, while tlie employers also rajiged 
far a-fiekl in their search for workers. 

§ 2. Thus the new organization of industry added vastly 
to production ; but it was accompanied by some grc^at evils. 
The new Wliicli of these evils was unavoidable we cannot 

organuation when the chaimo was moving 

accompanied ^ 

by great evils, most quickly, England was stricken by a com- 
bination of calamities almost unparalleled in history. They 
were the causti of a great part— it is impossible to say of how 
great a part — of the suTerings that are commonly ascribed to 
the sudden outbreak of unrestrained competition. The loss of 
her great colonies was quickly followed by the great Prench 
war, whicli cost her more than the total value of the accu- 
mulated wealth she had at its commencement. An un- 
precedented series of Ixul harvests made bread fearfully dear. 
And worse than all, a method of administration of the poor 
law was adopted which undermined the independence and 
vigour of the people. 

The tirst part of last century therefore saw free enterprise 
establishing itself in England under unfavourable circum- 
stances, its evils being intensified, and its benefits l>eing 
lessened by external misfortunes. 

The old trade customs and gild regulations were un- 
suitable to the new industry. In some places they were 
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abandoned by common oonHent: in others they were sue* 
cessfully upheld for a time. But it was a fatal 
success ; for the new industry, incapable of flourish- maintain old 
ing tinder the old bonds, left those places for *^«e:uUtiona, 
others where it could be more free. Then the w^orkers 
turned to Government for the enforcement of old laws of 
Parliament prescribing the \v%ny in which the trade should be 
<jarried on, and even for the i*evival of the regulation of prices 
and wages by justices of the peace. 

These efforts could not but fail. The old regulations had 
]>een the expresshm of the social, moral and economic ideas 
of the time; they had been felt out rather than thought out; 
they were the almost instinctive result of the experience of 
generations of men who had lived and died under almost 
unchanged economic (‘onditions. In the new age changes 
came so rapidly that there was no time for this. Each man 
hati tiO do what was right in liis own eyes, with but little 
guidance from the experience of past times; those ulio en- 
deavoured to cling to old traditions were <juickly supplanted. 

The new race of inanufaetunTS consisted chiefly of those 
Vs ho had made their own fortunes, strong, ready, enterprising 
men: wdio, looking at the success obtained by their own 
energies, were apt to assume that the poor arul the iveak 
were to be blamed rather than to be pitied fV>r their inis- 
fortunes. Impressed with the folly of those who tried to 
bolster up economic arrangements which the stream of pro- 
gress had undennined, they wero apt to think that nothing 
more was wanted than to make competition perfectly free 
and let the strongest have their way. They glorified indi- 
vidualism, and wore in no hurry to find a m<xlern substitute 
for the social ami industrial b<mds wdiicli had kept men 
together in earlier times. 

Meanwhile misfortune ha<l reduced the total net income of 
the people of England. In 1820 a tenth of it w^as absorbed 
in paying the mere interest on the National Debt. The goods 
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that were cheapened by the new inventions were chiefly manu-t 
inftuenoe of factured Commodities of which the working man 
tawtsan^dcar- ^ small consumer: but the Corn-Laws 

nemaoffood. prevented him from getting cheaply the bread 
on which he often spent three-fourths of liis little wages. 
He hml to sell liis labour in a market in which the forces 
of supply and demand w’'ould have given him a poor pittance 
even if they had worked freely, l^ut he had not the full 
advaiitage of economic freedom ; he had no efficient union 
with his fellows ; he had neither the knowledge of the market, 
nor the power of holding out for a reserve price, which the 
seller of commodities has, and he was urged on to work and to 
let his family work during long hours and under unhealthy 
cx»nditions. This reac*ted on the efficiency of the woiking 
population, and therefore on the net value of their work, and 
therefore it kept down their wages. The employment of chil- 
dren during excessive hours began in the seventeenth century, 
and vemaimHl grievous till after the repeal of the corn laws. 

But after the workmen had recognized the folly of attempt- 
ing to revive the old rules regulating industry, there was 
no longer any wish to curtail the freedom of enterprise. The 
suffeiiiigs of the English people at their worst were never 
comparable to those which had been caused by the want of 
The new freedom in France before the Tievolution ; and it 
Engtod irom argued that, had it not been for the strength 
French armies, whicli England derived from her new industries, 
she would probably have succumbed to a foreign military 
despotism, as fhe free cities had done before her. Small as her 
population was she at some times bore almost alone the burden 
of war against a conqueror in control of nearly all the re- 
sources of the Continent ; and at other times subsidiztMi larger, 
but poorer countries in the struggle against him. Kightly or 
wrongly, it was thought at the time that Europe might have 
fallen permanently under the dominion of France, as she had 
fallen in an eai*lier age under that of Borne, had not the 
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free eiiergy of EagUsli industries supplied the sinews of war 
against the common foe. Little was therefore heard in com- 
plaint against the excess of free enterprise, but much against 
that limitation of it which prevented Englishmen from obtain- 
ing food from abroad in return for the manufactures which 
they could now bo easily produce. 

And even tTOdes-unions, which were then beginning tluit 
brilliant though chequered career which has Wn more full 
of interest and instruction than almost anything else in 
English history, passed into the phase of seeking little from 
authority except to be left alone. They had learnt by bitter 
experience the folly of attempting to enforce the old rules by 
which Government had directed the course of industry ; and 
they had as yet got no far-reaching views as to the regula- 
tion of trade by their own action: their chief anxiety was to 
increase theii^ own economic freedom ]>y th(^ removal of the 
lawa^ against <|>mbinations of workmen. 

*1 It has been left for our own gene rati oti to perceive 
all t^e'* evils which arose from this sudden in- Dangers of « 
creasy of O€^)noinic freedom. Now first are we cliajj'^^offrec- 
^^ttingijb understand the extent to which the 
ca})itanst employer, untrained to his new duties, was tempted 
to/^Biiboxtlinato the wellbeing of his workpeople to his own 
desire for gain ; now first arc we learning the importance 
of insisting that the lich have duties as well as rights in 
tlieir individual and in their collective capacity; now first 
is the economic ]»robleiu of the new age showing itself to 
us as it ixjally is. This is partly due to a wider knowledge 
and a growing earnestness. But however wise and virtuous 
our grandfathers had been, they could not have seesi things 
as we do ; for they we^re hurried along by urgent necessities 
and tenible disasters. 


But we must judge oureelvt's by a severer standard. Eor 
we are not now straggling for national existence ; and our 
resources have liot been exhausted by great wars : on the con- 
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tmry our powers of production have been inunensely increased ; 

The nation what is at least as important, the rej>eal of 

i» richer, and the Com Laws and the growth of steam com- 
need not sacri- . . , i i i i ^ i 

fice everything municatioii have enabled a largely increased 

to production, population to obtain sufficient supplies of food on 
easy terms. The average money income of the i>eople has 
more than doubled ; while the price of almost all im|K>rfcant 
commodities except animal food and house-room has fallen by 
one-haJf or even further. It is true tliat c^ven now, if wealth 
were distributed ei^ually, the total production of the country 
would only suffice to provide necessaries and the more urgent 
comforts for the people, and that as things are, many have 
barely tho necessaries of life. But the nation has grown in 
wealth, ill health, in education and in morality; and we are no 
longer coinpcdled to sulxirdinate almost eviTy other consi- 
deration to the need of increasing the total produce of 
industiy K 

Ju particular during the present generation this increased 
jinosperity has made us rich and strong enough to impose 
new restraints on fr(‘e enterprise ; some temporary material 
loss being submitted to for tho sake of a higher and greater 
ultimate gain. But these new restraints are diffiereni from 
the old. They arc imposed not as a nieans of class domi- 
nation ; but with the purpose of defending the weak, and 
especially children and the mothers of children, in niatters 
in which they are not able to use the forces of competition 
in their own defence. The aim is to devise, deliberately and 
promptly, remedies adaptixl to the quickly changing circum- 
stances of modern industry ; and thus to obtain the good, 

1 111 times of peace no one ventures oiienly to rank money as of high 
impoitance in compaiison with human lives; hut in the crisis of an expensive 
war money can always he used so as to save them. A general who at a 
critical time sacrifices lives in order to protect material, the loss of which 
would cause the loss of many men, is hold to have acted rightly, though no 
one would openly defend a sacrifice of soldiers’ lives in order to save a few 
army stores m time of peace. 
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without the evil, of the old defeace of the weak that in other 
ages; was gradually evolved by custom. And by the aid of the 
telejpc^ph and the printing-press, of representa- The influence 
tive goverJoment and trade associations, it is the teic- 
possible for the people to think out for them- printing- 
selves the solution of their own problems. Tlie p**®®®* 
growth of knowledge and self-reliance has given them 
that true self-controlling freedom, which enables them to 
impose of their own free will restraints on their own 
actions ; and the problems of collective production, collective 
ownership and collective consumption are entering on a new 
phase, ' 

Projects for great and sudden changes are now, as ever, 
foredoomed to fail, and to cause reaction. We are still 
unable to move safely, if we move so fast that our new plans 
of life altogether outrun our instincts. It is true that human 
nature can be modihed ; new ideals, new o}>portunities and 
new methods of action may, as l)i story shows, alter it very 
much even in a few generations. This change in human 
nature has j>erhaps never o<^vered so wide an area and moved 
so fast as in the present generation. But still it is a 
growth, and therefore gradual ; and changes of our social 
organization must wait on it, and therefore they must be 
gradual too. 

But though they wait on it, they may always keep a httl© 
in advance of it, promoting the growth of our Movement 
higher social nature by giving it always some towards 
new and higher work to do, some practical ideal 
towards which to strive. Thus gradually we may 
attain to an order of social life, in which the common good 
overrules individual caprice, even more than it did in the 
early ages before the sway of individualism had l)eguu. But 
anselfisliness then will be the offspring of deliberate will, 
though aided by instinct individual freedom then will develop 
itself in collective freedom;— a happy contrast to the old 
M. * 2 
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order of life, in which individual slavery to custom caused 
collective slavery and stagnation, broken only by the caprice 
of despotism or the caprice of revolution# 

We have been looking at this movement from the English 
point of view. But other nations are taking their share in it# 
America faces new practical difficulties with such intrepidity 
and directness that she is already contesting with England the 
leadership in economic affairs ; she supplies many of the most 
instructive instances of the latest economic tendencies of the 
age, such as the growing democracy of trade and industry, and 
the development of speculation and trade oombinatioii in every 
form, and she will probably before long take the chief paiii in 
pioneering the way for the rest of the world. Nor is Australia 
showing h'ss signs of vigour than her elder sister ; she has in- 
deed some advantage over the United States in the greater 
homogeneity of her }.>eople. 

On the Continent the power of obtaining important results 
by free association is less than in English sptjaking countries ; 
and in conseejuence there is less resource and less thoroughness 
in dealing with industrial problems. But their treatment is 
not quite the same in any two nations : and there is something 
characteristic and instructive in the methods adopted by each 
of them ; particularly in relation tx) the sphere of governmental 
action. In this matter Germany is taking the lead. It has 
been a great gain to her that her manufacturing industries 
developed later than those of England ; and she has been able 
to profit by England’s experience and to avoid many of her 
mistakes. 
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CHAPTER, III. 

THE SCOPE OF ECONOMICS. 

Economics is a study of mea as tixoy live and move 
think in the ordinary business of life. It is 
a of real men, not of fictitious men, or motives of 

^j>(<conomic men/’ But it concerns itself chiefly have's money 
with those motives which affect, most powerfully 
and most steadily, man's conduct in the business part of his 
life. Everyone who is worth anything carries" Ins higher 
nature with liim into business ; and, there as elsewhere, ho is 
influenced by his personal affections, by his conceptions of 
duty and his reverence for high ideals. But, for all that, the 
steadiest motive to business work is the desire for tlie pay 
which is the material reward of work. The pay may be on 
its way to be spent selfishly or unselfishly, for noble or base 
ends; and hero the variety of human nature comes into 
play. But the motive is supplied by a definite amount of 
X, 8. d. : and it is this definite and exact money measurement 
of the steadiest motives in business life, which has enabled 
economics far to outrun every other branch of the study 
of man. Just as the chemist's fine balance has made 
chemistry more exact than most other physical sciences ; so 
this economist’s balamx^, rough and imperfect as it is, has made 
economics more exact than any other br^j-nch of social science. 
But of course economics cannot be compared with the exact 
physical sciences : for it deals with the ever changing and 
subtle forces of human nature. 
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In fact the economist only does in a more patient and 
thoughtful way, and with greater precautions, what everybody 
is always doing every day in ordinary life. He does not 
attempt to weigli the real value of the higher affections of 
our nature against those of our lower : he does not balance 
the love for virtue against the desire for agreeable food. 

He estimates the incentives to action by their 
effects just in the same way as people do in com- 
mon life. He follows the course of ordinary 
conversation, differing from it only in taking 
more precautions to make clear the limits of his knowledge 
as he goes. These precautions are laborious, and make some 
people think that economic reasonings are artificial. But 
tlie opposite is the fact. For he does but bring into promi- 
nence those assumptions and reservations, which eveiyone 
makes unconsciously every day. 

For instance, if we find a man in doubt whether to spend 
a few pence on a cigar, or a cup of tea, or on riding home 
instead of walking home, then we may follow ordinary usage, 
and say that he expects from them equal gratifications. Again 
if we find that the desires to secure eltlier of two gratifications 
will induce men in similar circumstances each to do just an 
hours extra work, or will induce men in the same rank of life 
and with the same means each to pay a sliilling for it, we then 
may say that those gratifications are equal. 

I^ext suppose that the person, whom we saw doubting be- 
tween several little gratifications for himself, had thought after 
a while of a poor invalid whom lie would pass on his way 
home, and had spent some time in making up his mind whether 
he would choose a physical gratification for himself, or would 
do a kindly act and rejoice in another’s joy. As his desires 
turned now towards the one, now the other, there would be 
change in the quality of his mental states. But the economist 
tmats them in the first instance merely as motives to action, 
which are shown to be evenly balanced, since they are 
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measured by the same sura of money, A study of these 
money values is only the startingrpoint of economics : but it is 
the starting-point. 

§ 2, Again the desire to earn a shilling is a much stronger 
motive t6 a poor man wth whoip money is scarce than to a 
ricli one. A rich man, in doubt whether to spend a shilling 
on a single cigar, is weighing against one another smaller 
pleasures than a poor man, who is doubting whether to spend 
a shilling on a supply of tobacco that will last him for a 
month. Tlie clerk with jSlOO a year will walk to business in 
a heavier rain than the clerk with £300 a year ; for if the 
poorer man spends the money, he will suffer more from the 
want of it afterwards than the richer would. The gratification 
that is measured in tiie poorer man’s mind by sixpence is 
greater than that measured by it in the richer man’s mind. 

These difficulties can however bo avoided. For if we take 
averages sufficiently broad to cause the personal Allowance for 
peculiarities of individuals to counterbalance one the different 
another, the money which people of equal incomes 
will give to obtain a benefit or avoid an injury 
a sufficiently accurate measure of the benefit or the injury. If 
there are a thousand families living in Sheffield and another 
thousand in Leeds, eacli with about XI 00 a-year, and a tax 
of XI is levied on all of them, we may be sure that the 
injury which the tax will cause in Sheffield is very nearly 
equal to that which it will cause in L(^eds : and similarly 
anything that increased all the incomes by a XI would give 
command over very nearly the same amount of additional 
liappiness in the two towns. 

Thus “ money ” or ** general purchasing power ” or “ com- 
mand ever material wealth,” is the centre around which 
ewnouiic soience^ctetP^ this is so, no* because _ 

. , 11. 11 1 ' Economic 

money or imterxal wealth is reganled as the mam mfeiives arte 
aim of human effort, nor even as affording the 
main subject-matter for the study of the economist, 
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but because in this world of ours it is the one convenient 
means of measuring human motive on a large scale; and if 
the older economists had made this clear, they would have 
escaped many grievous misrepresentations. The splendid 
teachings of Carlyle and JEluskin as to the righf aims of 
human endeavour and the right uses of wealth, would not 
then have been marred by bitter attacks on ec>onomios, based 
on the mistaken belief that that science had no concern 
with any motive except the selhsh desire for wealth, or even 
that it inculcated a policy of sordid selfishness. 





CHAPTER IV. 

ECONOMIC LAWS. 

§ 1. This brings us to consifler EcoTioniie Laws. Every 
cause has a tendency to produce some definite 
result if nothing occurs to hinder it. Thus science 

gravitation tends to make things fall to the are 
ground : but when a balloon is full of gas lighter 
than air, the pressure of the air will make it rise in spite of 
the tendency of gravitation to make it fall. The law of 
gravitation states how any two things attract one another; how 
they tend to move towards cuie another, and will move towai‘ds 
one another if nothing interferes to prevent them. Tlie law 
of gravitation is tlierefore a statement of te3ndeneies. 

It is a very exact statement — so exact that mathe- 
maticians can calculate a Nautical Almanac that ^ 

will sliow the moments at which each satellite laws of simple 
of Jupiter will hide itself behind Jupiter. 

They make this oalculation for many years l^eforehand ; and 
navigators take it to sea, and use it in finding out where they 
are. Now there arc no economic tendencies which act as 
steadily and can be measured as exactly as gra notation can ; 
and consequently there are no laws of economics wiiich can 
be compared for precision with the law of gravitation. 

§ 2. Let us then look at a science less exact than ^ 
astronomy. The science of the tides explains xheine^gwat. ^ 
how the tide rises and fails twice a day under laws 
the action of the sun and the moon : how there »c»epc«s. 
are strong tides at new and full mocwi, and weak tides at the 
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nioon^s first and third quarter ; and how the tide running up 
into a closed channel, like that of the Severn, will be verj^ 
high ; and so on. Thus, having studied the lie of the land 
and the water all round the British isles, people can calculate 
befoi*ehand when the tide will probably be at its highest on 
any day at London Bridge, or at Gloucester; and how high it 
will be there. They have to use the word probably) which 
the astronomers do not need to use when talking about the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. Why is that? The reason is 
that though many forces act upon Jupiter and his satellites, 
each one of them acts in a definite maimer which can be 
preilicted beforehand. But no-one knows enough about the 
weather to bo able to say Ijeforeliand how it will act : and 
a heavy downpour of rain in the Thames valley or a strong 
north-east wind in the German Ocean may make the tides 
at London Bridge differ a good deal from wiiat had been 
expected. 

§ 3. i^Tlie laws of economics are to bo compared with the ' 
The scjenc^ laws of thc tides rather than with the simple 
man is \ and exact law of gra\itaiion. For the actions of ^ 
its laws are ^ men are ho various and uncertain, that the best 
inexact. statement of tendencies that we can make in a 

science of human conduct, must needs be inexact and faulty. 
This might be urged as a reason agamst making any state* 
ments at all on the subject ; but to do that would be almost 
to abandon life. Life is human conduct and the thoughts 
that grow up around it. By the fundamental impulses of our 
nature we all — high and low, learned and unlearned — are in 
our several degrees constantly striving to understand the 
courses of human action, and to shape them for our purposes 
whether selBsh or unselfish, wliether noble or ignoble. And 
since we tmist form to ourselves some notions of the tendencies 
of human action, our choice is between forming those notions 
carelessly and forming them carefull 3 \ The harder the task, 
the greater the need for steady patient inquiry; for turning to 
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account tho eicperience that has been reaped by the more 
ad vanced physical sciences ; and for framing as best Are can well 
thought-out estimates, or provisional laws, of the tendencies of 
human action. 

§ 4. Our plan of work is then this : — We study the 
actions of individuals, but study them in relation to social 
life. We take as little notice as possible of 
indi\i<lual peculiarities of temper and character, 

We watch the conduct of a whole class of member of an 
|>oople — sometimes the whole of a nation, some- 
times only those living in a certain district, more 
often tliose engaged in some particular trade at some time 
and }>lace : and by tlie aid of statistics, or in other ways, we 
ascertain liow much money on the average the members of 
the j>firticiilar group we are watching, are just willing to pay 
as the price of a certain tiling which they desire, or how much 
must he offered to them to induce them to undergo a certain 
effort or abstinence that they dislike. The measurerr»ent of 
nK>ti\e thus obtained is not indeed perfectly accurate; for 
if it were, economics would rank with the most advanced of 
the physical sciences ; and not, as it actually does, with the 
least advanced. 

But yet the rneasur ament is accurate enough to enable 
experienc*^^! persons to forecast fairly well the extent of the 
r(*sults that will follow from changes in wlilch motives of this 
kind are chiefly concerned. Tlius, for instance, they can 
estimate very closely the payment that will bo required to 
produce an adequate supply of labour of any grfido, from the 
lowest to the highest, for a new trade which it is proposed to 
star! in any place. And, when they visit a factory of a kind 
that they have never seen before, they can tell within a 
shilling or two a week what any particular worker is earning, 
by merely observing how far his is a skilled occupation and 
'what strain it involves on his physical, mental and moral 
faculties. 
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And, starting from simple considerations of this kind, 
they cjan go on to analyse the causes which govern the local 
distribution of different kinds of industry, the terms on which 
people living in distant places exchange their goods with one 
another, and so on. They can explain and predict the ways 
in which fluctuations of credit will affect foreign trade, or 
again the extent to which the burden of a tax will be shifted 
from those on whom it is levied on to those for whose wants 
they cater, and so on. 

In all this economists deal with man as he is : not with an 

abstract or economic ’’ man ; but a man of flesh and blood ; 

one who shapes his business life to a irreat extent 
^tonomists . i n ^ i 

^/'deai mainly with reference to egoistic motives ; but also one 

^uVbut not above the frailties of vanity or rock- 

the life of a fic- lessuess, and not Wow the delight of doing bis 
tit ous being. |j0[0^y 

delight of sacrificing liiniself for the good of his family, his 
neighbours, or his country, nor below tlie love of a virtuous 
life for its own sake. 

§ 5, Thus then a law of social science, or a Social Law^ 
is a statement of social tendencies ; that is, a 
Uaw^’^‘ social,* statement that a certain course of action may ' 
l)e expected under certain conditions from the 
members of a social group. 

Economic laws, or statements of economic tendencies, are 
and ‘econo- social laws relating to branches of conduct in 
mic,’ which the strength of the motives chiefly con- 

^ cer ned can be measured by a money price. 

Corresponding to the substantive ‘Maw’^ is the adjective 
legal.^^ But this term is used in connection with law 
in the sense of an ordinance of government ; not in connec- 
tion with scientific laws of relation between cause and effect. 
The adjective used for this purpose is derived from “ norma, 
a term which is nearly equivalent to “ law ; and we 
say that the course of action which may ho expected under 
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certain ^sonditiona from the members of an industrial group 
is the normal action of the members of that Normal 
group relatively to those conditions. action. 

Normal action is not always morally right; very often it 
is action which we should use our utmost efforts to stop. 
For instance, the normal condition of many of the very 
poorest inhabitants of a large town is to be devoid of 
enterprise, and unwilling to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tuuities that may offer for a healthier and less squalid life 
elsewhere ; they have not the strength, physical, mental and 
moral, required for working their way out of their miser- 
aide surroundings. The existence of a coiisiderable supply of 
labour ready to make match-boxes at a very low rate is 
normal in the same way that a contortion of the limbs is 
a normal result of taking strychnine. It is one result, a 
deplorable result, of the action of those laws which we have 
to study. 

The earlier English economists paid almost exclusive at- 
t^ention to the in o ti es_ of , . indi v^ jual^ action. 

Bui it must not be forgotten that economists, 
like all other students of social science, aie 
concerned with individuals chiefly as members of the social 
organism. As a cathedral is something more than tlie stones 
of which it is built, as a person is something more than a 
series of thoughts and feelings, so the life of society is some- 
thing more than the sum (»f the lives of its individual members. 
It is true that the action of the whole is uuide up of that of 
its constituent parts ; and that in most economic problems the 
best starting-point is to be found in the motives that affect the 
individual, regarded nut indeed as an isolated atom, but as a 
member of some particular trade or industrial group ; but it is 
also true, as Grerman writers have well urt>ed, that economics 
has a great and an increasing concern in motives connected 
with the collective ownership of property and the collective 
pursuit of important aims. Many new kinds of voluntary 
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association are growing up under the influence of other 
motives besides that of pecuniary gain ; imd the Oo-operative 
movement in particular is opening to the economist new 
opportunities of measuring motives whose action it had seemed 
impossible to reduce to any sort of law 


1 I'or a continuation of tliis subject see Appendix A on Methods of 8tud>j. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SURVEY OF THE WORK TO BE DONE, 

§ L The laws, or statements of tendency, with which we 
shall be chiefly concerned in this volume, are ^ 

. Tendencies 

those relating to ruaii s Wants and their satisfac- studied m 
tion, to the Demand for wealth audits Comuwp- 
tion (Book TIT) ; to its Production, especially under the m(>dern 
oi'ganization of industry (Book TV) ; to some of those general 
relations between the demand for a thing, and the difiiculty 
of providing a supply of it which govern Value (Book Y) ; and 
(Book VI) to Exchange in relation to tlie Distribution of 
the income of the nation between those who work with their 
heads or hands, those who store up capital to provide 
machinery and other things that will make labour more 
eflicieiit, and landowners ; or which is nearly the same thing 
the broad features of the problem of wages, profits and rent. 

The present volume deals mainly with the Economics of 
Industry. A later volume will deal with the Economics of 
Trade and Finance. It will discuss systems of money, credit 
and banking ; the organisation of markets, the relation 
between wholesale and retail prices ; foreign trade ; taxes and 
other ways and means of collective action ; and lastly public 
responsibilities and the general functions of colietitive action 
in economic affairs, whether througli the r/overnment, through 
the form of opinion, or through voluntary co-operation. 

§ 2. Economies is thus taken to mean a study of the 
economic aspects and conditions of man’s political, social and 
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private life ; hut more especially of his social life. The aims 
of the study are to gain knowledge for its own 
sake, and to obtain guidance in the practical 
conduct of life, and especially of social life; 
the need for such guidance was never so urgent as now. 

It would indeed be a mistake to be always thinking 
Hi« first duty practical purposes of our work, and 

istodiftcovcr planning it out with direct reference to them, 
truth. doing we are tempted to break off 

each line of thought as soon as it ceases to have immediate 
bearing on that particular aim which we have in view at 
the time : the direct pursuit of practical aims leads us to 
group together bits of all sorts of knowledge, which have 
no connection with one atiother except for the immediate 
puiposes of the moment, and throw but little light on 
one another. Our mental energy is spent in going from 
one to another ; nothing is thoroughly tiiought out ; no real 
pr’ogress is made. The grouping, therefore, w’hich is beat for 
the purposes of science is that which collects together all 
those facts and reasonings which are similar to one another in 
nature ; so that the study of each may throw light on its 
neighbour. 

And yet it may be well to have before us at starting 
Butthedircc- tolerably clear notion of the practical 

tjonsofhis problems which supply the chief motive to the 
indicated\y study of the modern economist. Many of them 
do not lie quite within the range of his science, 
and none of them can be fully answered by mere 
science : the ultimate resolve must always lie with conscience 
and common sense. But the following are some of the 
chief issues 'which are of special urgency in England in our 
own generation, and to which economics can contribute some 
important material of carefully arranged facts and well con- 
sidered arguments : — 

How should we act so as to increase the good and diminish 
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til© evil influences of ©conomi© freedom, both in its ultimate 
results and in the course of its progress 1 If the first are 
good and the latter evil, but those who suffer the evil dp not 
reap the good, how far is it right that they should suffer for 
the benefit of others ? 

Taking it for granted that a more equal distribution of 
wealth is to be desired, how far would this justify changes in 
the institutions of property, or limitations of free enterprise 
even when they would be likely to diminish the aggregate of 
wealth ? Ill other words, how far should an increase in the 
income of the poorer classes and a diminution of their work 
be aimed at, even if it involved some lessening of national 
material wealth ? How far could this be done without in- 
justice, and \vithout slackening the energies of the leaders 
of progress ? How ought the burdens of taxation to be 
distributed among the different classes of society ? 

Ought we to rest content with the existing forms of 
division of labour ^ Is it necessary that large numbers of 
the people should l>e exclusively occupied with work that has 
no ele\ ating character f Is it possible to educate gradually 
among the great mass of workers a new capacity for the 
higher kinds of work , and in particular for undertaking 
co-operatively the management of the businesses in which 
they are themselves employed ? 

What are the proper relations of individual and collective 
action in a stage of civilization such as ours? How far ought 
voluntary association in its \arious forms, old and new, to 
be left to suppl}^ collective action for those purposes for 
which such action has special advantages ? What business 
affairs should bo undertaken by society itself acting through 
its Government, imperial or local? Have we, for instance, 
carried as far os we should the plan cf collective ownership 
and us© of open spaces, of works of art, of the means of 
instruction and amusement, as well as of those material re- 
quisites of a civilized life, the supply of which requires united 
action, such as gas and water, and railways ? 
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*Wkeri Government does not itself dii'ectly intervene, how 
far should it allow individuals and corporations to conduct 
their own affairs as they please ? How far should it regulate 
the management of railways and other concerns which are 
to some extent in a position of monopoly, and again of land 
and other things the quantity of which cannot be increased 
by man 1 Is it necessary to retain in their full force all the 
existing rights of pi'operty ; or have the original necessities 
for which they were meant to provide, in some measure 
passed away ? 

Are the prevailing methods of using wealth entirely 
justifiable'? What scope is there for the moral pressure of 
social opinion in constraining and directing indi\idual action 
in those economic relations in which the rigidity and violence 
of Government interference would be likely to do more harm 
than good ? 

In what respect do the duties of one nation to another 
ill economic matters differ from tliose of members of the 
same nation to one another? 
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BOOK II. 

SOME FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS. 

CHAPTER 1. 

INTBODUCTORY. 

g 1. Since Economics is the study of jnan’s aCTioQs jjj, tEe 

^ borrow more uifficuitiM of 

than other sciences do from common experience, definition in 
Its reasonings must therefore be expressed in 
language that is intelligible to the general public ; it must 
endeavour to conform itself to the familiar terms of every* 
day life, and, so far as possible, to use them as they are com- 
monly used. 

But unfortunately almost every word in common use* 
has several sliades of meaning, and therefore needs to be 
interpreted by the context. Economists must take, as the 
standard use of their words, that which seems most in 
harmony with every day usage in the market place; and 
they must add a little special interpretation wherever it 
is necessary. For by this means only can they say exactly 
what they want to say without perplexing the generjd 
reader. 
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§ 1, OxJB difficulties/begin at once. Wealth^' is really 
the same word as w.e |l-l)fing : but in its common use it means 
only material possessions of different kinds. Further “a 
wealthy man*’' is a person who has a great deal of wealth: 
and so economists have sonietimes been blamed for s])eaMng 
of the “ wealth of the labourer. It is argued that as he is 
not wealthy, he cannot properly be said to possess wealth. 
But this objection must be set aside : and we must persist in 
saying that the cottager’s furniture, and other household 
goods constitute his little stock of wealth. 

This word ‘‘goods” is a useful one, A man’s goods are 
commonly understood to be his material posses- 
sions. But the word is often used more broadly ; 
as when we say it is a great good to a man to be able to find 
recreation in reading or music after his day’s work is done. 
This use of the word has been adopted by economists of other 
countries : it is practically very convenient ; and it is sufii- 
ciently in accordance with popular usage in this country for 
us to adhere to it. 

Thus then Goods are all desirable things, all things that 
satisfy human wants. 

All wealth consists of things that satisfy wants, directly or 
indirectly. All wealth therefore consists of desirable things 
or “ goods ” ; but not all goods are reckoned as wealth. The 
affection of friends, for instance, is a very important element 
of well-being, but it is not ever reckoned as wealth, except by 
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jjoetie liceiwse, Iiet ns begin by classifying goods, and 
the5a coiiaider which of them should be accounted as elements 
of wealth, 

I>esirabk..JJaL^^ Materials or JEtoonal ^ 4fc«d » JSon-- ' 
nmtena l Ma terial goods consist of useful ciafi»iac«ition ^ 
inatenaf things, and of all rights to hold, or pf goods, ^ 

use, or derive benefits from material things, or to receive 
them at a future time. 

Thus they include the pliysical gifts of nature, land and 
water, air and climate ; the products of agriculture, mining, 
fishing, and manufacture; buildings, machinery, and imple- 
ments ; mortgages and other bonds ; sliares in public and 
private companies, all kinds of monopolies, patent-rights, 
ooj>yrights : also rights of way and other rights of usage. 
Lastly, opportunities of travel, access to good scenery, museums, 
ifec., ought, strictly speaking, to btj reckoned under this head. 

A man’s non-material goods fall into two classes. One 
consists of his own qualities and faculties for action and for 
enjoyment ; such for instance as that faculty of deriving 
recreation from reading or music, to which we have just 
referred. All these lie within himself and are called in- 
Urnal, The second class are called external because they 
consist of relations beneficial to him with other people. Such, 
for instance, were the labour dues and personal services of 
various kinds whicli tlie ruling classes used to require from 
their serfs and other dependex\ts. But these have passed 
away ; and the chief instances of such relations beneficial to 
their owner now-a-days are to be found in the good will and 
business connection of traders and professional men. 

Again, goods may be transferable or non~trafisferahle. Ev^ry 
thing that can be bought or sold is of course transferable. 

But a person’s ‘riuteraal” faculties for a^rion and enjoyment 
are non-transferablo. A successful tradesman or medical prac- 
titioner may sell the goodwill of his business. But at first, at 
all events, the business will not be as good to the new comer 
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as it wa» to him; because part of his business connection 
depended on personal trust in him; and that was non- 
transferable. 

Those goods are free, which are not appropriated and are 
afforded by Nature without requiring the effort of man. The 
land in its original state was a free gift of nature. But in 
settled countries it is not a free good from the point of view 
of the individual. Wood is still free in some Brazilian forests : 
the ffsh of the sea arc free generally : but some sea fisheries 
are jealously guarded for the exclusive use of members of a 
certain nation, and may be classed as national property. 
Oyster beds that have been planted by man are not free in 
any sense. Those that have grown naturally are free in every 
sense if they are not appropriated : if they are private property, 
they are still free gifts from the point of view of the nation ; 
but, since the nation has allowed its rights in them to become 
vested in individuals, they are not free from the point of view 
of the individual; and the same is true of private rights of 
fishing in rivers. The wheat grown on free land and the fish 
caught in free fisheries are not fi^ee: for they have been 
acquired by labour. 

§ 2. When a man^s wealth is spoken of simply, and with- 
out any interpretation clause in the context, it is 

Wealth. ^ , /. 1 

to be taken to consist of two classes of goods. 

In the first class are those mateiial goods to which he has 
(by lav/ or custom) private rights of property. These include 
not only such things as land and houses, furnitun^ and 
machinery, and other material things wliich may be in his single 
private ownership ; but also any shares in public companies, 
Ixiiills, mortgages and other obligations which he may hold 
requiring others to pay money to him. On the other hand, 
the debts which he owes to others may be regarded as negative 
wealth ; and they must be subtracted from his total posses- 
sions before his true Net wealth can be found. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say that services and other goods, which 
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piitss out of exifttonce in the same instant that they come 
into it, do not contribute to the stock of wealth, and may 
therefore be loft out of our account. 

In' the second class are those of his non-material goods 
which are external to him, and serve directly as the means of 
enabling him to acquire material goods. Thus it excludes all 
his own peiwHal qualities and faculties, even those which 
enable him to earn a living. But it includes his business or 
professional practice, and especially that ‘‘goodwill,’^ which 
can be transferred by sale to a new comer. 

It is true that, pursuing the lines indicated by Adam Smith 
and followed by most continental economists, we 
might dt'flne Pf^rsonal Wealth so as to include wealth*^ 
all those energijes, faculties, and habits which 
direct/ly contribute to making people industrially efficient. 
But confusion would be caused by using the term “ wealth ” 
simply when we desire to include a person’s industrial 
qualities. For this purpose it will be best to use the more 
explicit phrase ‘‘material and personal wealth.’’ “Wealth” 
simply should always meiin external wealth onl}’'. 

§ ?K We have still to take account of those of a man’s goods 
which are common to him with his neighbours; and which there^ 
fore it would be a needless trouble to mention when comparing 
his wealth with theirs. But these goods may be important 
for some purposes, and especially for comparisons between the 
economic conditions of distant places or distant times. 

They consist of the benefits which he derives from being a 
member of a certain State or community. They include civil 
and military security, and the right and opportunity to make 
use of public property and institutions of all kinds, such as 
roads and gaslight ; and they include rights to justice or to 
a free education, &c. The townsman L^nd the countryman 
have each of them for nothing many advantages which the 
other either cannot get at all, or can get only at great expense. 
Other things being equal, one person has more real wealth in 
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its broadest sense than another, if the place iu ^hich the 
former lives has a better climate, better roads, better water, 
more wholesome drainage, and cheaper and better newspapers, 
and places of amusement and instruction. House-room, food 
and clothing, which would be insufficient in a cold climate, may 
be abundant in a warm climate : on the other hand, that 
warmth which lessons men’s physical needs, and makes them 
rich with but a slight provision of material wt^lth, makes 
them poor in the energy that procures wealth. 

Many of these things are collective goods ; i.e. goods which 
are not in private ownership. And this brings 
goods us to consider wealth from the Social, as opposed 
to the Individual point of view. 

The most obvious forms of such wealth are public material 
property of all kinds, such as roads and canals, buildings and 
parks, gasworks and waterworks; though unfortunately many 
of them have been secured not by public savings, but by public 
borrowings, and there is the heavy ** negative” wealth of a 
large debt to be set against them. 

The Thames has added more to the wealth of England 
than all its canals, and perhaps even than all its railroads. 
And, though the Thames is a free gift of nature, except in 
so far as its navigation has been improved, while the canal is 
the woi'k of man, wo ought for many purposes to reckon 
the Thames a part of England’s wealth. Again, German 
economists delight to insist that the organization of a free 
and well-ordered State is an element of national wealth. 

National wealth includes the individual as well as the 
collective property of its members. And in estimating the 
aggregate sum of their individual wealth, we may save some 
trouble by omitting all debts and other obligations due to one 
member of a nation from another. For instance, so far as the 
English national debt and the bonds of an English railway 
are owned within the nation, we can adopt the simple plan of 
counting the railway itself as part of the national wealth, and 
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mgleotmg Government and railway bonds altogether. But 
we still have to deduct for those bonds, <hc., issued by the 
English Government or by private Englishmen, and held by 
foreigners ; and to add for those foreign bonds, <fec., held by 
Englishmen, ^ 

g 4. The notion of Value is intimately connected with 
that of Wealth ; and a little may be said about 
it here. <^The word value says Adam Smith * 

*‘has two different meanings, and sometimes expresses the 
utility of some particular object and sometimes the power 
of purchasing other goods which the possession of that object 
conveys.’^ But experience has shown that it is not well to 
use the word in the former sense. 

The value, that is the exchange value, of one thing in 
terms of another at any place and time, is the amount of that 
second thing which can be got there and then in exchange for 
the first. Thus the term value is relative, and expresses the 
relation between two things at a particular place and time. 

Civilized countries generally adopt gold or silver or both 
as money. Instead of expressing the values of lead and tin, 
and wood, and corn and other things in terms of one another, 
we express them in terms of money in the first instance ; and 
call the value of each thing thus expressed its price. If we 
know that a ton of lead will exchange for fifteen sovereigns 
at any place and time, while a ton of tin will exchange for 
ninety sovereigns, we say that their prices then and theni are 
XI 5 and X90 respectively, and we know that the value of a 
ton of tin in terras of lead is six tons then and there. 

The price of every tiling rises and falls from time to 
time and place to place; and with every such change the 
purchasing power of money changes so far as that thing goes. 
If the purchasing power of money rises "uth regard to some 
things, and at the same time falls equally with regard to 
equally important things, its general purchasing power (or 
its power of purchasing things in general) has remained 
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statioimry. This phrase conceals some diMoulties, which we 
must study later on. But meanwhile we may take it in its 
popular sense, which is sufficiently clear; and we may 
throughout this volume neglect possible changes in the general 
purchasing power of money. Thus the price of anything will 
be taken as representative of its exchange value relatively to 
things in general, or in other words as representati\"e of its 
general purchasing power. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


PKODUCTION. CONSrMmON. 3.ABOUR, NECESSARIES. 


§ L Man cannot create material things. In the mental 
and moral world indeed he may produce new 
ideas ; but when be is said to produce material duce only 
things, he really only produces useful results or 
utilities ’’ ; or, in other wordi^ his efforts and sacrifices result 
in changing the form or arrangement of matter to adapt 
it l>etter for the satisfaction of wants. All that he can do 
in the, physical world is either to re-adjust matter so as to 
make it more useful, as when he makes a log of Wood into 
a table ; or to put it in the way of being made more useful 
by natures as when he puts seed wiuu'e the forces of nature 
will make it burst out into life. 

It is sometimes said that traders do not produce : that 
while the cabinet-maker produces furniture, the furniture- 
dealer merely sells what is already produced. But there is no 
scientific foundation for tliis distinction. They both produce 
utilities, and neither of them can do more : tlie furniture- 
dealer moves and re-arranges matter so as to make it nmre 
serviceable than it was before, and the carpenter does nothing 
more. The sailor or the railway-man wIjo carries coal above 
ground produces a further utility, just as much as the miner 
who carries it underground , the dealer in fish helps to move 
on fish from where it is of comparatively little use to where 
it is of greater* use, and the fisherman does no more. It is 
true that there are often more traders than are necessary to 
do the work; and whenever that is the ^ase, there is waste. 
But there is also waste if there are two men to a 'plough 


which can be well worked by one man : in both cases all 
those who are at work are productive ; though they may 


produce but little. 
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Consumption may be regarded as negative production. 

. Just as man can produce only “utilities,” so be 

*ume only can consume nothing more» He can produce ser- 
wtiiitios. vices and other immaterial products, and he can 
consume them. But ns his production of material products is 
really nothing more than a rearrangement of matter which 
gives it new utilities ; so his consumption of them is nothing 
more than a disarrangement of matter, which lessens or 
destroys its vtilities. Often indeed when he is said to con- 
sume things, lie does nothing more than to hold them for his 
use, while, as Senior says, they ‘‘are destroyed by those 
numerous gradual agents which we call collectively time.^^ 
As the “producer” of wheat is he who puts seed where Hature 
will make it grow, so the “consumer” of picture\s, of curtains 
and e\ en of a house or a yacht does little to wear them out 
himself ; but he holds them and uses them while time wastes 
them. 


§ 2. All labour is directed towards producing some effect. 
For though some exertions are tiiken merely for 
labouHs^n their own sake, as when a game is played for amuse- 
some sense nient, they are not counted as labour. Jevons 

productive. n i /» i 

well denned labour as any exertion of mind 
or body undergone partly or wholly with a view to some 
good other than the pleasure derived directly from the 
work. If we had 1o mjike a fresh start it would be best 
to regard all labour as productive e^ept that which failed 
to promote the aim toward^ which it was directed, and so 
produced no utility. And, on the whole, “Productive” when 
used by itself as a technical term leads to more trouble than 
it is worth. “Productive of” really means “that Avhich 
produces ” ; and the only safe course is to finish the phrase, 
and say straight out what it is that is produced. For instance 
we may speak of labour as productive of material wealthy of 
necessaries, &c, 

§ 3. This brings us to consider the term Necessaries. 
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It is oomaoQon to divide wealth into Necessaries, Comforts 
and Luxuries ; the class including all things required to 
meet wants which muH be satisfied, w^hile the latter consist 
of things that meet wants of a less urgent character. But 
here again there is a troublesome ambiguity. When we say 
that a waiit must be satisfied, what are the consequences 
which we have in view if it is not satisfied? Do they include 
death 1 Or do they extend only to the loss of strength and 
vigour? In other words, are Necessaries the things which are 
necessary for life, or those which are necessary for efficiency? 

The older use of the term Necessaries was limited to those 
things which were sufficient to enable the labour- 
ers, taken one with another, to support them- for existence, 

selves and their families. But we now recoKuise 

I ciency. 

that a distinction must be made between tlie 
necessaries for efficiency and the necessaries for existence; 
and that there is for each rank of industry, at any time and 
place, a more or less clearly defined income which is necessary 
for merely sustaining its members; while there is another 
and larger income wdiich is necessary for keeping it in full 
efficiency, 

ThUvS in the South of England population has increased 
during the present century at a fair rate, allowance being 
made for migration. But the efficiency of labour, wdiich in 
earlier times was as high as that in the North of England, 
has sunk relatively to’*^lie North; so that the low-waged 
labour of the South is often dearer than the more highly paid 
labour of the North. This indicates that the labourers in 
the South have had the bare necessaries for existence and 
I the increase of numbers, but they have not had the necessaries 
I for efficiency. 

I It may be true that the wages of any industrial class 
I might have sufficed to maintain a higher efficiency, if they 
I had been spent with perfect wisdom. But every estimate of 
I necessaries must be relative to a given place and time; and 
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unless there be a special interpretation clause to the contrary, 
it may l#e assumed that the wa^es will be spent with just 
that amount of wisdom, forethought, and unselfishness, which 
prevails in fact among the industrial class under discussion. 
With this understanding we may say that the income of any 
class in the ranks of industry is below its mces$ary level, 
when any increase in their income would in the course of 
time produce a more than proportionate increase in their 
efficiency. Consumption may be economized by a cliange of 
halfits ; but any stinting of necessaries is wasteful. 

The necessaries for the efficiency of an ordinary agricul- 
tural or of an unskilled town labourer and his family, in 
England in this generation, may be said to consist of a well- 
drained dwelling with several rooms, warm clothing, with 
some changes of under-clothing, pure water, a plentiful supply 
of cereal food, with a moderate allowance of meat and milk, and 
a little tea, &c., some education and some recreation, and lastly, 
sufficient freedom for his wife from other work to enable her 
to perform properly her maternal and her household duties. 
Jf in any district unskilled labour is deprived of any of these 
things, its efficiency will suffer in the same way as that of a 
horse that is not properly tended, or a steam-engine that has 
an iiifidequate supply of coals. All consumption up to this 
limit is strictly productive coasumption : any stinting of this 
consumption is not economical, but wasteful. 

In addition, jx^rhaps, some consumption of alcohol and 
Conventional tobacco, and some indulgence in fashionable dress 
necessaries. ^re in many places so habitual, that they may he 
sai<l to he conventionally necessary^ since in order to obtain 
them, the average man and woman will sacrifice some things 
which are necessary for efficiency. Their wages are therefore 
less than are practically necessary for efficiency, unless they 
pro\ ide not only for what is strictly necessary consumption, 
but include also a certain amount of conventional necessaries. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CAPITAL. INCOME. 


§ 1. ;/It is customary to divide the stock of goods which 
constitutes wealth into that which is and that which is not 
capital But the purposes for which the division is wanted are 
many and various ; and in consequence the tenn Capital has 
many uses both in the language of the market-place and 
in tlie writings of economists. In fact there is no other 
part of economics in wliich the temptation is so strong to 
invent a completely new set of terms. But this would throw 
the science out of touch with real life. We tnust therefore 
take the ordinary usages of the term as the foundation of our 
account; and add such explanations, as are required to give 
to our use of the term some measure of clearness and precision. ) 
Adani Hmith said that a person’s capital is that part of 


hi$ stock from which he eapects to derive an income; 
Sand ih fact each use of the term capital has cor- 
[responded more or less closely to one of the uses 


Capital 

yields 

income. 


|of the term Income, and there is an advantage in studying 
Ithe two terms Capital and Income together. 

In a primitive community no distinction is made between 
capital and other forma of wealth: each family is income in 
pearly aelf-su<Scmg, and provides most of its own its broad 
bo<l and clothing and even household furniture. 

Only a very small part of the income, or coinings in, of the 
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family are in the form of momy ; when one think® of their 
income at all, one reckons in the benehts which they get from 
their cooking utensils just as much as those which they get 
from their plough : one draws no distinction l>6tween their 
capital and the rest of their accumulated stock, to which the 
cooking utensils and plough alike belong. 

But with the growing use of money in common life the notion 
of income has been more and more confined to 
those comings in wliich are in the form of money ; 
toj^oney- else— like the free use of a house, the free 

coals, gas, water, &c., of some employees — take 
the place of things on which most people spend a part of 
their money-income. 

In harmony with this meaning of Income, the language of 
the market-place commonly regards a man's capital as that 
part of his wealth which he devotes to acquiring an income 
in the form of money; or, more generally, to acquisition 
by means of trade. It may be convenient sonmtimes to speak 
this as his Trade capital ; which may be defined to consist 
of those things which a person uses in his trade, such as the 
factory and the business plant of a manufacturer ; that is, his 
machinery, his raw material, any food, clothing, and house- 
room that he may hold for the use of his employees, and the 
goodwill of his business. And of course we must add to the 
things in his possession those to w'hich he has a right and 
from which he is drawing inci^me : including l oan s which he 
has made on mortgage or in other ways, and all the command 
over capital which he may hold in the form of shares of railway 
companies, «kc., and again of money which he may keep with 
his hanker. On the other hand debts owed by him must be 
deducted fiom his capital. This may be taken as the standard 
nse of Capital for the purposes of business life. 

§ 2. But a broader use is needed when we come to regard 
Social capital from the point of view, not of the indi- 

capitai, vidual, but of Society as a whole; or, in other 
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words, when we seek for a definition of capital in get^t 
Social Capitcd, 

The chief difference relates to land, and other free g 
of nature. The balance of usage and convenience is 
is in favour of t^eckoiiing rights to land as part of <>«»nted, 
individual capital. But when regarding capital from the social 
point of view it is best to put under separate heads those of 
the nation^s resources which were made by man, and those 
which were not; and to separate the capital which is the 
result of labour and saving from those things which nature 
has giveii freely. 

This plan is well adapted for the main purposes of the 
economist. For indeed his chief coimerri with capital in 
general, or social capital, is when he is considering the way 
in which the three agents of production, land {ie, natural 
agents), labour and capital, contribute to produciiig the national 
income (or the National Dividend, as it will bo called later 
on) ; and the way in which this is distributed among the three 
agents. 

This fact points further to the convenience of keeping up 
a close relation between our uses of the terms Capital and 
Income from the point of view of society as we did from that 
of the individual. But of course income is now to be treated 
more broadly and not strictly limited to that which takes the 
form of money. All wealth is designed to yield what in pure 
theory may be called an In-come of benefit or gain in some 
form or other j and the language of the market-place, while 
refusing to admit so broad a use of the term Income as that, 
commonly includes a certain number of forms of income, other 
than money income. 

This use is exemplified in the rules of the income-tax 
commissioners, who count in everything vnich is commonly 
treated in a business fashion ; oven though it may happen, 
like a dwelling-house inhabited by its owner, to yield its 
income of comfort directly. That is done partly because of 
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the practical importance of house-room, and partly because 
the real income from it can easily l>e separated off and esti- 
mated. 

In the present treatise therefore, capital in general, le. 

I capital regarded from the social point of view, will be taken 
I to consist of those kinds of wealth, other than the free gifts 
H of nature, which yield income that is generally reckoned as 
I such in common discourse : together with similar things in» 
\ public ownership, such as government factories. 

Thus it will include all things held for trade purposes, 
whetlier machinery, raw material or finished goods ; theatres 
and hotels, home farms and houses : hut not furniture or 
clothes owned by those who use them. For the former are, 
and the latter are not commonly regarded by the world at 
large as yielding income. 

§ 3. It is troublesome to have to use the word Capital 
in two senses so different as those of the two 
between preceding sections. But it cannot 1)6 helped, 
different Tlie use of the Word to mean Trade- capital ivS well 
ttiTO Capital, adapted for many pui*poses of economic inquiry, 
as well as for the practical needs of business. 
And it is so firmly established in the market-place that*there 
would be no wisdom in an attempt to dislodge it. 

But the second use of the word to mean Social capital’’ is 
equally necessary in its place. That use, or one differing from 
it only in small matters of detail, has been the chief use of 
the term in their most important discussions by the economists 
of all countries from the dawnings of economic science till 
now. And it is very often used by business men and states- 
men ill broad discussions of public well-being; so it also is 
indispensable. 

In ordinary conversation people are apt to pass from one 
use of the word to the other, without noticing the change. 
This causes confusion, which can sometimes be set right at 
once, by someone’s breaking in and asking “are you speakin|^ 
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of capital in a broader sense than before,^^ or *‘in a narrower 
sense” as the case may be. Bat the economist cannot afford 
to run the risk of confusions of this kind. He must always, 
make quite sure that he knows what he means himself ; and 
lie must not trust to someone^s interrupting him and asking 
him to explain himself. And this makes it seem as though he 
were introducing new difficulties that are not met with in 
common conversation. But that is not the case. He does not 
make new difficulties. He merely brings into prominence some 
that are latent in evcr^^ day discourse. The trouble of examin- 
ing them in a good light is worth what it coats ; for it savea 
constant confusion of thought. 

Finally it should be remarked that though there is no 
perfectly clear and consistent tradition as to the verbal deilni- 
tion of capital ; there is a clear tradition that wo should use 
tlie tenn Wealth in preference to Capital when our attention 
is directed to the relations in which the stock of useful things, 
stands to general well-being, to methods of consumption, and 
to pleasui'es of poss(^ssioii : and that we should use the term 
Capital when our attention is directed to those attributes of 
productiveness and prospectiveness, which attach to all the 
storedmp fruits of Imrnaii effort, but are more prominent in 
some than in others. We should speak of Capital when con- 
sidering things as agents of production ; and we should speak 
of Wealth when considering them as resiiUs of production, as 
subjects of consumption a-J^d as yielding pleasures of possession. 

Thus the chief demmxl for capital arises from its prc^ - 
diictivenes^, from the services which it renders, for instance, 
in enabling wool to be spun and woven more easily than by 
the unaided hand, or in causing water to flow freely wherever 
it is wanted instead of being carried laboriously in pails; 
(though there arc other uses of capital, as for instance when 
it is lent to a spendthrift, which cannot easily be brought 
under this head). On the other hand the of capital 

is controlled by the bmt that in order to accumulate it, men 
M. ’ 3 
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must act prospective^ : they must ‘‘ wait ” and ** save/' they 
must sacnScei^e present to the future. And these two 
attributes iiavo much in common. For, as we saw in the 
last chapter, it is usual to speak of labour as employed 
productively wlien it provides for wants of the future rather 
than tlie present. 

§ 4, Capital has been classed as conmtii^ipn capital^ and 
au o^Iiary or instruraeutal capital. It seems necessary to retain 
this distinction because it is often used. But it is not a p^ood 
one: no clear line of division can be drawn between the two 
classes. Tlie general notion of the distinction which the terms 
are designed to suggest, can however be gathered from the 
following approximate definitions. 

Consumptimi^cajyital consists of goods in a form to satisfy 
Consumption Wants directly; that is, goods which afford a direct 
capital. sustenance to the workers, such as food, clothes, 

house-room, kc, 

A^Lclliary^ or h}stmmentaly capital is so called because 
Auxiliary it consists of all the goods that aid labour in 
capital. production. Under this head come tools, machines, 

factories, railways, docks, ships, <fec. ; and raw materials of all 
kinds. 

But of course a man’s clothes assist him in his work and 
are instrumental in keeping him warm ; and he derives a 
direct benefit from the shelter of his factory as he does from 
the shelter of his house. 


Kext we may follow Mill in distinguishing circulating 
Circulating^ which fulfils the wdiole of its office in 

and jfixed the production in which it is engaged, by a 

capital. single use,” from fixed cap ital “ which exists in a 

durable shape and the return to which is spread over a period 
of corresponding duration.” 

§ 5. To return to Income. If a person is engaged in 
business, he is sure to have to incur certain outgoings for raw 
material, the hire of labour, <kc. And, in that case, his ti^ue 
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or Wet Income is found by deducting from his gross income the 
outgoings that belong to its production. | j[et incom e. 

Now anything that a person does, for whiclilS¥''pi!d 
dirfectly or indirectly in money, helps to .swell his money 
income; while no services that he perfonns for himself are 
reckoned as adding to his nominal income. Thus a woman 
who makes her own clothes, or a man who digs in his own 
garden or repairs his ovn house, is earning income just 
as would the dressmaker, gardener <)r carpenter who might 
1x5 hired to do the work. 

It would be a great convenienf'e if there were two words 
available : one to represent a person’s total income and an- 
other his itioney income, i.e, that part of his total income 
which comes to him in the form of money. For scientific pur- 
poses it would bo best that tlie w ord income when occurring 
alone should always mean total real income. But as this plan 
is inconsistent with general usage we must, wdienever there is 
any danger of misunderstanding, say distinctly whether the 
term is to be taken in its narrower or its broader use. 

In this connection w^o may introduce a term of which 
we shall have to make frequent use hereafter. Netadvan- 
The need for it arises from the fact that every ^ages. 
occupation involves other disadvantages besides the fatigue 
of the work required in it, and every occupation oflers dihor 
advantages besides the receipt of money wages. The true 
reward wdnch an occupation oHia*b to labour has to be calcu- 
lated by eh'ducting tlie money value of all its disadvantages ** 
from that of all its advantages ; and we may desorilxi this 
true reward as the Net Advantages of the occupation. 

§ 6. The income derived from w^ealth has many forms. It 
includes all the various benefits wdiich a person derives from 
the ownership of w^ealth wdiether he ui^s it as capital or 
not Thus it includes the benefits which he gets from the 
use of his own piano, equally with those wbicli a piano dealer 
would wdn by letting out a piano on hire. And it includes, 
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as a special case, the money income which is derived from 
capital. This income is most easily measured when it takes 
Interest of form of a payment made by a Ixjrrower for 

capital. of y^Y ; it is then 

expressed as the ratio which tliat payment bears to the loan, 
and is ciillod I nUrei^U 

This is one of a group of notions, which we shall need to 
study carefully hereafter, but of wliich provisional definitions 
may conveniently be introduced here. 

When a man is engaged in business, bis Frojiu for the 

year are the excess of his recciT><.s from his husi- 
Profits, , r. , ^ . 

ness during tlie yt^ar over his outlay for ms 

business ; the difference between the value of his stock and 

plant at the end and at the beginning of the jTar being taken 

as part of his receipts or as part of his outlay, according as 

there has been an increase or decrease of va]u(‘. What re- 

Eamingsof mains of his profits after deducting interest on 

Management, capital at the current rate may be called his 

Earnimjs of unidertaking or management. 

The income derived from the ownership of land and other 
free gifts of nature is commonly called Fe%t\ 
and the term is sometimes stretched, so as to 
include the income derived from bouses and other things the 
supply of which is limited and cannot quickly be increased. 

§ 7. Social Income may be estimated by adding together 
the incomes of the individuals in the society in 
whether a nation or any other larger 
or smaller group of persons. But to reckon it directly 
is for most purposes simplest and best. Everything that is 
proiluced in the course of a year, every service rendered, ei^ery 
fi;esh utility brought about is a part of the national income. 

Thus it includes the benefit derived from the advice of a 
physician, the pleasure got from liearing a professional singer, 
and the enjoyment of all other ser%ices w^hich one j>erson may 
be hired to perform for another. It includes the services 
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rendered not only by the omnibus driver, but also by the \ 
coaehman who drives a private carriage. It includes the 
services of the domestic servant who makes or mends or 
cleans a carpet or a dress, as well as the results of the 
work of the upholsterer, the milliner, and tiie dyer. 

We must however be careful not to count the same thing 
twice. If we have counted a carj^et at its full value, we have 
already counted the values of the yarn and the labour that 
were used in making it ; and these must not be counted 
again \ 

1 Suppose however a landowner \vith an annual income of £*10,000 hires a 
private secretary at a salary of £r)00, who hires a servant at wages of £50. It 
may seem that if tlui iiicomeH of all these tliree i)crsons arc counted in as part 
of the net income of the country, some of it will be counted twice over, and 
some thr<‘e times. But this ia not the case. The landlord transfers to his 
secretary, in retura for his assistance, part of the i^urchasing poiver derived 
from the produce of laud; and the secretary again transfers j)art of this to his 
servant in return for lua assistance. The farm iiroduce the value of which 
goea as rent to the landlord, the assistance which the landlord derives from 
the work of the secretary, and that which the secretary denves from the w'ork 
of the servant are independent parts of the real net income of the countiy; 
and therefore the £10,000 and the £5t)0 and tlie £50 winch are their money 
measures, must all be counted iu when we are estiiuatmg the income of the 
country. But if the landlord makes an allowance of £500 a year to his son, 
that xnust not be counted as an independent income; because no services are 
rendered for it, and it would not be assessed to the Income-tax. 
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BOOK III. 

ON WANTS AND THEIR SATISFACTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In Book HI. we are to make a short provisional study of 
wants and thoir satisfaction; or, to express nearly the same 
thing in other words, of demand and consumption. 

This subject has been somewhat neglected by economists 
Scope of recently; partly because science seemed to 

Book III, have little to say upon it, beyond what is the 
common property of all sensible people who have had a 
large experience of life. But in recent years economics has 
borrowed much from the exact habits of tliought and expres- 
sion of the older physical sciences ; and, when these were 
applied to state clearly how the demand for a thing is to be 
measured, they were found to open up at once new aspects 
of the main problems of economics. The theory of demand is 
yet in its infancy ; but we can already see that it may be 
possible to collect and arrange statistics of consumption in 
such a way as to throw light on difficult questions of great 
importance to public well-being. 

And while the progress of the science is giving us a new 
power, the spirit of the age is giving us a new motive for this 
inquiry. It is urging us to pay ever closer attention to the 
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question whether our increasing wealth may not he made to 
go further than it does in pi-omoting the general well4>eing; 
and tliis again compels us to examine how far the exchange 
value of any element of wealth, whether in collective or indh 
vidual use, represents accurately the addition which it makes 
to happiness and well-being. 

"We will begin this Book with a short study of the 
variety of human wants, considered in their relation to 
human efforts axid activities. For the progressive nature of 
man is one whole. There is a special need to insist on this 
just now, l>ecaase the reaction against the comparative neglect 
of the study of wants by the earlier economists shows signs 
of being carried to the opjX)site extreme. It is importiint still 
to assert the great truth on which they dwelt somewhat too 
exclusively ; \i 2 . that while wants are the rulers of life among 
the lower animals, it is to changes in the forms of efforts and 
activities that wc must turn when in search for the keynotes 
of the history of mankind. 
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CHAPTER II 

WANTS IN HELATION TO ACTIVITIES. 

§ 1. Human wants and desires are countless in number 
und very various in kind. The uncivilizod man indeed has 
tioi many more needs than the brute animal ; but 
Jrogre* si*^e. <^very step in his progress upwartls inci'cases the 
variety of them together with the variety in his 
method of satisfying them. Thus thougli the brute and the 
iia\’age alike have their preferences for ( hoice morsels, neither 
of them cares much for change for its own sake. As, however, 
man rises in civilization, as his mind l>ecomes developed, and 
•even his animal passions begin to associate themselves with 
mental activities, his wants become rapidly more subtle and 
more various ; and in the minor details of life he l>egins to 
desire change for the sake of change, long before he has con- 
sciously escaped from the yoke of cuvstom. The first great 
step in this direction comes with the art of making a fire : 
gradually lie gets to accustom himself to many different kinds 
■of food and drink cooked in many different ways ; and before 
long, monotony begins to become irksome to him ; and he finds 
it a great hardship when accident compels him to live for 
a long time exclusively on one or two kinds of food. 

As a man^s riches increase his food and drink become 
more various and costly; but his appetit^e is 
Desire for liniited by nature, and when his expenditure on 
food is extravagant it is more often to gratify the 
desires of hospitality and display than to indulge hia own 
tenses. 
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Btlt, a$ Semor says Strong as is the desire for variety, 
it is weak compared with the desire for distinc- 
tion: a feeling which if we consider its tVniver- 
sality and its constancy, that it affects all men and at all 
times, tliat it comes with us from the cradle and never leaves 
us till M^e go into the grave, may be prormunced to be the most 
poweiiul of human passions.” Tins great half-truth is well 
illustrated by a comparison of the desire for clioice and various 
food with that for choice and various dress. 

§ *J. That need for dress which is the result of natural 
causes A^anes with the climate and the season of 
year, and a little with the nature of a ])erson’8 
occupations. But in dress conventional wants 
overshadow those which are natumb For instance in England 
now a well-to-do labourer is expected to appear on Sunday in 
a black coat and, in some places, in a silk hat ; thougla these 
would have subjected him to ridicule but a short time ago; 
and in all the lower ranks of life there is a constant increase 
both in that variety and expensiveness which custom requires 
as a minimum, and in lhat which it tolerates as a maximum; 
and the efforts to obtain distinction by diess extending 
themselves throughout the lower grades of English Society. 

But in the upper grades, though the dress of women is 
still various and costly, that of men is simple and inexpensive 
as compared with what it was in Europe not long ago, and is 
to-day in the East. For those men who are most truly dis- 
tinguished on their own account, have a natural dislike to 
seem to claim attention by their dress ; and they have set 
the fashion b 

' A woman may display wealth, but she may not display only her wealth, 
by her dress; or else she defeats her ends. She must iJso suggest some dis- 
tinction of character as well as of wealth : for though her dress may owe more 
to her dressmaker than to herself, yet there is a traditiomff assumption that, 
being less busy than man with external affairs, she can give more time to 
taking thought as to her dress. Even under the sway of modem fashions, to 
be “well dressed” — ^not “ exx»en»ively dressed” — is a reasonable minor aim 
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§ 3. House-room satisfies the imperative need for shelter 

from the weather : but that need plays very little 
House-room. i 

part in the enectivo demand for house-room, h or 

though a small but well-built cabin gives excellent shelter, its 

stifiing atmosphere, its necessary unclcanUness, and its want of 

the decencies and the quiet of life are great evils. It is not so 

much that they cause physical discomfort as that they tend to 

stunt the faculties, and limit people’s higher activities. With 

every increase in these activities the demand for laiger liouse- 

room liecoraes more urgent*. 

And therefore relatively large and well appointed house- 
room is, even in the lowest social ranks, at once a ‘‘ necessary 
for efficiency**,” and the most convenient and obvious way of 
advancing a material claim to social distinction. And even 
in those grades in which 6ver}^one has house-room sufliciejit for 
the higher activities of himself and his family, a yet further 
and almost unlimited increase is desired as a requisite for the 
exercise of many of the higher social activities. 

§ 4. It is again the desire for the c^xerciso and <levelop- 
Wants which activities, spreading through every rank 

develop acti VI- of society, which leads not only to the pursuit of 
science, literature and art for their own sake, but 
to the rapidly increasing demand for the work of tliose wla> 
pursue them as i)rofessions. This is one of the most marked 
characteristics of our age ; and the same may be said of tlio 
growing desire for those amuse^ments, siicli as athletic games 


for those who desire to bo distinguished for their faculties aivd abilities; and 
tliis will be still more the case if the evil dominion of the wanton vagaries of 
fahlnon should pass away. For to arrange costumes beautiful in themselves, 
vanotts and well-adaptod to their purposes is an object worthy of high en- 
deavour ; it belongs to the same class, though not to the same rank in that 
class, as the painting of a good picture. 

1 It is true that many active minded working men prefer cramped bxigings 
in a town to a roomy cottage ni the country; but that is because they have a 
strong taste for those activities for which a country life offers little scope. 

S See above Book IT. cL. iii. § 3. 
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and travelling, which develop activities, rather than indulge 
any sensuous craving \ 

For indeed the desire for excellence for its own sake, is 
almost as wide in its range as the lower desii'e Desire for 
for distinction. As that graduates down from excellence* 
the ambition of those who may hf)pe that their names will 
be in men^s mouths in distant lands and in distant times, to 
the hope of the country lass that the new riblmn she puts on 
for Easttir may not pass unnoticed by her neighbours ; so the 
desire for excellence for its own sake graduates down from 
that of a Newton, or a Stradivarius, to that of the fisherman 
who, even when no one is looking and he is not in a hurry, 
ilelights in handling his craft well, and in the fact that she 
is well built and responds promptly to his guidance. X>esires 
f)f this kind exert a great influence on the Supply of tlie 
highest faculties and the greatest inventions ; and tl)ey are 
not unimportant on the side of Demand. For a large part of 
tlie demand for the most highly skilled professional services 
and the beat work of the mechanical artisan, arises from the 
delight that people have in the training of their own faculties, 
and in exercising them by aid t>f tlie most delicately ad- 
justed and respoixsive implements. 

Speaking broadly therefore, although it is man’s wants 
in the earliest stages of his development that Rgjation of 
give riiso to liis activities, yet afterwards each wants to 
new step upwards is to be regarded rather as ^cuvities. 
the development of new activities giving rise to new wants, 
than that of new wants giving rise to new aetivities. 

We see this clearly if we look away from healthy con- 
ditions of life, where new activities are constantly being 
developed, and watch the West Indian negro using his new 

1 As a minor point it may b<* noti<“e<i tliat tlnose drinks which stimulate the 
mental activities are largely diRphwing those wdiich merely gratify the senses. 
The consumption of tea is increasing very fast while that of alcohol is station- 
ary; and there is in all ranks of society a diminishing demand for the grosser 
and more immediately stupefying forms of alcohol. 
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freedom and wealth not to get the means of satisfying new 
wants, but in idle stagnation that is not rest ; or again look 
at that rapidly lessening part of the English working classes, 
who have no ambition and no pride or delight in the growth 
of their faculties and acti\ ities, and sj)end on drink whatever 
surplus their wages afford over the bare necessaries of a 
squalid life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GRADATIONS OF CONSUMERS' DEMAND, 

§ 1. When a trader or a manufacturer buys anything to 
be used in production, or be sold again, his consumers’ 
demand is based on his anticipations of the demand 
profits which ho can derive from it. Tliose fradTrs^ 
profits depend at any time on speculative risks demand, 
and on other causes, which will need to be considered later 
on. But in t.lie long run the price which a trader or 
manufacturer can afford to pay for a thing depends on the 
prices which consumers will pay for it, or for tlie things 
made by aid of it. The ultimate regulator of all demand 
is therefore consumers^ demand. And it is with that almost 
exclusively that wo shall l>e concerned in the pn^sent Book. 

Utility is taken to be correlative to Desire or Want : and 
we have just seen that each several want is limited, and 
that with every increase in the amount of a 
thing which a man has, the eagerness of his satiable 
desire to obtain more dimini slies ; until it yields 
place to the desire for some other thing, of 
w^hich perhaps he hardly thought so long as his more urgent 
wants were still unsatisfied. Everyone says now and then to 
himself — I hare had so much of tiiis that I do not care to 
buy any more. If it were cheaper I might buy a little more ; 
but I do not care enough for it to buy more at a price as high 
as is charged for it. In other words, the additional benefit 
which a person derives from a given increase of his stock of 
anything, diminishes with the growth of the stock that he 
already has. This statement of a fundamental tendency of 
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human nature may be called the law of satiable teiants or of 

diminishing utility. 

Suppose, for instance, tliat tea o£ a certain quality is to be 
bad at 2s, per lb. A person might be willing to give 10s. 
for a single pound once a year rather than go without it 
altogether; while if ho could have any amount of it for 
nothing he would perhaps not care to use more than 
30 lbs. in the year. But as it is, he buys perhaps 10 Ihs, 
in the year; that is to say, the difference between the 
satisfaction which he gets from buying 9 Ihs. and 10 lbs. is 
enough for him to be willing to pay 25. for it : while the fact 
that lie does not buy an eleventh pound, shows that ha does 
not think that it would be worth an extra 25. to him, 

Such facts as these come within the daily experience of 
everybody. They illustrate the rule that the 

a thing to any one (that is, tl»e total satisfaction 
^lal utility. benefit it yields him) generally increases with 
every increase in his stock of it ; but yet does not increase 
as fast as his stock increases. If a number of equal additions 
be made to his stock, one after another, the additional benefit 
which he derives from any one will be less than from the 
previous one. In other words, if his stock of it increases at 
a uniform rate, the benefit which he derives from it increases 
at a diminishing rate. 

To return to our purchaser of tea. The market price of 
25, a pound measures tlie utility to him of the tea which 
lies at the margin, or terminus or end of his purchases; and 
this introduces us to one of those few technical terms wliich 
are indispensahle ; because the notions which they express are 
ever recurring in the business of life ; while yet there are no 
words in ordinary use which repi'eseiit them well. 

Wo may call that part of the commodity which a person 
Marginal is only just induced to purchase his marginal 

purchase. purchase ; l^ecause lie is on the margin of doubt 

whether it is worth his while to incur the outlay required 
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to obtain it And the utility of his marginal purchase may 
l>e called the marginal utility of the commodity Marj^inal 
to him. Or, if instead of buying it, ho makes 
the thing himself, then its marginal utility is the utility of 
that part which he thinks it only Just worth his while to 
make. If the price which a purchaser of tea is just willing to 
pay for any pound be called his dsma mf^ pric e. Marginal 
then is his 7 narginal demand jjvice. And demand price, 
our law may l)e 

The larger the amount of a thing that a person has, the 
less will, other things being equal, be the price wliich he will 
pay for a little more of it : or, in other words, the less will be 
his marginal demand for it. The condition “ other things 
being equal” must not be allowed to drop out of sight. If, 
for instance), his income were suddenly increased, he would be 
lik(‘ly to buy more of a tiling, even though he had a good 
stock of it already. 

§ 2. 'Next we have to take account of the fact that, 
m people say, “ a sliilling is worth much more to marginal 
a poor man tlian to a rich one.” We have utility of 
already* noticed, for instance, that a clerk with ''**^*®'^* 

£100 a- year will walk to his business in a much heavier rain 
than the clerk with .£300 a-year; for a threepenny omnibus 
fare measures a greater l>eneht, or utility to the poorer man 
than to the richer. If the poorer man spends the money, 
he will suffer more from the want of it afterwaixis than 
the richer would. The benefit that is measured in the poorer 
man's mind by tli reopen ce, is greater than that measured by 
it in the richer man’s mind. If the richer man rides a 
hundred times in tlie year and the poorer man twenty times, 
then the benefit of the hundredth ride which the richer mau^ 
is only just induced to take is measured to him liy threepence ; 
and tlie benefit of the twentieth ride which the poorer man 


1 Book I. Ch. lu. § 1. 
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is only just induced to take is measured to him by tlireepenca 
JPor each of them the marginal beneht or utility is measured 
by threepence ; but it is greater in the case of the poorer man 
ttian in that of the richer. 

Bo when tea, sold at 2^. a pound, is drunk by diOforent 
people some of whom are richer than others, then 2.v. a pound 
will measure the utility, or benefit, to each one of them of the 
tea that lies at the margin or terminus or end of his or her 
purchases. But while one will drink twenty pounds a year, 
another will make shift with six ; and the benefit of the 
marginal purchase will be much greater to the latter than to 
the former. If the price of this kind of tea fell to 1^, M,, a 
poor person who was enabled to buy an extra seventh pound 
of it, would derive more benefit from the change than a richer 
on© would from adding anotlier pound, or perhaps even another 
two or three pounds to his or her already large consumption. 
Thus we may say generally that every increase in a j>erson’s 
resources increases the price which he is willing to pay for 
any given benefit. And in the same way every diminution of 
his resources diminishes the price that he is willing to pay for 
any benefit. 

To obtain complete knowledge of a person’s demand for 
. , anything, we should have to ascertain how much 

Demand for of it he would be willing to purchase at each ot 
anything, prices at which it is likely to be offered. 

Thus fur instance we may find that he would buy 

6 lbs. at r)0J. per lb. 1 0 lbs. at 24t/. per lb. 
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were filled in 

for 


amounts wo should have an exact statement of his demand, 
and the complete list may be called his demand scJieduJeK 

^ may here iutrodac© the first of a series of siiuide diaf,Tam8 designed to 
illustrate ©couomie theory. Thom icho mish may omit the vohole urien ; for the 
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I X Whea w© say that a personas demand for anything 
increases, we mean that he will bny more of it than he 
would before at the same price, and that he will buy as much 
of it as before at a Jiigher price. 

That is to say, a general increase in his demand is an 
increase throughout the whole list of prices at increase in a 
which he is willing to purchase difierent amounts person’s 
of it ; and not merely that he is willing to buy 
more of it at the current price^. 

reaaoiiiiig in the text is always complete in itself and does not depend on 
them. They do but ex])ress familiar facts in a new language which is terse and 
precise, and will be found helpful hy those readers who are inclmcd towai‘ds it. 

Such a demand schedule may bo translated, on a idan now coming Into 
famihat use, into a curve that may l)e called his demand Citnr., Let Ox and 
Oy be drawn tl)e one horizontally, the other vertically. Let an inch measured 
along Ox represent 10 lb, of tea, and an inch measured along Oy represent 
40d. 


Tenths of Fortieths of 

an inch. an inch. 


Tahe Owi=6, 

and draw wi i pi = 50 

Om^ssl 


Om-n ^ 8 


Ch//4^9 

„ ,, 7/147)4 ST *28 

Ol«6=s 10 


Owe^ll 



», T/l<jpij 

(Jwa 

9» •» 



nit being on Ox and m^pi being drawn vertically from w^; and so for the 

others. Then piPa are points on his Bemaivd Curve for tea; or as we 

may say Bemano Points. If wo could find demand points in the same manner 
f(jr every possible quantity of tea we should get the whole continuous curve 
J)// as shown in the figure. 

1 (Geometrically it is represented by raising his demand curve, or, what 
comes t.o the same thing, moving it to the right, with perhaps some modifica- 
tion of its shape ; or in other words by raising his demand schedule. 

For some discuseion of tlie uses of the term Demand by Mill and Cairnes^ 
see J^nneqdes HI. iii. 4. 


M. 
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§ 4* So far we have looked at the demand of a single 
Demand of a individual And in the particular case of such a 
market. thing as tea, the demand of a single person is 

fairly representative of the general demand of a whole market : 
for the demand for tea is a constant one ; and, since it can be 
purchased in small quantities, every variation in its price is 
likely to affect the amount which he will buy. But even 
among those things which are in constant use, there are 
many for which the demand on the part of any single in- 
dividual cannot vary continuously with every small change in 
price, but can move only by great leaps. For instance, a 
small fail in the price of hats or watches will not aOect the 
action of everyone, but it will induce a few persons, who were 
in doubt whether or not to get a new hat or a new watch, to 
decide in favour of doing so. 

In large markets, however, where ricli and poor, old and 
young, men and women, persons of all varieties of tastes, 
temperaments and occupations are mingled together, every 
fall, however slight, in the price of a commodity in general 
use, will, other things being e<(ua], increase the total sales of 
it ; ju.st as an unhealthy autumn increases the mortality of a 
large town, though many persons are uninjured by it. 

Let us however return to the demand for tea. The 
aggregate demand in the place is the sum of the demands 
of all the individuals there. Some will be richer and some 
poorer than the individual consumer whose demand schedule 
wo have just written down ; some will have a gi'ealer and 
others a smaller liking for tea than he has. Let us suppose 
that there are in the place a million purchasers of tea, and 
that their average consumption is equal to his at e^ch several 
price. Th(in the demand of that place is represented by the 
same schedule as ])efore, if we write a million pounds of tea 
instead of mie pound’. 


1 The demand is represented by the same curve as before, only au inch 
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There then one geneml Law of Demand : — The greater 
the 4amonnt to be sold, the smaller must bo the i^awofDe* 
piiee at which it is ojBfered in order that it may 
find purchasers ; or, in other words, the amount demanded in- 
creases with a fall in price, and diminishes with a rise in price. 

There will not l>e any uniform relation betw^een the fall in 
price and the increase of demand. A fall of one-tenth in the 
price may increase the sales by a twentieth or by a (juarter, 
or it may double them. But as the numbers in the left- 
hand column of the demand schedule increase, those in the 
right-hand column will always diminish. 

The price will measure the marginal utility of the com- 
modity to ea(*h purchaser individually : we cannot speak of 
price as measuring marginal utility in general^ because the 
wants and circumstances of diilerent {people are ditiei’ent, 

§ 5. The demand prices in our list arc those at wiiich 
various quantities of a thing can be sold in a 
market during a given time and undcf* given a rival 
conditions. Tf the conditions vary in any respect 
the 2 ')rice 8 wdJl j^robably i*equiro to be changed ; and this 
has constantly to be done when the desire for anything is 
materially altered by a v'ariaiion of custom, or by a cheapening 


meatiurcii along Ox now rejireHcntK ten million poniHis iribt<md of ton pounds. 
And a fonual definition of the Demand curve 
for a imirket may be given thun: — The demand 
cur'^e f<jr any commodity in a market during 
any given unit of time is tb© locus of demand 
points for it. That is to say, it is a curve such 
that if from any point on it, a straight line 
PM be drawn ])erpendicular to Ox, PM repre- 
sents the price at which purchasois 'will b© 
forthcoming for an amount of tho comiaodity 

represtmted by OM. 

It must be remembered that the demand ^ a? 

schedulo gives the prices at which various quantities of a thing can be sold 
in a mai'ket during a given time and under given conditions. If the conditions 
vary in any respect the figures of tho schedule wdll x>robably re<iuire to bo 
changed. 
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of the supply of a rival commodity, or by the iuvoation of 
a new one. For instance, the list of demand prices for tea 
is drawn out on the assumption that the price of coffee is 
known; but a failure of the coffee harvest would raise the 
prices for tea. The demand for gas is liable to be reduced by 
an improvement in electric lighting ; and in the same way a 
fall in the price of a particular kind of tea may cause it to bo 
substituted for an inferior but cheaper variety. 

Our next siep will be to consider the general character of 
demand in the cases of some important commodities ready 
for immediate consumption. We shall thus })e continuing 
the inquiry made in the preceding chapter as to the variety 
and satiability of wants; ]>ut we sliall })f3 treating it from 
a rather difi'erent point of view, viz. that of prioe-ntatistics. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

THE ELASTICITY OF WANTH 

I 1. We have seen that the only universal law m to a 
person’s desire for a commodity is that it dimi- 
nljahes, other things being equal, with every in- 
crease in his supply of that commodity. But this 
diminution may be slow or rapid. If it is slow the price that 
he will give for the commodity will not fall much in conse- 
quence of a considerable increase in his supply of it; and a 
small fall in price will cause a comparatively large increase in 
his purchases. But if it is rapid, a small fall in price will 
cause only a very small increase in his purchases. In the 
former case his willingness to purchase the thing stretches 
itself out a great deal under the action of a small inducement: 
the elasticity of his wants, we may say, is great. In the 
latter case the extra inducement given by the fall in price 
causes hardly any extension of his desire to purchase : the 
elasticity of his demand is small. If a fall in price from say 
16d. to 15(/. per lb. of tea would much increase his purchases, 
then a rise from 15(/. to 16cf. would much diminish them : 
when the demand is elastic for a fall in price, it is elastic also 
for the opposite rise. 

As with the demand of one person so with that of a 
whole market. And we may say generally: — The elasticity 
of demand in a market is great or small according as the 
amount demanded increases much or little for a given fall 
in price, and diminishes much or little for a given rise in 
price* 

§ 2. The price which is so high relatively to the poor man 
as to be almost prohibitive, may be scarcely felt 
hy the rich; tlxe poor man for instance never different 
tastes wine, but the very rich man may drink as 
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much of it as he has a fancy for, without giving himself a 
thought of its cost. We shall therefore get the clearest notion 
of the law of the elasticity of demand, by considering one class 
of society at a time. Of course there are many degrees of 
richiiess among the rich, and of poverty among the poor ; but 
for the present we may neglect these minor subdivisions. 

When the gfice of a thing is very high relatively to any 
class, they will buy but little of it ; and in some cases custom 
and habit may prevent them from using it freely even after its 
price has fallen a good deal But such cases, though not 
infrequent, will not form the general rule, and anyhow as 
soon as it has been taken into common use, any considerable 
fall in its price will cause a great increase in the demand for 
it. The elasticity of demand will be great for high pnces, and 
groat or at least considerable for medium prices, but it will 
declme as the price falls ; and gradually fade away if the fall 
goes 80 far that satiet}’^ level is reached. 

The level at which ‘‘very high” prices end and ‘‘high*’ 
prices begin, is of course different for different classes, and so 
is the level at which ‘‘low ” prices end and “very low” prices 
begin. Varieties in detail arise from the fact» that there are 
some commodities with which people are easily satiated, and 
others — chiefly things used for display — for which their desire 
is almost unlimited \ 

§ 3 . There are some things the current prices of which 

iiiustration'fe ** very low ” relatively even to 

the poorer classes ; such are for instance salt, and 
^many kinds of savours and flavours, and also cheap medicines. 

1 The figures iu Ch. in, § 4 show a email elasticity iu tlie ilemand for tea, 
and a diminution m the total outlay on it as its price falls. To illustrate the 
general rule that tlie total outlay is largest for prices neither very high, nor 
very low, we might suppose 2 pounds to be bought at 50 pence, 4 at 40, 8 at 80, 
14 at 21, 17 at 20, 20 ut 17, 24 at 14, 27 at 12, 30 at 9, 40 at 5, 50 at 3 ; so that 
the total outlay would be 200 jience for a “very high pnce, rising to 340 pence 
for medium prices and falling again to 150 for a vei*y low price. But see 
rriticipleSf til. iv. 2. 
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It is doubtful whether any fall in price would induce a consi- 
derable increase in the consumption of these. 

The current prices of meat, milk and butter, wool, tobacco, 
imported fruits, and of ordinary me<lical attendance, are such 
that ' every variatio^i in price makes a great change in the 
consumption of them by the working classes, and the lower 
half of the middle classes; but ?be rich would not much in- 
crease their own peraonal consumption of them however cheaply 
they were to be had. In other worduS the direct demand for 
these commodities is very elastic on the part of the working 
and lower middle clasbes, though not on the part of the rich. 
But the working class is so numerous that their consumption 
such things as are well within their reach is much greater 
than tliat of the rich ; and therefore the aggregate demand for 
all things of the kind is very elastic, A little while ago sugar 
belonged to this group of commodities: but its price in Eng 
land has now fallen so far as to be low relatively even to the 
working classes, and the demand for it is therefore not 
elastic. 

The current prices of wall fruit, of the Ijetter kinds of fish 
and other moderately e>xpensive luxuries are such as to make 
the consumption of them by the middle class increase mtich 
with every fall in price ; in other w^ords the jniddlo class de- 
mand for them is very (las tic : while the demands on the 
part of tlie rich aiul on the part of the working class is much 
less elastic, the fonncr because it is alre^ady nearly satiated, 
the latter because the price is still too high 

The current prices of such things as rare wines, fruit out 
of season, highly skilled medical and legal assistauce^, ai’e so 
liigh that there is but little demand for them except from 
the ^‘h : but what demand there is has in most cases con- 
siderable elasticity. And in fact much of the demand for 
the more expensive kinds of food is really a demand for the 
means of obtaining social distinction, and is almost in- 
satiable. 
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. The case of necessa ries is exceptional When the 

i^Stemand for price o£ wbroTis Very higli, and again when it 
i ’ 'neces»«rieB. jg demand has very little elasticity : 

at all events if we aasume that wheat, even when scarce, is the 
chexipest f<K)d for man ; and that, even when most plentiful, 
it is not consumed in any other way. We know thxit a fall in 
the pi‘ice of tlie quartern loaf from 6c/. to 4cZ. hxis scarcely any 
effect in increxising the consumption of hrcfwl. With regard 
to tlie other end of tlie scale it is more difficult to s])eak witli 
certainty, because there luia been no approxich to a scarcity ixi 
England since the repeal of the corn laws. But, availing our- 
selves of estimates made in a less happy time, we may sup- 
POkSO that deficits in the supply of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 tenths would 
cause a rise in price of 3, 8, 16, 28, or 45 tenths respectively. 
Much greater variations in prices indeed than this have not 
been uncommon. Tims wheat sold in London for ten shillings 
a bushel ixi 1335, ljut in the following year it sold for ten 
pence. 

There mxxy be even more violent clianges than this in the 
5 price of a thing whiclx is not necessaiy, if it is perishable and 
tlie demfind for it is inelastic : thus fish may be very dear one 
day, xiiid sold for* manure two or three days later. 

Water is one of the few things the consumption of which 
we are able to observe at xill prices from the very highest 
down to nothing at all. At modertite pr*ices the demand for 
it is very clastic. But the uses to which it can be put are 
captible of being completely filled : xiiid as its price sinks to- 
wards zero the demand for it loses its elasticity. Nfiarly the 
same may be sxud of siak* Its price in England is so low that 
the demand for it as an article of food is very inelastic : but 
injndia the price is comparatively high and the demand is 
comparati vel y el astio. 

The price of house;| 3 f¥^m on the other hand has never 
fallen very low except^'^^en a locality is being deserted by 
its inhabitants. Where the condition of society is healthy, 
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and there is bo check to general prosperity, there seems 
always to be an elastic demand for house-ixxm, on account 
both of the real conveniences and the social distinction which 
it afl'ords. The desire for those kinds of clothing which are 
not nsed for tlie imrpose of display, is satiable: when their 
price is low the demand for them has scarcely any elasticity* 

g 5. When trying to ascertain how the purcliases of a 
commodity are affected by changes in its price, we cauBcs that 
meet with several We must take 

account of changes in the purchasing power of oo demand, 
money whicli are a source of confusion in all statistics of 
prices. And we must allow for cbmigos in fashioiij^ and tiaBte 
and habit, for the opening out of new uses of a commodity, 
f(^r the disco veiy or improvement or clieapening of other things 
tliat can be app]i<Hl to the same uses with it. 

And further we must remember tliat tiuie is required to 
enable a rise in the price of a commodity to exert its full 
influence on consumption. Time is required for 

^ ‘ ^ . Slowness of 

consumers to become faunliar with substitutes the growth of 

that can be used instead of it, and perhaps for 
producers to get into the habit of prcKlucing them in sufRcient 
quantities. Time may be also wanted for the growtli of habits 
of familiarity with the new commodities and the discoveiy of 
ineihcKls of economizing them. 

For instance when wood and charcoal became dear in 
England, familiarity with coal as a fuel grew slowly, 11 replaces 
were but slowly adapted to its use, and an organized traffic in 
it did not spring up quickly even to places to which it could 
be easily carried by water: the invention of jirocesses by 
which it could be used as a substitute for charcoal in manu- 
facture went even more slowly, and is indeed hardly yet com- 
plete. Again, when in recent years the price of coal became 
very high, a great stimulus was given to the invention of 
economies in its use especially in the production of iron and 
steam ; but few of these inventions boi'e much practical fruit 

3—5 
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till lifter the high piice had passed away. Again, when a 
new line of tramways or of suburban railways is opened, even 
those who live near the line do not get into the habit of 
making the most of its assistance at once; and a good deal 
more time elapses before many of those wdiose places of 
business are near one end of the line change their homes so 
as to live near the other end. Again, wlien petroleum fii'St 
l>ecame plentiful few pc^ople were ready to use it freely ; 
gnulually petroleum and petroleum lamps have become familiar 
to all classes of society: too much influence would thereh^re be 
attributed to the fall iji price which has occurred since then, 
if it were credited with all the increase of consumption ^ 

1 The demantl for things of a higher quality depends much on sensibility: 
some people care little for a refined flavour in their wine i)roTided they can 
get i)lenty of it : others crave a high quality, but are easily satiated. In the 
ordinary working class districts the inferior and tlie better joints are sold at 
nearly the same price: but some well paid artisans in the north of England 
have developed a liking for the best meat, and will pay for it nearly as high a 
price as can be got in the west end of London, where the price is kept arti- 
ficially high by the necessity of sending the inferior joints away for sale else- 
where. Use also gives rise to acquired distastes as well as to acquired tastes. 

Generally speaking those things have the most elastic demand, which are 
capable of being applied to many different uses. Water for instance is needed 
first as food, then for cooking, then for washing of various kinds and so on. 
When there is no special drought, but water is sold by the pailful, tbe price 
may be low enough to enable even the jioorer classes to drink as much of it as 
they are inclined, while for cooking they sometimes use the same water twice 
over, and they apply it very scantily in washing. The middle classes will 
perhaps not use any of it twice for cooking; but they will make a pail of 
water go a good deal further for washing purposes than if they had an un- 
limited supply at command. When water is supplied liy pipes, and charged 
at a very low rate by meter, many people use as much of it even for washing 
na they feel at all inclined to do; and wdien the water is supplied not by 
meter but at a fixed annual charge; and is laid on in every place where it is 
wanted, the use of it for every puiq^ose is carried to the full satiety limit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CHOICE BETWEEN DIFFERENT USES OF THE SAME 
THING. IMMEDIATE AND DEFEHREO USES. 

g 1. The primitive housewife finding that she has a 
limited number of hanks of yarn from the yearns 
shearing, considers all the domestic wants for means be 
clothing and tries to distribute the yarn betw'hen tween different 
them in such a way as to contribute as much an 
possilde to the family well-being. She will think she has 
failed if, when it is done, she has reason to regret tliat she 
did n(»t ap]>ly nior-e to making, say socks, and less to vests 
That would mean that she had miscalculated the points at 
which to suspend the making of socks and ’^'ests respectively ; 
that she had gone too far in the case of vests, and not far 
enough in that of socks ; and that therefore at the ))(>ints at 
which she actually did stop, the utility o£ yarn turned into 
socks was greater than that of yarn turned into vests. But 
if, on the other hand, she hit on the right points to stop at, 
then she made just so many socks and vests that she got an 
equal amount of good out of the last bundle of yarn that she 
applied to socks, and the last she applied to -vx^sts. This illus> 
trates a general principle, which mav be expr^essed thus : — - 

a person has a thing which he can put to several uses, 
he will distribute it between tliose uses hi sucli a way that it 
has Ihe same marginal utility in all. For if it had a greater 
mar^nal utility in one use than another, he would gain by 
taking away some of it from the second use and applying it to 
the firstJ 
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One great disadvantage of a primitive econojtiy, in wMoh 
there is but little free exchange, is that a person may easily 
hare so much of one thing, say wool, that, when he has 
applied it to every possible use, its marginal utility in each 
use is low ; and at the same time he may have so little of 
some other thing, say wood, that its marginal utility for him 
is very high. M(3anwhile some of his neighlx)urs may 1)0 in 
great need of wool, and have more wood than they can turn 
/ Difficulties of account. If each gives up that which 

I barter. lias for him the lower uoilit/ and receives that 

which lias the liigher, each will gain by the exchange. But 
to make such an adjustment by barite r, would be tedious and 
difficult. 

The difficulty of barter is iiuleed not so very great where 
there are but a few simple commodities, eacli of which can be 
adapted by domestic work to several uses ; th(^ weaving wife 
and tlie spinster daugliters adjusting rightly the marginal 
utilities of tlio diffieient u>ses of the wool, while the husband 
and the sons do the same for the wood. 

§ 2. But wlieu commodities have liecome very numerous 
The need for higiily specialized, there is an urgent need 

money. ^ for the free use of money, or general purchasing 
power ; for that alone can be applied easily in an unlimited 
variety of purchases. And in a money-economy, good ma- 
nagement is shown by so adjusting the margins of suspense 
on each line of expenditure that the marginal utility of a 
shilling's worth of goods on each line shall be the same. 

Thus for instance the clerk who is in doubt whether to 
ride to town, or to walk and have some little extra indulgence 
at his lunch, is weighing against one nxmUxer the (marginal) 
utilities of two different modes of spending hiaaponey. And 
A chief use of experienced housekeeper urges on a 

domestic youug couple the importance of keeping accounts 
accounts. Carefully, a chief motive of the advice is that 
they may avoid spending impulsively a great deal of money on 
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furniture and other things ; for, though some quantity of these 
is really needful, yet, when bought lavishly, they do not give 
Idgh (marginal) utilities in proportion to their cost, ^id 
when the young pair look over their year’s budget at the end 
of the year, and find perhaps that it is necessaiy^ to cuHail thexr 
expenditure somewhere, they compare the (marginal) utilities 
of different items, weighing the loss of utility that would 
result from taking away a pound’s expenditure here, with that 
which they would lose by taking it away there : they strive 
to adjust their parings down so that the aggrega(,e loss of 
utility may be as little avS possible. 

§ 3. The different uses between which a commodity is 
distributed need <di be present uses ; some may be pi'esent 
and some furijre. A prudent person will endeavoui^ to dis- 
tribute his means between all their several uses 
present and future in such a way that they will ^turc^beneffts^ 
have in each the same marginal utility. But, in 
estimating tlie present marginal utility of a dis- 
tant source of benefit to him, a twofold allowance must be 
made; firstly, for its uncertainty^; and secondly, for the dif- 
fenmee in the value to him of a distant as compared with a 
present benefit ^ 

If people regarded future lauiefitB as (equally desirable 
with similar and equal benetiks at the present 
time, they would probably endeavour to dis- fit'^are^ ms- 
tribute their pleasures evenly throughout their 
lives. They would tben^ore generally be willing by different 
t*o give up a present pleasure for tho sake of an 
equal }>leasure in tho future, provided they could bo certain of 
having it. But in fact human nature is so constituted that 
in estimating the “present value” <»f a future benefit most 

1 This is an ohjcctwe property which all wclhinlornicd persons would esti- 
mate in tlie same way. 

5> This is a sithjective property wliich different people would estimate ill 
different ways according to their individual characters, and their circumstances 
at the time. 
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people generally make a second deduction from its future 
value, in the form of what we may call a ‘‘discount/’ that 
increases with th(i period for which the pleasui’eTfs^&efermi 
One will reckon a distant Ixjnefil at nearly tlie same value 
which it would liave for him if it were present ; while another 
who has less power of realizing the future, less patience and 
self' control, will care comparatively little for any benefit that 
is not near at hand. 

Many people derive from the mere feeling of ownership a 
stronger satisfaction than they derive from ordinary ph‘asures 
in the narrower sense of the term: for example, the delight in 
the possession of land will oftep induce people to pay for it so 
high a price that it yields them hut a very poor return on 
their investment, llicre is a delight in ownership for its own 
sake; and there is a delight in owm^rship on account of the 
distinction it yields. Sometimes the latter is stronger tlian 
the former, sometimes weaken ; and perhaps no oin^ knows 
himself or other people well enough to be able to draw the 
line quite certainly between the two^ 

1 The rates at which different people discoiuit the future affect not only 
their tendency to save, as the term is ordinarily uiiderstood, but also their 
tendency to buy things which will be a lasting source of pleasure rather than 
those which give a stronger but more transient enjoyment; to buy a new coat 
rather than to indulge in a drinking Iwut, or to choose simple furniture that 
will wear well, rather than showy furniture that will soon fall to pieces. And 
further, the same person will dincount future jileasurea at different rates at 
different times, according to his mood. 
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VALUE AND UTILITY'. 

§ 1. Ws may now turn to consider how far the price, 
which is actually paid for a tiling, represents iJie 
satijsfaction that arises from its possession. This 
is a subject on wliich economic science lias very 
little to say, but that little is f)f some importance. 

We have already seen that the price which a person pays 
for a thing, can never exceed, and jjeUom comes up to that 
which he would be willing to pay rather than go without 
it : so that the gi’atilication which he gets from its purchase 
generally exceeds that which he gives up in paying away its 
price; and he thus derives from the purchase a surplus of 
satisfaction, Tlie excess of the jirice which ho would lie 
willing to pay ratluu* than go without tlie thing, 
over that which he actually does j)ay, is the 
economic measure of this surplus satisfaction. 

It has some analogies to a rent, but is peihaps best called 
Consan^fs Surplus. 

It is obvious that the Consumer’s Surpluses derived from 
some commodities are much greater than from others. There 
are many comforts and luxuries of which the prices are veiy 
much below those which many people would pay rather than 
go entirely without them ; and which therefore afTord a very 
great Consumer's Surplus. Good instances are matches, salt, 
a penny newspaper, or a postage^stamp. 

We are apt to underrate the lienefits which we derive from 
the opportunities afforded to us by our surroundings, or, as 
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the Germam say, from the of circumstances 

around us. We take it for grantecf that •we can buy a 
newspaper with several thousand line.s of news in it for a 
penny : and we seldom consider that if we would pay (say) 
a shilling rather than be deprived of our newspaper, the 
opportunity of buying it for a penny gives us a surplus benefit 
of eleven pence a day. 

This notion is of great importance for the higher Avork of 
the economic student. But it involves many dilBculties, and 
is apt to be misunderstood and misapplied by the beginner : 
and therefore, what little is said of it in the present treatise, 
may be relegated to Appendix B. 

§ 2. The notion itself in some vague form or otlu^r is con- 
stantly present with us. This is another instance in which 
the daily language of ordinary life, while sufficient for many 
practical purposes, is not quite exact and complete ; so that 
on examination it is found to suggest more than appears at 
first sight. 

Thus, for instance, it is a common saying that the real 
value of things to us is not gauged by the price we pay for 
them : that, though we spend for instance much more on teii 
than on salt, yet salt is of greater real value to us ; and that 
this would be clearly seen, if we were entirely 
<^eprived of it. This argument is but thrown 
into precise form, when it is said tliat we cannot 
trust the marginal utility of a commodity to indicate its total 
utility : fo!’, though it is true that, Avhen a person spends 
sixpence on a cpiarter of a pound of tea inste^ad of on a stone 
of salt, he does so because he prefers the tea : yet he would 
not prefer the tea if he did not know that he could easily get 
whatever salt he mjeded for his more urgent requirements. 

Again, if the real value of anything were being discussed 
with reference, not to a single individual, but to people in 
general, it would naturally be assumed that a shilling’s worth 
of gratification to one EnglisViman might be taken as equiva* 
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tent with a shilling's worth to another, “ to start with,” and 
until cause to the contrary were shown.'’ But o,. 
every one would know that this was a reason- people m 
able course only on the supposition that the con- 
sumers of tea and those of salt belonged to the same classes of 
people ; and included people of every variety of temperament. 
And if, instead of comparing tea and salt, which are both 
used largely by all classes, we had compared either of them 
with champagne or pineapples, this assumption could not 
have been made even for a first rough guess. In earlier 
generations many statesmen, and even some economists, neg- 
lected to make adequate allowance for considerations of this 
class, especially when constructing schemes of taxation ; and 
their words or deeds seemed to imply a want of sympathy 
with the sufferings of the poor; ihougli more often they were 
due simply to want of thought. 

On the whole however it happens that by far the greater 
number of the events with which (‘conoinics deals, affect in 
about equal proportions all the different classes of society; 
that if the money measures of the happiness caused by two 
events are equal, there is not in general any very gvesit 
difference between the amounts of the happiness in the two 
cases. And it is on account of this fact tliat the exact mea- 
surement of the Consumers' Surplus in a market has already 
much theoretical interest, and may become of high practical 
importance ^ 

§ 3, Thtire is another need for caution when estimat' 
ing the dependence of well-being upon material for 

wealth. Not only does a person’s hapj)ine83 collective 
often depend more on his own physical, mental 
and moral health than on the external conditions of his well- 
being : but even among these conditiops many tliat are of 
chief importance for his real happiness are apt to he omitted 
from an inventory of his wealth. 8ome are free gifts of 

M. 
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nature ; aad these miglit mdeed be neglected without gimt 
harm if they were always the same for everybody ; but in fact 
they vaiy much from place to place. More of them however 
are elements of collective wealth which are often omitted from 
the reckoning of individual wealth ; but which liecome im- 
portant when we compare different parts of the modern civi- 
Iked world, and even more important when we compare our 
own age with earlier times. 

An increase of inco]^e nearly always causes pleasure; 
but the new enjoyments which it provides often lose quickly 
much of their charm. Partly this is tlic result of familiarity ; 
which makes people cease to derive much pleasure from accus- 
tomed comforts and luxuries, though they suffer great pain 
from their loss. PaHly it is due to the fact that with in- 
creased riches there often comes either tlie weariness of age, or 
at least an increase of nervous strain, and pt^rhaps habits of 
living that lower physical vitality an<l <linunish the capacity 
for pleasure. 

In every civilized country there have been some follow<‘rs 
of the Buddhist doctrine that a placid screjnty is 
Ture^anl rest, fhe liighest ideal of life ; that it is the part of the 
wise man to root out of his nature as many wants 
and desires as he can ; that real riches consist not in the 
abundance of goods but in the paucity of wants. At the other 
extreme are those who maintain that the growth of new 
wants and desires is always beiiellcial because it stimulates 
people to increased exertions. They seem to have made the 
mistake, as Mr* HerWrt Spencer says, of supposing that life is 
for working, instead of working for life. 

The truth seems to be that as human nature is consti- 
tuted, man lupidly degenerates unless he has some hard 
work to do, some difficulties to overcome; and that some 
Value of work exertion is necessary for physical and 

for its own moral health. The fulness of life lies in the de- 
velopment and activity of as many and as high 
faculties as possible. There is intense pleasure in the ardent 
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pumut of any aim, whether it be success in business, the 
advancement of ait find science, or the improvement of the 
condition of one’s fellow-beings. The highest constractive 
work of all kinds must often alternate between periods of over- 
strain and periods of lassitude and stagnation ; but for ordinary 
people, for those who have no strong ambitions, whether of a 
lower a higher kind, a moderate income earned by moderate 
and fairly stefidy work offers the best opportunity for the 
growth of tiiose habits of l>ody, mind and spirit in which alone 
there is true happiness. 

There is some misuse of wealth in all ranks of society. 

And though speaking generally, we may say that every 

increase in the income of tlie w^(»rking classes adds to the 

fuinoss and nobility of human life, because it is used chiefly 

in the satisfaction of real wants; yet even among the artisans 

in England, and perhaps still more in new countries, there 

are signs of the growth of that unwholesome desire for wealth 

as a means of display wdiich has been tlie chief bane of the 

well-to-do classes in every civilized country. LaWwS against 

luxury have been futile; but it would be a gain 

if the moral scmtimerit of the community could The higher 

uses ot wealth. 

induce people to avoid all sorts of display of 
indivklual wealth. There are indeed true and worthy plea- 
sures to be got from wisely ordered magnificence ; but they 
are at their best wdien free from any taint of personal vanity 
on the one side, and (511 vy on the other; as they are when 
they centre round public buildings, public parks, public col- 
lections of the fine aits, and public games and amusements, 
So long as wn^altli is applied to provide for ev(‘ry family the 
necessaries of life and culture, and an abundance of the 
higher forms of enjoyment for collective use, so long the 
pursuit of w^ealth is a noble aim; and I he pleasures which it 
brings are likely to increase with the growth of those highei‘ 
activities which it is used to promote. 

When the necessaries of life are once provided, eveiyone 
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should seek to iacrease the beauty of things ia his possession 
mtber than their number or their magnificence. An im- 
provement in the artistic character of furniture and clothing 
trains the higher faculties of those who make them, and is a 
source of growing happiness to those who use them. But if 
instead of seeking for a higher standard of beauty, we .spend 
our gixjwing resources on increasing the complexity and intri- 
cacy (^f our domestic goods, we gain thereby no true benefit, 
no lasting happiness. The world would go much better if 
eveiyone would buy fewer and simpler things, and would 
take trouble in selecting them for their real beauty; being 
careful of course to get go<xl value in return for his outlay, 
but preferring to hiiy a few things made well by highly paid 
labour rather than many m^ido badly by low paid labour. 
But we are exceeding the proper scope of the present Book; 
the discussion of the infiuence on general well-being w'hich is 
exerted by the mode in which each individual spemls his 
income is one of the more important of those applicixtions of 
economic science to the art of living which will find their 
place at the end of the Treatise. 



BOOK IV, 

THE AGENTS OF PRODUCTION. 

LAND, LABOUR, CAPITAL AND ORGANIZATION. 


CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

§ 1. The agents of production are commonly classed as 
Land, La.lK)ur and Capital. 

By Land is meant not merely land in the strict sense 
of the word, but the whole of the material and the forces 
which Nature gives freely for man's aid, in land and water, 
in air and light and heat*. “Land” is, in a chapters ii, 
certain sense, a hxed quantity; and we shall 
have to examine the causes 'which limit its yield of produce 
to the labour and capital applied to it. 

The amount of lal)our available for any work depends ^ 
partly upon the number of people able and ready to do the 
work, and partly on their willingness to exert 
themselves, and these are very elastic quantities, 

We shall see how they are affected by the wages, 
or other reward available for the work ; how high wages 
enable parents to bring up a large proportion of their children 
to full age, well nourished in mind and body. And we shall 
gradually inquire (for the question can only be opened out 

i Se© Wow, p, 87. 
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in the present Book) how children and adults drift from 
oocupations that hold out small attractions to others that 
are not more difiicult and hold out greater. 

We shall look at the growth of wealth, which when con* 
sidered as an agent of production, is called 
Chapter viii. shall see how it is affected by 

that ‘'balancing of future benefits against present’’; which 
has already been noticed*^ as controlling people’s willingness 
to forego immediate pleasure and to provide machinery, 
buildings, ships, railways, and to make labour more efficient 
in the future. 

Then we shall make some study of division of labour and 
industrial organization generally, and inquire 
Chapters IX— they increase the efficiency of labour. 

Thus we shall prepare the way for an inquiry 
into the causes that govern the Supply price of anything. For 
as the price, required to attract purcliasers for 
Supply Price. given amount of a commodity, was called 

the Demand price for that amount ; so the price reejuired to 
call forth the exertion necessary for pioducing any given 
amount of a commodity, may bo called the Supply price lor 
j that labour. In Book V, we shall a<ld up the 
IV lead up to supply prices of all the difierent things needed 
Book V. make a commodity, and call the sum of them 

the supply price of that commodity. Then we shall set 
•against this the corresponding demand price for it; and we 
shall see how the relations l)etween the two govern value. 


Supply Price. 


I See above p, 49. 


9 See p. 77, 
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CHAPTER II, 

THE FEIITILITY OF LAND. 

§ 1. The agents of production, other tlian 
dencrihed as land and capital : those material 
things which owe their usefulness to human 
]al>our l>eing classed under capital, and those 
nothing to it l>eing classed as land. The distinction is ob- 
viously a loose one : for bricks are but pieces of earth slightly 
worked up; and the soil of old settled countries has for the 
greater part been worked over many times by man, and owes 
to him its present form. There is however a scientific prin- 
ciple underlying the distinction. While man has no power 
of creating ingj^>r, he creates utilities by putting things into 
a useful form * ; and the utilities made by him c*an be in- 
creased in supply if there is an increased demand for them : 
they have a supply price. But there are other utilities over 
the supply of which he has no control; they are given as a 
fixed {Qua ntity by nature and have .therefore no supply price. 
The term “land” has been extended by economists so as to 
include the permanent sources of these utilities* ; whether they 
are found in land, as the term is commonly used, or in seas 
and rivers, in sunshine and rain, in winds and waterfalla. 

When we have inquired what it is that marks off land 
from those material things which we regard as products 

^ See Book n. Chapter ni. 

^ In Bieardo'a famous phrase *^th 0 oHi^ual and indestmotihlo powtfS of 
the soil” 


labour, are 

Land. 

which owe 
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of the land, we ahall find that the fundamental attribute of 
land is its extensjp m The right to use a cWtIW'lifm of the 
earth’s surface is a primary condition of any tiling that man 
can do; it gives him room for his own actions, with the 
enjoyment of the heat an? the light, the air and the rain 
which nature assigns to that area; and it determines liis 
-distance from, and in a great measure his relations to, other 
things and other persons, 

8orne parts of the earth s surface contribute to production 
ehiefiy by the services which they render to the navigator: 
-others c^re chiefly of value to the miner ; others — though this 
selection is made by man ratlier than bjr nature — to the 
builder. But when the productiveness of land is spoken of 
-our first thoughts turn to its agricultun|d.^U8<^. 

2 . To the agriculturist an areja of land is the means of 
supporting a certain amount of vegetable, and perhaps ulti- 
mately of animal life. He can by sufficient labour 
lof aUerfn^the make almost any land bear large crops. lie can 
fee prepare the soil mechanically and chemically for 

whatever crops he intends to grow next. He 
c;ui adapt liis crops to the nature of the soil and to one 
another; selecting such a rotation that each will leave the 
land in such a state, and at such a time of year, that it can be 
worked up easily and without loss of time into a suitable seed 
bed for the coming crop. He can even permanently alter 
the nature of the soil by draining it, or by mixing with it 
other soil that will supplement its deficiencies*. 


i Meclittuically, tliu soil must be so far yielding that the fine roots of plants 
■can push their >\ay freely in it ; and yet it must be lirm enough to give them a 
good hold. The action of fresh air and water and of frosts are nature’s tillage 
of the soil ; but man gives great aid in this mechanical preparation of the soil. 
The chief purjicse of his tillage is to enable the soil to hold plant roots gently 
but fimdy, and to enable the air and water to move about freely in it. Even 
when he manures the ground he has this mechanioal preparation in view. 
For farmyard inaum'e benefits clay soils by subdividing them and making 
them lighter and more open, no less than by enriching them chemically; while 
to sandy soils it gives a much needed firmness of texture, and helps them, 
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The greater part of the s^m old county of 

its dtjiaraelSr to ^Euman action ; all that lies just below the 
sEiliaee"Tm''m T? a large element of capital, the produce of 
mau^s past labour : the inherent properties of the soil, the free 
gifts of nature, have been largely modified ; partly robbed and 
partly added to by the work of many generations of men. 

But it is different with that which is above the surface. 
Every acre has given to it by nature an annual income of 
heat and liglit, of air and moisture ; and over these man has 
hut little control. He may indeed alter the climate a little 
hy extensive drainage works or by planting forests, or cutting 
them down. But, on the whole, the action of the sun and , 
the wind and the rain are an annuity fixed by nature for each 
plot of land. Ownership of the land gives possession of this 
annuity : and it also gives the space rec^uired for the life and 
action of vegetables and animals ; the value of this space 
being much affected by its geographical position. 

We may then continue to use tlie ordinary distinction 
between the original or inherent properties, original and 
which the laud derives from nature, and the artificial pro - 
* artificial properties which it owes to huriiau 
action ; ])rovided we remember that the first include the 
space-relations of the plot in question, and the annuity that 
nature has given it of sunlight and air and rain ; and that in 
many case*^ these are the chief of the inherent properties of 
the soil. It is ciiiefly from them that the ownership of 
agricultural land derives its peculiar significance, and the 
theory of its rent a special character. But the question how 
far the fertility of any soil is due to the original }>roperties 
given to it by nature, and how far to the changes in it made 

iwecliaiuically as well as clKnuically, to hold the mafjerials of plant food which 
would otherwise be quickly washed out of them. 

Cliemically the soil must have the jiiorganic olelueuts that the plant wants 
in a fom xialatable to it, and sometimes man can turn a barren into a very 
fertile soil by a<lding a small quantity of just those things that are needed. 
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by man, cannot be fully discussed without taking account of 
the kind of produce raised from it. 

For human agency can do much more to promote the 
growth of some crops than of others. At one end of the 
scale are forest trees; an oak well planted and with plenty 
of room has vef^little to gain from man\s aid : there is no 
way of applying labour to it so as to obtain any considerable 
return; and nearly the same may be s^iid of the grass on some 
rich river bottoms which are endowed with. a rich soil and 
good natural drainage. Next comes land which, though not 
quite so rich, is still kept in permanent pasture ; and after 
this conies arable land on which manldbes not trust to nature’s 
sowing, but prepares for each crop a seed bed to suit its 
special wants. Lastly, the kinds of produce which owe most 
to man’s labour and care are the choicer kinds of fruits, 
flowers and \eget{ibles, and of animals, particularly those 
which are used for improving their own breeds. ‘Tor while 
^ nature left to herself would select those that are^\>est able 
\ to take care of themsedves and their offspring, man selects 
1 those which will provide him most quickly witli the largest 
I supplies of the things he most wants ; and many of the 
I choicest products could not hold their own at all without 
his care. "''5 

Thus various then are the parts which man plays in aiding 
nature to raise the diflerent kinds of agricultural produce. 
In each case he works on till the extra return got by extra 
capital and labour has so far diminUhed that it will no 
longer remunerate him for applying them. Where this limit 
is soon reached he leaves nature to do nearly all the work ; 
where his share in the production has been great, it is 
because he has been able to work far without reaching this 
limit. We are thus brought to consider the law of diminishing 
return. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE rmtlhVTX OF LAND, CONTINUED. THE LAW OF 
DIMINISHING ^TURN. 

§ 1. The law of (or statement of tendency to) diminishing 
return as applied to land is : — 

An increase in the capital and labour applied in the cul-'^ 
tivation of land causes in general a less than 
proportionate increase in the amount of produce diminishing^ 

. , icturn. 

raised. 

Wo leant from histor}*' and by observation that every 
agriculturist in every age and clime desires to have the uso 
of a good deal of land ; and that when he cannot get it 
freely, he will pay for it, if he bas the means. If he thought 
that he would get as good results by applying all his capital 
and labour to a very small piece, ho would not pay for any 
but a very small piece. 

Wlien land that requires no clearing is to be had for 
nothing, every one uses just that quantity which he thinks 
will give his capital and labour the largest return. His 
cultivation is ^‘extensive, not ** i nte nsive. He does not aim 
at getting many bushels of corn from each acre ; he trios to 
get as largo a total crop as possible with a given on 

expenditure of seed and labour ; and therefore general expo* 
he sows as many acres as he can manage to bring 
under a light cultivation. Of course he may go too far : ho 
may spread his work over so large an area that he would 
gain by concentrating his capital and labour on a smaller 
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space; and under these ciroumstanoes if he could get com- 
maud over more capital and labour so as to apply more to 
^ each acre, the land would give him an Increasing Return^ 
^ that is, an extra return larger in proportion than it gives to 
his present expenditure. But ifjie has made his calculations 
rightly , hej§. uriBgJti«t so much, groihd'as will giyeTim tb© 
highest return ; and he would lose by concentrating his capital 
andTal)our on a smaller area. Jf he had command over more 
capital and laljour and were to apply more to his present 
land, ho would gtiin less than he would by taking up more 
land ; he would get a Diminishing Beiurn^ that is, an extra 
retunr snialler in proportion than he gets for the last applica- 
tions of capital “atid Talwur that he now makes, provided of 
course that there is meanwhile no perceptible improvement 
in his agricultural skill. As his sons grw up they will have 
moi'o capital and labour to apply to land; and hi orxler to avoid 
obtaining a Diminishing Betuni, they will want to cultivate 
more land. But perhaps by this time all the neighbouring 
land is already taken up, and in order to get more they nmst 
buy it or pay a rent for the use of it, or migrate where they 
can get it for nothing. 

This tendency to a Diminishing Keturii was the cause of 
Abraham’s pairing from Lot, and of most of the migrations 
I of will ill history tells. And wherever tlieTight 

I migrations Cultivate land is much in request, we may be 
sure that the tendency to a Diminishing Return 
is in full operation. Were it not for this tendency every 
fanner could save nearly the whole of his rent by giving up 
all but a small piece of his land, and bestowing all his capital 
and labour on that. If all the capital and labour which he 
would in that case apply to it, gave as good a return in 
proportion as that which he now applies b) it, he would get 
from tluit plot as large a produce as he now gets from his 
whole fann, and would make a net gain of all his rent save 
that of the little plot that he retained. 
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It may be cob ceded that the ambition of famern often 
leads them to take more land than they can ptoperly manage. 
Blit when we say that a farmer would gain by r«iation to 
applying his capital and labour to a smaller area, rnj^%rn 
we do not necessarily mean that he would get 
a larger gross produce ; we may mean only that the saving 
in rent would more than counter-balance any probable ditni- 
nution of the total returns that he got from the land. If a 
farmer pays a fourth of his produce as rent, he would gain 
by concentrating his capital and labour on less land, provided 
the extra capital and labour applied to each aero gave any- 
thing more than three- fourths as good a retum in proportion 
as he got from his earlier expenditure. ^ 

Agutin, it may l)e granted that much land, even in a ^ 
countiy as advanced as England, is so unsk ilfully cultivated 
that it could be made to give nK>re than double its present 
gross produce if twice the present capital and labour were 
applied to it skilfully. Very likely those are right who 
maintain that if all English farmers wore as able, wise and 
energetic as the best are, they might profitably apply twice 
the capital and labour that is now applied. Assuming rent 
to be one fourth of the present produce, they might get seven 
hundredweight of produce for every four that they now get: 
it is conceivable that with .still more improved methods they 
might get eight hundredweight, or even more. But this does 
not prove that, as ihinys are, furtlier capital and labour 
could obtain from land an 'Ini*reasing lieturn. (The fact 
remains that, taking farmers as they are, with the skill and 
energy which they actually have, wo find as the result of 
universal observation that there is not open to them a shoiiJ 
road to riches by gi^'ing up a great part of their land, by 
concentrating all their capitiil and labour on the remainder, 
and saving for their own |x)cketK the rent of all but that 
remainder. The reason why tliey cannot do this is told in 
the Law of Diminishing Ketum) 
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^ It is important to remember that the Itetum to capital 
^ and labour of which the Law speaks, is measured 

iatc» to by the amount of the produce raised independently 
of any changes that may meanwhile take place in 
— ■' the juries of produce ; such, for instance, as might 

occur if a new railway had been made in the neighlxmrhood, 
or a new town population had growm up close by. Such 
changes* will be of vital importance when we come to draw 
inferences from the Law of Diminishing Return, and pai'- 
iioularly when we discuss the pressure of increasing population 
on the means of subsistence. But they have no bearing on 
tlie Law itself, because that lias to do not with the value of 
t he ijr oduca raised, but only with its amount. 

We may now formulate the limitations whi(*li were ini* 
^ plied under the words ‘‘in genoral” in our provisional state* 
meiit of the Law. The lijxw is a statement of a lemhnicy 
wliich may indeed lie held in clieck for a time by improve- 
ments in the arts of pr<Kluction and by the fitful course of the 
development of tlie full powers of the soil; but which must 
ultimately become in'esistible if tlu' demand for produce 
should increase without limit. Our final statement of the 
Law may then be divided into two parts, thus:-*- 
’ Firstly, although an improvement in the arts of agricul- 
, ture may raise the return which land generally 

Final »tate- « i ^ 

mervtofthe auords to any given amount of <?fxpital and 
labonr; and although the capital and labour 
already applied to any piece of land may have been so in- 
adequate for the development of its full powers, that some 
further expenditure on it even with the existing arts of 
agnculture would give a more than proportionate I’eturn ; 
yet these conditions are rare in an old country : and, except 
when they are present, the application of increased capital 
and labour to land will add a less than proportionate amount 
to tlie produce raised, unless there be meanwhile an increase 
in the skill of the individual cultivator. Secondly, whatever 
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V. 5 may be the future developments of the arts of agriculture, a 
continued increase in the application of capital and labour to 
land must ultimateh^ result in a diminution of the extra 
produce which can be obtained by a given extra amount of 
capital and labour. 

g 2. Making use of a term suggested by James Mill, we 
may regard the capital and labour applied to ^ 
land as consisting of equal successive Doses \ As capital and 
we have seen, the return to the first *fW doses ^*^*^“*‘* 
may perhaps be small and a greater number of doses may get 
a larger proportionate return ; the return to successive doses 
may even in exceptional cases alternately rise and fall. But 
our law states that sooner or later (it being always supposed 
that there is meanwhile no change in tlie arts of cultivar 
tion) a point will be reached after wliich any further dose 
will obtain a less proportionate return than the preceding 
doses. 

The dose which only just remunerates the cultivator may 
be said to be the margined dose, and the return 
to it the margi^ial return. If there happens to 
be in the neigliiiourhood land that is cultivated 
but only just pays its expenses, and so gives no 
sxirplus for rent, we may suppose this dose applied to it. 
We can then say that the dose applied to it is applied to 
land on the margin of cultivation, and this way of speaking 
has the advantage of simplicity. But it is not necessary 
for tho argument to suppose that there is any such land: 
what we want to fix our minds on is the return to the 
marginal dose : whether it happens to be applied to poor 
land or to rich does not matter ; all that is necessary is that it 

1 Til© phrase a Bose of Capital and Laboar may he taken provisionally to 
mean £1 of onUay distributed acoording to the exigencies of the case between 
the hire of labour, the payment for the use and the wear and tear of capital, 
and lastly for management. Some difficulties connected with the phrase ai’« 
discussed in a Note at the end of Frinciplea^ IV. m. 
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should l>e the last dose which can profitably be applied to that 
land'. 

When we speak of the marginal, or the “last^dl^^e applied 
to the land, meaA tiiC. last ip. tuoe, ja&o 

dQBc iprhich is on the margin of p|^)- 

cesaarily the fiiable expenditure; that is, which is applied so 
as just to give the oixiinary returns to the capital 
and labour of the cxiltivator, without affording any sur|;lus. 
To take a concrete instance, we may suppose a farmer to be 
thinking of sending the hoers over a tield once more ; and 
after a little hesitation he decides that it is worth his while, 
but only just worth his while to do it. The dose of capital 
and labour spent on doing it, is then the last dose in our 
present sense, though there are many doses still to lx‘ applix'd 
in reaping the crop. Of course the return to this, last dose 
cannot be separated from the others; but we ascribe to it all 
that part of the produce which w’e belH‘ve would not have 
been produced if the fanner had decided against the extra 
bcKung." {{Since the return to the margiaal dose (it does not 
nIKfer whether tiie dose is applied to poor land or rich) 
Surplus Pro- jtist n^muixcrates the cultivator, it follows that he 
will be just remunerated for the wdiole of hi.s 
capital and labour by as many times the marginal return as he 
has applied doses in all. 'Whatever he gets in excess of this 
is the ^urplus^J^icaduce of the land. This surplus is retained 
by the cultivd?(?l!iflf he owns the land himself I ] 


1 Bicardo was well aware of this: though he did not emphasize it enough. 
Those opponents of his doctrine ^ho have supposed that it has no applica- 
tion to places where all the land pays a rent, ha\e mistaken the nature of hia 
argument. 

3 lict us seek a graphical illustration. If on any given field there were 
expended a capital of £5(1, a certain amount of proiluce v ould be raised from 
it: a certain amount larger than the former would he raised if there were 
expended on it a capital of £51. The difference between these two amounts 
may he regarded as the produce due to tlie fifty -first pound ; and if we suppose 
the capital to be applied in successive doses of £1 each we may speak of this 
difference as the produce due to the fifty-first dose. Let the doses bo repro- 
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(This Surplus Produce may, under certain conditions, 
become the rent which the owner of the land can xt» relation to 
exact from the tenant for its use. But, as wo 
shall see hereafter, the full rent o f a farm in an old country 
is the first being due to the value 

of the soil as it was made by NaJUn;e; the second to improve- 
ments made in it by nian ; and the third, which is often the 
most important of all, to the growth of a dense ap^d rich 
poj^ulatjon, and to facilities of communication by public rQ?*'ds, 
railroads, <irc,) 

Tn an old country it is seldom possible to discover what 
was the original state of the land before it was first culti- 
vated. The results of some of man^s work are for good and 
ev^U hxed in the land; they cannot be distinguished from the 
results of nature’s work, but must be counted with them. 
The line of division between nature’s work and man’s w'ork is 
blurred, and must be drawn more or less arbitrarily. But 
for most purposes it is Ix^sfc to regard the first diilioulties of 
coping with nature as pretty v^ell coruiucred before we begin 
to reckon the farmer’s cultivation. Thus tlic ret urns that we 


Fig. (S). 



fiented isi ordei' l».y succ^HHive equal diviHious of the 
line 01 ). Let there now be drawn from the divinion 
of this line reinesentmg the fifty -first dose M, a line 
MP at right ungles to OJD. in thickness equal to tlie 
length of one of the divisions, and such that its 
length represents the amount of the produce due to 
the fifty-first dose. Suppose tliis done for eai*h 
separate division up to that conosponding to the 
last dose which it is found profitable to put on the 
land. Let tliis last dose be tbe llOtli at 1>, and DO the corresponding return 
that only just remunerates the fanner. The extremities of such lines will lie 
<ui a curve A PC. The gross produce will bo represented by the sum of these 
lines: i.e. sinco tlip thickness of each line is equal to tho length of the divisioii 
on which it stands, by the wea ODCA. Let COH be drawn parallel to 1)0^ 
cutting PM in G ; then MO is wjual to f 7>; and Kinoe DO just remunerates 
the farmer for one dose, MG will just remunerate him for another: and so for 
sll the portions of the thick vertical lines cut off betw'een 01) and HO. There- 
for© the sum of these, that is, the area 0/>^7/, represents tho share of the 
produce that is required to remunerate him; while the remainder, AHOCPA 4 
is the Surplus Produce, which under certain conditions becomes the rent, 

H. 4 
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count as duo to the first doses of capital and labour are 
generally the largest of all, and the tendency of the return to 
diminish shows itself at once. Having English agriculture 
chiefly in view, wc may fairly take, as llicardo did, this as the 
typical case^. 

§ 3. There is no absolute measure of the richness or 
Order of reia- fertility of land. Even if there be no change in 
tive fertility the arts of production, a mere increase in the 
wSfj circmn- demand for produce may invert- the order in 
stances. which two adjacent pieces of hind rank as re- 

gards fertility. The one which givCvS the smaller produce, 
when both are uncultivated, or when the cultivation of lK)th 
is equally slight, may rise above the other and justly rank 
as the more feilile when both are cultivated with equal 
thoroughness. In other words, many of those lands whicli aiv 
the least fertile* when cultivation is inonOy extensive, become 
among the most fertile when cultivation is intensive. 

It has l)een well said that as the strengtli of a chain is 
that of its weakest link, so fertility is limited by that elemeiit 
in which it is most deficient. Those who ar*e in a hurry, will 
reject a chain which has one or two very weak links, however 
strong the rest may be ; and prefer to it a much slighter 
chain that has no flayr. But if there is heavy work to be 
done, and they have time to make repairs, they will set the 
larger chain iu order, and then its strength will exceed that 
of the other. In this we find the explanation of much that 
' is apparently strange in agricultural history. 

The first settlers in a new country generally avoi<l land 
j.,. ^ . which does not lend itself to immediate eulti- 

soils of early vation. They are often repelled by the very 
luxuriance of natural vegetation, if it hfippens 
to bo of a kind that they do not want. They do not care to 

1 That is, we may substitute (fig. 8) the dotted liuo for I^A and 
regard A* It PC as the typical curve for the return to capital and labour applied 
in English agriculture. 
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plough laud that is at all heavy, however rich it might 
become if thorouglily worked. They will have nothing to do 
with water-logged land. Th ey ge nerally select light hmd 
whi(;;U he, w with a double^ plough, and then 

they sow their seed broadly, so that the plants when they 
grow up may Have plenty of light and air, and may collect 
their" food from a wide area. 

We cannot tlien call one piece of land more fertile than 
another till we know something about the skill Fertility is rc-l/ 
and enterpri'se of its cultivators, ami the amount istive to plac©|| 
of capital and lalx>ur at their disposal ; and till 
we know whether the demand for produce such as to make 
intensive cultivation profitable witli the resources at their 
disposal. If it is, those lands will be the most fertile which 
give the highest avr‘rage returns to a largo expenditure of 
capital and labour; but if not, those will be the most fertile 
which giv'e the best returns to the first few doses. The term 
fertility has no meaning except with I'eferenoe to the vSpecial 
circumstanees of a particular time and place. 

4. Jlut further, the order of fertility of diilerent soils is 
lia]>le to be changed by changes in the methoils of cultivation 
and in the relative values of different crops. Thus wdien at 
tlie end of last century Mr Coke showed how to grow wheat 
well on light soils by preparing the way with clover, tliey rose 
lelatively to rday soils ; and now though they are still some- 
times called from old custom some of them have a 

higher value, and are really more fertile, than much of the 
land that used to bo caivfully cultivated while many of the 
light soils were loft in a state of nature. 

As there is no absolute standard for fe^rtility, so there U 
none of good cultivation. The best cultivation ^ ^ . 

in the nchest parts of the Channel Islands, for tion a relative 
instance, involves a lavish expenditure of c^ipital 


and labour on each acre : for they are near good markets and 
have a monopoly of an equable and early climate. If left to 
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tifiitur©, the land would not be very fertile ; for, though it has 
many virtues, it has two weak links (being dehcient in phos- 
phoric acid and potash). But, partly by the aid of the abund- 
ant seaweed on its shores, tliese links can be strengthened, 
and the chain thus becomes exceptionally strong. Intense, Or 
as it is ordinarily called in England “good’’ cultivation, will 
thus raise XI 00 worth of early potatoes from a single acre. 
But an equal expenditure per acre by the fanner in Western 
America would laiin him ; relatively to his circumstances it 
would not be gocxl, but bad cultivatitm \ 

§ 5. The statement of the Law of diminishing Return by 
Ricardo and other English economists in the e/irlier lialf of 
this century, was in<»xact]y worded. They stated that the 
first settlers 'in a new country invaria]>ly chose the n chest 
lands, and that as population increased, poorer and poorer 
soils were gradually brought under cultivation, speaking care- 
lessly as though there were an absolute standaixl of fertility. 
But as we have already seen, where land is free, everyone 
chooses that which is }>est adapted for liis own purpose, and 
that which will give liim, all things considered, the best n^tum 
for bis capital and labour. He looks out, therefore, for land 
that can be cultivate<l at once, and passes by land that has 
any weak links in the chain of its elements of fertility, how- 
ever stroxig it may be in some other Iniks. Bui besides 
having to avoid malaria, he must think of his cominunication 
with his markets and the base of his resources ; and in sosuie 
coses the need for security against the attacks of enemies and 
wild beasts outweighs all other considerations. It is therefore 
not to be expected that tlie lands which were first cliosen, 
should turn out always to be those which ultimately come to 
be regarded as the most fertile. 

1 The changcH in the relative fertilities of different kinds of land, which 
result from changes in the arts of production and the general economic condi- 
tion of the people are examined a good deal more fully and with the aid of 
graphic illustrations in Princix^lesy IV. ni. 8, 4. 
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The isolated farmer suffers many hardships, which diminish 
as a village grows up near him ; and when that expands into 
a large industrial centre, his gain is much greater. All his 
produce will be worth more; some things which he used to 
throw away will fetch a good price. He will find new 
openings in dairy farming and market gardening ; and with a 
larger range of produce he will make use of rotations that 
keep his land always active without denuding it of any of the 
elements that are necessary for its fertility. But here we are 
passing away from the causes which determine the amount of 
a farmer^s produce, to those which determine its exchange 
value in terms of the things offered for it by the neighbouring 
industrial j>opulatioiL We are passing away from the explan- 
ation of the law of diminishing return and beginning to 
study its applications. 

Even when cultivation has reached a stage after which 
each successive dose applied to a field would get a less amount 
of return than the preceding dose, it may be possible for an 
increase in the population to cause a more than proportional 
increase in the moans of subsistence derived from it. The 
evil day is indeed only deferred : but it is deferred. The 
growth of population, if not checked by other causes, must 
ultimately be checked by the difficulty of obtaining raw 
produce ; but in spite of the Law of Diminishing Return, the 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence may be 
restrained for a long time to come by the opening up of new 
fields of supply, by the cheapening of railway and steamship 
communication, and by the growth of organization and know- 
ledge. 

In the following chapters we shall have much to say about 
the evil effects of local congestions of population in making it 
difficult to get fresh air and light, and in some cases fresh 
water. Again, natives of New England wlio have gone to 
the fertile plains of the West, would often be willing to barter 
part of their heavy crops for the pure water which the barren 
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granite soil of their old homes supplied ; and even in England 
there are many places, particularly at the sea-side, which are 
kept poor by the want of drinking water. « 

S 6. In river-fisheries, the extra returns to additional 
doses of capital and labour show a rapid diminution. As to 
the sea, opinions difier. Its volume is vast, and fish are very 
prolific ; and it may T^e true, as some think, that a practically 
unlimited supply can l>e drawn from the sea without appreci- 
ably afiecting the numbers that remain. 

TJie produce of n^nes again, among w^’Kich may 1)0 
reckoned quawrries and brickfields, is said to 
from ashenes Conform to the Law of Diminishing He turn ; 
and mines. statement is misleading. The produce 

of the field is something other than ISo soil ; for the field, 
properly cultivated, retains its fertility, but the produce of 
the mine is part of the mine itself. The supply of agricultural 
produce and of fish is a perennial stream ; mines are as it 
were Nature’s resen'oir. The more nearly a reserxoir is 
exhausted, the greater is the labour of pumping from it ; bub 
if one man with one pump could pump it out in ten days, 
ten men with ten pumps could pump it out in one day : 
and when once empty, it would yield no more. So the mines 
that are being oj)eried tins year iitight just as easily have Ixien 
opened many years ago : if the plans had been properly laid 
in advance, and the requisite specialized capital and skill got 
ready for the work, ten years’ supply of coal might have been 
raised in one year without any increased difiiculty ; and w^hen 
a vein had once given up its treasure, it could pi'oduce no more. 

There is, however, increasing difiiculty in obtaining a 
further supply of minerals, except in so far as we obtain 
increased power over Nature’s stores through improvements 
in the arts of mining, and through better knowledge of the 
contents of the earth’s emst; and there is no doubt that, 
other things being equal, the continued application of capital 
and labour to mines will result in a diminishing rate of yield. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GHOWTH OF POPULATION. 

^ I. Man is the chief means of the production of that"**^ 
^ wealth of which he is himself the ultimate aim ; and it seems 
best to make at this stage some study of the growth of popu- 
lation in nunibers, in strength and in character. 

In the anmal and vegetable world the growth of num- 
Va'rs is governed simply by the tendency of individuals to 
propagate their spi^cies on the one hand, and on the other 
hand by the struggle for life which thins out \'ast numbers 
of the young I H)f ore they arrive at maturity. Jn the human 
race alone the conflict of tlnvse tw'o opposing forces is com- 
plicated by the influences of forethought and self-control, of 
prudence and a sense of duly. 

The study of the growth of population is often spoken of 
as thougli it were a miKlern one, but in a nioie or less vague 
form it has occupied the attention of thoughtful men in all 
ages of the world. We may however contine ourselves liere to 
some account of its most famous student, ]\ Ialthp.s , whose i 
Ensay on the Principle of Pofnilation is the starting point of | 
all nnxlern speculations on the subject h 

Ilis reiisoniug consist/ of three pai|ts which must be kept 

distinct. The first relates to the su nolv of la bi.ui4v . . , 

Malthus. 

By a careful study of facts he proves that every 
people of whose history we have a trust wn)rthy record, ha*" 
been so prolific that the growth of its numbers would have 
been rapid and continutms if it Iiad iiot been checked either 

1 First edition 1708 : he published a much enlarged and improved edition 
in 180B. The history of tlie Boctrino of Population, and of its eonuectiou with 
the practical needs of different natunis at different tunes, is sketched in Priiir 
cipkSf IV. in. 1, 2. 
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by a scarcity o£ the necessaries of life, or some other cause, 
tiiat is, by disease, by war, by infanticide, or lastly by volun- 
tary restraint. 

His second position relates to the for lalK)ur, 

Like the first it is supjxirted by facts, but by a different set 
of facts. He sliows that up to the time at which ho wrote 
no country (as distinguished from a city, such as }iome or 
Venice,) had been able to obtain an abundant supply of the 
necessaries of life ?ifter its territory had become very thickly 
peopled. The prcxiuce which Nature returns to the work of 
man is her .effective demand for population : and he shows 
that np to this time a rapid increase in jKipulation, when 
already thick, had not led to a projxu'tionate increase in this 
demand. 

Thirdly, he dravs the conclusion that what had been in 
the past, was likely io be in the future ; and that the growth 
of population would be checked by poverty or some other 
cause of suffering, unless it were checked by volun taiy ro- 
siralnt." He therefore urges jieople to use this restraint, and, 
while len,ding lives of moral purity, to abstain from very early 
marriages. 

The changes which the course of events has introduced 
into the doctrine of population relate chiefly to the second and 
third .steps of his reasoning. AVe have already noticed that the 
English economists of the earlier half of this century overrated 
the tendency of an increasing population to press \ipon the 
means of subsistence. It was indeed not their fault that they 
could not foresee the vast developments of steam transjxirt by 
land and by sea, which ha%"e enabled Englishmen of the present 
generation t^> obtain the products of the lichest lands of the 
earth at comparatively small cost. l>ut the fact that Malthus 
did not foresee these changes makes the second and third steps 
of his argirment antiquatfxl in form ; though they are still 
in a great m©a.sure valid in substance. We may then proceed 
to state the doctrine of population in its modem form. 
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§ 2. The growth in of a j>eople depends firstly 

on. increase,” that is, the excess of Nmtumi in- 

tlieir births over their deaths ; and secondly on gratfon*^^ 
migration. 

The number of births depends chiefly on habits relating 
to marriage. The age of marriage varies with the climate, 
being earlier in warm climates than in cold ; but in every case 
the longer marriages are postponed beyond the age that is 
natural to the climate, the smaller is the birth-rate. Given 
the climate, the average age of marriage depends affect 

chiefly on tlie ease with which young people can ing the age of 
establish themselves, and support a family accord- 
ing to the standard of comfort that prevails among their 
friends and acquaintances ; and therefore it is different in 
different stations of life. 

In the middle classes a man’s income seldom reaches its ^ 
maximum till he is forty or fifty years old; and variations in 
the exj)ense of bringing up hia children is hea\y different 
and lasts for many years. The artisan earns 
nearly as much at twenty-one as he ever does, unless he Hses 
to a resp<^nsible post, but he does not earn much before he is 
twenty -one: his children are likely to be a considerable ex- 
pense^ to him till about the age of fifteen ; unless they are 
sent into a factor}', where they may pay their way at a very 
early age; and lastly the unvskilled lalxmrer earns ne/irly full 
wages at eighteen, while his children begin to pay their own 
expenses very early. 3n consequence, the average age at 
maniage is highest among the middle cla^^ses : it is Ibw 
among the artisans and lower still among the unskilled 
labourers. 

Unskilled labourei's, when not so pr>or as to suffer actual 
want and not restrained by any external cause, have seldom, 
if ever, shown a lower power of increase than that of doubling 
in thiity years; that is, of multiplying a million-fold in six 
hundred years, a billion-fold in twelve hundred : and hence it 

4 — 5 
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might be inferred a priori that their increase has never gone 
on withont restraint for any considerable time. This in- 
ference is confirmed by the teaching of all histoiy. Through- 
out Europe during the Middle Ages, and in some part/S of 
it even up to the pi’esent time, unmarried labourers have 
usually slept in the farm-house or with their parents ; while a 
Hindrances to uiarried pair have generally required a house for 
early marri- theiuselves : when a village has as many hands 
afy rural* UR it cau Well employ, the number of houses is not 

districts, increased, and young people wait as best they can. 
There are many parts of Euro|>e even now in which custom, 
exercising almost the force of law, prevents more than one son 
in each family from marrying; he is generally the eldest, but 
in some places tlie youngest: if any other son marries, he 
must leave the village. When great material prosj)enty, and 
the absence of all extreme poverty are found in old-fas) lioixed 
corners of the Old World, the explanation generally lies in 
some such custom as this with ail its e\ ils and haixiships. 

§ 3. In this respect tlie position of the hired agricultural 
]al>ourer has changed very iniieh. The towns are 

Influence of i i i i m i i 

peasant now always open to him and his children; and it 

properties. betakes himself to the New World he is likely 

to succeed bc^tter than any other class of einigi’ants. l>ut the 
gradual rise in the value of land and its growing scarril y are 
tending to check the increase of population in some districts 
in which the systeiri of pc/asant properties prevails ; especially 
those in which tliere is not much enterprise) for opening out 
new trades or for emigration, and parents f(‘el ‘that the social 
position of tlieir children will depend on the amount of their 
land. 

On the other hand there seem to be no conditions more 
favourable to the rapid growth of numbers than those of the 
agricultural districts of new countries. Land is to be had 
in abundance, railways and steamships carry away the protluee 
of the land ; and they bring back in exchange implements of 
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a4v«knced types, and many of the comforts and luxuries of life. 
The ‘^farmer/’ as the peasant proprietor is called in America, 
finds therefore that a large family is not a burden, but an 
assistance to him. He ami they live healthy out-of-door lives; 
there is nothing to check, but everything to stimulate the 
growth of nuTnl>ers, The natural increase is aided by immi- 
gration; and thus, in spite of the fact that some classes of the 
inhabitants of large cities in America are, it is said, nductant 
to have many children, the population lias increased sixteen- 
fold in the last hundred years. 

§ 4, The growth of population in England has a more 
clearly defined history than that in the United Population in 
Kingdom, and we shall find some interest in EJ'giawd. 
noticing its chief movements. 

The restraints <m the increase of numbers during the 
Middle Ages were the same in England as else- 
“where. In England as elsewhei'c the religious during Middle 
orders were a refuge to those for whom no est/ab- 
lishment in marriage could be pmvided; and r(*ligious celibacy 
while undoubtedly acting in some measure as an indeiHUident 
che<'k on the growth of population, is in the main to Ijo 
regarded rather as a m<*lhod in vhich the broad natural 
forces tending to restrain population expressed themselves, 
tlian as an addition to them. Infectious and contagious 
diseases, both endemic and epidemic, were cau.sed by dirty 
habits of life, wliich wei'e even worse in Engkind than in the 
South of Europe ; and famines were causisil by the failures of 
gocnl harvests and the diliiculties of communication, though 
this evil was less in England than elsewhere. Country life 
was, as elsewhere, rigid in its habiks ; young j>eople found 
difficult to establish themselves until some other married j>air 
had pa>ssed from tlic scene and made a vacancy in thenr own 
palish ; for, though artisans and domestii* retainers moved 
aUiut a gcKxl deal, migration was seldom thought of by an 
agricultural labourer. 
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In the latter half of the seventeenth and the first half of 
Seventeenth eighteenth century the central government 

And eighteenth excrtetl itself to hinder the adjustment of the 
centuries. supply of population in different parts of the 

country to the demaiul for it by Settlement Laws, which 
made any one chargeable to a parish who had resided there 
forty days, but ordered that be might be sent home by force 
at any time within that peri^Kl, Lariflloixis and fanners were 
so eager to prevent people from getting a ‘^settlement’’ in 
their parish that they put great difficulties in the way of 
building cottages, and sometimes even nized them to the 
ground. In consequence the agn cultural population of Eng- 
land was stationary during the hundrtsl y cal's ending with 
1760; while the manufactures were not yet sufficiently 
developed to absorb large numbers. This retardation in the 
growth of numbers was partly caused by, and partly a cause 
of, a rise in the standard of living ; a chief element of which 
was an increased use of wheat in the place of inferior gmins 
as the food of the common people. 

From 1760 onwards those who could not establisli them- 


selves at liome found little difficulty in getting employment 
in the 2 iew manufacturing or mining districts, where the 
demand for workers often kept the h>cal authorities fix>m 
enforcing the removal clauses of the Settlement Act, To 
these districts young people resorted freely, and the birth- 
rate in them bet'ame exceptionally high; but so did the death- 
rate abo; the net result being a fairly rapid growth of popu- 
lation. At the end of the century, when Maltlius wrote his 
Essay, the Pool' Law again began to influence the age of mar- 
riage, but this time in the direction of making it unduly eurly. 
The nine sufferings of the working classes caused by a 

teenth cen- series of famines and by the French War made 
some measure of relief necessary ; and the need of 
large bodies of recruits for the army and navy was an ad- 
ditional inducement to tender-hearted people to be somewhat 
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"'libeml in their allowances to a large family, with the practical 
effect of making the father of many children often able to 
procure more indulgences for himself without working than 
he could have got by hard work if he had been unmarried or 
had only a small family. Those who availed themselves most 
of this bounty, were naturally the laziest and meanest of the 
people, those with least self-]‘csj>e(*t and enterprise. So al- 
though there was in the manufacturing towns a fearful 
mortality, partieula7’ly (>£ infants, the quantity of the people 
increased fast; but its quality improved little, if at all, till 
the passing of the New Poor Law in 1834. Since that 
time the rapid growth of the town population has, as w’e shall 
see in the next Chapter, tended to incrojxse mortality ; but 
this has been counteracted by the growth of temperance, of 
medical knowdedge, of sanitation and of general cleanliness. 
Emigration has increascnl, the age of mari’iage has been 
slightly raised, and a somewhat less proportion of the wliole 
populatioji are mamed; but, on tlie other hand, the ratio of 
births to a marriage has ri^en ; the net result being tint popu- 
laiion has grown nearly steadily. 

§ 5. Early in last century, wdien wages wer€^ low and wheat 

was dear, the w'orking classes generally spent , 

^ ® ® r Modern cauBCft 

more than half their income on bread : and con- affecting mar- 
sequently a rise in the price of wheat diminished 
marriages very much among them: that is, it diminished very 
much the numl>er of marriages by banns, iiut it raised the 
income of many members of the well-to-do classes, and there- 
fore often increased the number of marriages by license. Since 
however these were but a small part of the wdiole, tbe net 
effect was to lower the marriage-rate. Put as time went on, 
the price of wheat fell and wages rose, till now the working 
classes spend on the average less than a quarter of their in- 
comes t)n broad ; and in consequence the chief influence on 
the marriage-rate is exercised, not by the price of wheat, but> 
by variations of commercial prosperity. 
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Since 1875 though the average real income o£ the popula- 
tion of England has indeed l)een increasing, its rate of in- 
crease lias heon loss than in the preceding years. But 
meanwhile there has been a greiit fall of prices, and con- 
sequently a great fall in the money-incomes t)f many classes 
of society; and people are governed in their calculations as 
to whether they can afford to marry or not, more by the 
money income which they expect if> be able to get, than by 
elaborate (‘alculations of cluinges in its purchasing power. 
The standard of Jiving therefore among the working classes 
has been rising rapidly, perhaps more rapidly than at any 
other time in English history : their household expenditure 
measured in money has remained about stationary, ami 
measured in goods has increased very fast\ 

The marriage rate is now roehoneil as il4(‘ number ot persons Avho are 
married (not the number of marriages wbicb take place) for every tbousaiid of 
tbe population. It was 17 6 in 1873; it fell to 14*2 in 188i>; rose to U)‘5 in 
1899; and in 1905 it was 15*3. Comparing the habits of different nations wo 
find that m the Teutonic countries of Central and Northern Europe, the age 
of raurnage is kept late, pai tly in consequence of tbe early 3'eiirs {>f manliood 
Iwing spent in the anriy. In France, contrary to giuieral o])inion, early 
marriages on tbe pari of men are not rare ; while on the part of worutui they 
are more common than in any country for which we have statistics, e.ACcpt 
ilie Sclavonic countries, where they are much the highest. In the United 
Kingdom and America there is no compulsory service, and men marrj* eaidy. 
The marriage- rate, the birth-rate and the death-rate are diminishing in 
almost every comitry But the general mortality is high where the birth-rate 
is high. For instance, both sre high in Sclavonic countries, and both are low 
in the North of Euro]>e. Tlie death-rates are low in Australasia, and the 
“iittturar’ increase theie is fairly high, though the birtli-rat© is low and 
lulling fust. 
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THE IIEALTfl ANI> STIIENGTH OF TiiE POPULATION. 

§ 1. We have to considei' the ooriditions on which 

depend health and strength, physical, mental and 
moral. They are the ]>asift of industrial efliei- industrial effi- 
enev , on whi<di the production of material wealth 
depends ; while on the other hand the chief impoHance of 
material *vvealth lies in the fact tliat, when wisely used:, it 
increases the health and strength, pliysical, mental and moral 
of the human race. 

In many occupations industrial efficiency recpiii'es little else 
than }*liy^sical vigour ; that is, muscular strengtii, physical 
a good constitution and energetic habits. In strength, 
estimating muscular, or indeed any other kind t^f strength for 
industrial purj>OBes, we must take account of the numljer of 
hours in the day, of the number of days in the year, and the 
number of years in the lifetime, during which it can be 
exerted. But with this precaution we c^an measure a man’s 
muscular exertion by the numlx^r of feet through which his 
w<.>rk would raise a pound weight, if it were applied directly to 
this use; or in other words by the number of *^foot pounds” 
of work that he does \ 

1 Tina measure can be applied directly to most kinds of navvies’ and porters’ 
work, and indirectly to many kinds of a^^ncultural work. In a controversy 
that was waged after the great agriculturallock-out aw to the relative elficieiicy 
of unskilled labour in the South and North of England, the most trustworthy 
measure was found in the number of tons of material that a man would load 
into a cart in a day. 
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In backward countries, particularly where there is not 
much use of horses or other draught animals, a great part of 
men^s and women’s work may be measured fairly well by the 
muscular exertion involved in it. But in England less than 
one-sixth of the industrial classes are now engaged on work 
of this kind ; while the force exerted by steam-engines alone 
is more than twenty times as much as could be done by the 
muscles of all Englishmen. 

Although the power of sustaining great muscular exertion 
General seeins to rcst on constitutional strength and other 
vigour. physical conditions, yet even it depends also on 
foxpe of wdll, and strength of character. Energy of this kind, 
which may perhaps bo taken to be the strength of the man, as 
distinguisht’d from that of his Ixxly, is moral rather than 
physical; but yet it depends on the jbysica] condition of 
nervous strength^ This strength of the man himself, this 
resolution, energy and self-mastery, or in short this ‘^^^igour” 
is the source of all progress : it show^s itself in great de^ds, in 
great thoughts and in the capacity for true religious feeling, 

§ 2. In discussing the gi’owth of mjml)6r8 a little has 
been said incidentally of the causes wliich detennino length 
of life: but they are in the main the same as those which 
detennine constitutional strength and vigour, and they will 
occupy our attention again in the present diapter. 

The first of these causes is the climate. A warim, 4 ilimate / 
Influence of not altogether hostile to high intellectual and* 
artistic work : but it prevents people from being 
able to endure very hard exertion of any kind continued for 
a long time. 

Climate has also a large share in determining the neces- 
The ncc^wBn- s^^^ries of life; the first of which is food. Fo<xl must 
ricRofiife, supply the nitrogenous and other elements that 

f This must be distinguished from nervousness, which, as a rule, indicates 
a general deficiency of nervous strength ; though sometimes it proceeds from 
nervous irritability or want of balance. 
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are required to build up growing tissues and to repair the 
waste of the body. It must also afford heat, some of which 
can Iw converted into muscular force ; and for tliis putpose 
carlx)naceous fcKxl, when it can be properly digested, is the 
cheapilt’. Much also depends on the proper preparation of 
food, and a skilled housewife with ten shillings a week to 
spend on food will often do more for the health and strength 
of her family than an unskilled one with twenty. The great 
infant mortality among the pool* is larg(i]y due to the want of 
care and judgment in preparing their food ; and those who do 
not entirely succumb to this want of motherly care often gi’ow 
up with enfeebled constitutions. Even in Ijondon in the 
wevent<*entli and eightj|||nth centuries the mortality ’was eight 
per cent, greater when corn was clear than when it was clieap : 
and though the increase of wealth and of charity and the 
constant supply of cheap foreign coni has caused the worst 
effects of hunger to cease, yet the want of fitting food is still 
a frequent cause of that general weakening of the system 
which renders it unable to resist disc*ase. 

Wo have alreiuly seen that the necessaiies for efficiency 
vary with the nature of the work to be done, but we must 
now examine this subject a little more closely. 

As regards muscular work in particular, there is a close 
connection bet/ween the supply of food that a man has, and 
his available strength. If the woi‘k is intermittent, as that 
of some dock labourers, a cheap but nutritious grain diet is 
sufficient. But for very heavy continuous strain, such as is 
involved in puddlers’ and the hardest navvies’ other material 
work, food is reijuired which can be digested and necessaries, 
assimilated even wlum the IkkIv is tired. This quality is still 
more essential in the food of the higher gT*ades of labour 
which involve increased nervous strain, though the quantity 
required is generally small. 

1 The nitrogenous elements are most easily got frtvm animal food. They 
exist also in vegetable foods ; but not in a form tliat is so easily digested. 

M. 5 
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Aftei’ food, the next neoeBsaries of life and labour, are 
clothing, house-room and Bring ; when they are deficient, the 
mind becoxnes torpid, and ultimately the physical constitution 
is undennined. 

§ 3. Next come three closely allied conditions of vigour, 
Hop«, freedom namely, hopef ulnes e, fj’eedom, and change. All 
and change. history is full of the i*ecoixi of inefiiciency caused 
in vaiying degi’ees by slavery, serfdom, and other fonns of 
civil and political oppression and repression. Freedom and 
hope increase not only man’s willingness but also his power 
for work ; physiologists tell us that a given exertion consumes 
less of the store of nervous energy if done under the stimulus 
of pleasure than of pain : and without ,hope there is no enter- 
prise. Security of person and property are two conditions of 
this hopefulness and freedom ; but security always involves 
restniints on freedom, and it is one of the njost difficult prol> 
lems of civilization to discover how to obtain the security, 
which is a condition of freedom, without too great a sacrifice 
of freedom itself. 

Ciianges of work, of scene, and of personal associations 
bring new thoughts, call attention to the imperfections of old 
methods, stimulate a ‘‘di^dne discontent,” and in every way 
develop creative energy, A shifting of places enables the 
more powerful and original minds to find full scop© for their 
energies and to rise to important positions : whereas those who 
stay at home are often over much kept in their places. Few 
men are prophets in their own land ; neighbours and relations 
are generally the last to paixlon the faults and to recognize 
the merits of those who are less docile and more enterprising 
than those around tliem. It is doubtless chiefly for this reason 
that in almost every part of England a disproportionately 
large share of the best energy and enterprise is to l>e found 
among those who were born elsewhere. 

Freedom so far has been regarded as freedom from ex- 
ternal bonds. But that higher freedom, which comes of self- 
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is an even more important condition for the highest 
work. The elevation of the ideals of life on which this de- 
pends, is due on the one side to political and economic causes, 
and on the other to p€^,rsonal and religious influences ; among 
which the influence of the mother in early childhood is 
supreme. 

§ 4. Bodily and mental health and strength are much 
influenced by occupation I At the beginning of influence of 
this century tlie conditions of factory work were occupation, 
needlessly unhealthy and oppressive for all, and especially for 
young children. But Factory and Education Acts have re- 
moved the worst of these evils from factories ; though many 
of them still linger about domestic industries and the smaller 
workshops. ] nfant mortality also is diminishing, though there 
remains much i*oom for improvement in this direction. 

The highei’ wages, the greater intelligence, and the l>etter 
medical facilities of townspeople should cause infant mortality 
to be much lower among them than in the countiy, But it 
is generally higher, especially where there are many mothers 
who neglect their family duties in order to earn money 
wages. 

In almost all countries there is a constant migration 

towards the towns. The large towns and espe- „ 

^ Town life. 

cially London absorb the very best blood from 
all the rest of England ; the most enterprising, the most 
highly gifted, those with the highest and the strongest 
cliaracters go there to find scope for their abilities. But by 
the time their children and children’s children have grown up 

^ The rate of mortality is low among ministers of religion and school- 
masters ; among the agricultural classes, and in some other industries such as 
those of wheelwrights, shipwrights and coal-xuiners. It is high in lead and tin 
mining, in file-making and earthenwam manufacture. But neither these nor 
any other reguLir trade show as high a rate of mortality as is found among 
London general labourers and costermongers ; while tlie highest of all is that 
of servants in inns. Such occupations are not directly injurious to health, 
but they attract those who are w^eak in physique and in character and they 
encourage irregular habits. 
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without healthy play, and without fresh air, there is little 
trace left of their original vigour \ 

There is perhaps no better use of public and private 
money than in providing public parks and playgrounds in 
large cities, in contracting with railways t(j increase the 
number of the w'orkmen’s trains run by them, and in helping 
those of tlie working classes who are willing to leave the 
large towns to do so, and to take their industries with them ; 
while money spent on reducing the co.st of living in large 
towns by building w’orkmen’s houses at a loss or in other 
ways, is likely to do ahuost as much haini as good, and some- 
times even more. If tl»<^ numbers of llie working classes in 
the lai'ge towns are reduced to those whose work must be 
earned on there, the scarcity of their labour will enable them 
to coininand high wages ; and thert^fore if sanitary laws and 
rules against overcrowding are rigidly enforced, and spiice 
enough is secured to provide opiujH unities of healtby play 
for their cliildren, tliose wdio live in large towns will have a 
better chanc-? i)f leaving a healthy progeny behind them ; and 
meanwhile sfune check will be given to the migratimi from 
the country to the towns* 

* §5. Ill the earlier stages of -civilization natural selection 

^and competition made it ilie rule that those, who were stiwigest 
aud most vigorous, left the largest }>rogeny behind them. It 
is to this cause, more than any other, that the progress of the 


1 TIub is seen even in trades that require bat little muscular strength; 
only a very small proportion of those artisans to whom London owes its prtt- 
eminenee as a centre of highly skilled work come from jiarents who were horn 
there; and there are scarcely any whose grandparents wore horn there. 

The death-rate of large towns gives no just indication of their effect on the 
health and vigour of the jieople ; chiefly liecause many of the town influences 
which low«r vigour do not aiJpreciahly mortality. Other reasons are 

that the immigrants into towns are generally i>icked lives and in the full 
strength of youth ; and that young jieople whose parents live in the country 
generally go home to die. The mortality of females in London between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty-five is for tliis reason abnormally low. 
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human race, avS of all other forms of life, is due; and though 
in the later stages of civilization the upper 
classes have commonly married late, and in con- dency to weed 
sequence have had fewer children than the 

^ ^ ^ and cause the 

working classes, this has been compensated strong to sur- 

for by the fact that among the working classes 
themselves the old rule has held ; and the vigour of the 
nation that is tending to be damped out among the upper 
classes is tlius replenished by the fresh stream of strength 
that is constantly welling up from below. But in France for 
a long time, recently in America, and to a less extent in 
England, tliere has been sonu^ tendency for the abler and 
more intelligent part of the working class population to 
avoid having large families ; and this is a source of great 
(langer. 

Tliere are increasing reasons for fearing, that though the 
progress of medical science and sanitation is coun- 

saving from death a continually increasing number tcracted by 
of the chiklren of those who are feeble physically 
and mcm tally; yet meanwhile those who are stT*ong, are tending 
U) defer their marriages and in other ways to limit the number 
of children whom tliey leave behind t hem. The causes are partly 
seltish and partly unselfish; and the fomier probably do less 
harm than the latter; for perhapvS it is best for the world that 
hard sikI fiivolous people should leave but few descendants 
of their own type. But some people marry late, and have 
few ehildrt^ii, in consequence of a desire to secure as good a 
social position as possible for themselves and their children. 
Tliis desire contains many elements that fall short, of the 
highest ideals of human aims, and in some cases, a few that 
are distinctly base; but after all it has been one of the chief 
factoi*s of progress, and those who are affected by it include 
many of the best and strongest of the race. Such persons, 
having a high sense of duty, arc specially likely to be in- 
fluenceti by the doctrine that large families are injurious to 
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the world and that they can do better for a small than for a 
large family 

There are other considerations of which account ought to ] 
Practical con- be taken ; but so far as the points discussed in . 
elusion. chapter are concerned, ^t seems prijnd facie 

advisable that people should not bring children into the world, ! 
till they can see their way to giving them at least as good an 
education both physical and mental as they themselves had; ^ 
and that it is best to marry moder-ately early pro\'ided there i 
is sufficient self-control to keep the family within the requisite 
bounds without transgressing moral laws, )>The general adop- 
tion of these principles of action, combined with an adequate 
provision of fresh air and of healthy play for uur town 
populations, could haixlly fail to cause the strength and vigour 
of the race to improve. And we shall presently find reasons ^ 
for believing that if the strength and vigour of the race 
improves, the incre^e of numbers will not for a long time , 
to come cause a diminution of the average real income of the ’ 
people. 

Thus then the progress of knowledge, and in particular 
The forces of of medical science, the ever-growing activity and 
good and evil. Government in all niattei*s relating to 

health, and the increase of material wealth, all tend to lessen 
mortality and to increase health and strength, and to lengthen 
life. On the other hand, ^itality is lowered and the death- 
rate raised by the rapid increase of town life, and by the 
tendency of the higher strains of the population to marry 
later and to have fewer children than the lower. If the 
former set of causes were alone in action, but so regulated as 
to avoid the danger of over-population, it is probable that 
man would quickly rise to a physical and mental excellence 
far superior to any that the world has yet known; while if 
the latter set acted unchecked, he would speedily degenerate. 
As it is, the two sets hold one another very nearly in balance, 
the former slightly preponderating. While the population 
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of England continues to increase, those who ^re out of health 
in body or mind are certainly not an increasing part of the 
whole; and the rest are much better fed and clothed, and 
with a few exceptions are stronger than they were. 

It is sometimes urged that the de^ath-rate in some large 
towns, and especially in London, is not as high as might have 
been anticipated if town life is really injurious to health and 
vigour. But this argument seems untrustworthy, partly 
because many of the town influences which lower vigour, do 
not much affect mortality ; and partly because the majority of 
immigrants into the towns are in the full strength of youth, 
and of more than average energy and courage ; while young 
people whose parents live in the country generally go home 
when they become seriously ill. 

It is not to be concluded from this tliat the race is degene- 
rating physically, nor even that its nervous strength is on tliie 
whole decaying. On the contrary the opposite is plainly true 
of those boys and girls who are able to enter freely into 
modem outdoor amusements, who frequently spend holidays 
in the country and whose food, clothing and medical care are 
abundant, and governed by the best modern knowledge. But 
until quite recently the children of the working classes in 
large towns have had a bad time ; and it is doubtful whether 
the recent diminution of their hours of labour, the advances 
of sanitation and medical science, improvement of their food 
and clothing, of their education and even in some cases their 
playgrounds quite make up for the evils inherent in town life*. 

1 Manchester aud other very large towns are not now grow tixg as fast as 
they were doing earlier in this century. Hot only are the centres of such 
towns more and more taken up by warehouses and other baildiiigs which are 
occupied in the day time by people who live in the suburbs ; hut further, 
the medium sized towns autl spreading industrial districts are growing fast 
partly at the expense of very large towns. This change seems likely to W 
hastened by the growing cheapness and efficiency of the electrical transmissioiii 
of force. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


§ L Having discussed the causes which govern the 
growth of a numerous and vigorous population, we have next 
to consider the training that is requirtwi to develop its in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

Very backward races are unable to keep on at any kind 

of work for a long time : and even the simplest 

Unskilled la- ® ini ^ • 

hour a relative form of what we regard as unskilled work is 

skilled work relatively to them ; for they have 
not the requisite assiduity, and they can acquire it only by a 
long course of training. But where education is universal, 
an occupation may fairly be classed as unskilled, though it 
requires a knowledge of reading and writing. Again, in 
districts in which manufactures have long been domiciled, a 
habit of responsibility, of carefulne.ss and promptitude in 
handling expensive machinery and materials becomes the 
common property of all ; and then much of the work of tending 
machinery is said to he entirely mechanical and unskilled, 
and to call forth no Imman faculty that is worthy of esteem. 
Butrin fact it is probable that not one-tenth of the present 
populations of the world have the mental and moral faculties, 
the intelligence and the self-control that are required for it: 
perhaps not one half could be made to do the work well 
by steady training for two generations. Even of a manu- 
facturing population only a small part are capable of doing 
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iBany of the tasks that appear at first sight to be entirely 
Hionotonous. ) Machine-weaving, for instance, simple as it 
seems, is divided into higher and lower grades; and most of 
those who work in the lower grades have not ‘‘the stuff in 
them” that is required for weaving with scweral colours. 
And tlie difiorences are even greater in industries that deal 
with hard materials, wckkI, metals, or ceranncs. 

Some kinds of manind ?^"qrk require long-continued prac- 
tice in one set of o}>e rations, but these c‘ases ai‘e not very 
common, and they are becoming rarer: for maclunery..i^. COJi- 
stajLitly talking- -aver ^srork that requires manual skill of this 
kind. Tt is indeed tni(5 that a general command over the 
use of one’s fingers is a very important element of industrial 
efficiency ; but this is the result chiefly of nervous strength, 
and sfdf' mastery. It is of eourse developed by training, but 
the greater part of this may be of a general character and 
not sjH'cial to the particular <K*cu]>ation ; just as a gotKl 
cricketer soon h^arns t(» play tennis well, so a skilled artisan 
can ofteji move into other trades without any great and 
lasting loss of efficiency. 

IVIanual skill that is so specialized, as to be wholly in- 
<*apable of being transferred from one occupation to another, 
is bet‘oming steadily less and less important. Putting aside 
for the present the faculties of artistic perc(q>tion and artistic 
creation, we may say that what mak(‘s one occupation higher 
than another, what makes the workers of one town or 
<*ountry more efficient than those of another, is chiefly a 
su})eriority in general sagacity and energy which is not 
spef'ialized to any one trade. 

To be able to bear in mind jnany things at a time, to 
have everything ready when wanted, to act promptly and 
show resource when anything goes wrong, to accommodate 
oneself quickly to changes in details of the work done, to be 
steady and tinistworthy, to have always a reserve of fore© 
which will come out in emergency, these are the qualities 
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which make a great industrial people. They are not peculiar 
to any occupation, but are wanted in all; and if they cannot 
always be easily transferred from one trade to other kindred 
trades, the chief reason is that they require to be supple- 
mented by some knowledge of materials and familiarity with 
special processes. 

We may then use the term jj^en eral ability to denote 
General and faculties and that general knowledge and 

Speciaiired intelligence which are in varying degrees the 
ability. common property of all the higher grades of 

industry : while that manual dexterity and that acquaintance 
with particular materials and processes which are required for 
the special purposes of individual trades may be classed as 
gpedaUz^^jS^ilUy , ) 

§ 2. General ability depends largely on the surroundings 
influence of oliildhood and youth. In this the first and far 
/ the home. the most powerful influence is that of the mother. 
Next comes the influence of the father, of other childi*en, and 
in some coses of sen^mts. As years pass on the child of the 
working man learns a great deal from what he sees and hears 
going on around him; and ■when we enquire into the ad- 
vantages for starting in life which children of the ‘well-to-do 
classes have ov^er those of artisans, and which these in their 
turn have over the children t>f unskilled labourers, we shfill 
have to consider these influences of home more in detail* 
But at present we may pass to consider the more genenil in- 
fluences of school education. 

Little need be said of geneml education; thougli the in- 
fluence even of that on industrial efficiency is 
’ greater than it appears. It is true that the 
children of the working classes must very often leave school, 
when they have but learnt the elements of reading, waiting, 
arithmetic and drawing; and it is sometimes argued that part 
of the little time spent on these subjects would l>e better 
given to practical work. B\it the advance made during 
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school-time is important not so much on its ovm account, as 
for the power of future advance which a school education 
gives. Reading and writing afford the means of that wider 
intercourse which leads to breadth and elasticity of mind, 
atxd which is enabling the working man of to-day to be as 
capable a citizen os was the country gentleman of last 
century \ 

§ 3. Technical education used to mean little more than 
imparting that manual dexterity and that ele- Technical 
mentary knowledge of machinery and processes, *5^52^* 
which an intelligent lad quickly picks up for himself when his 
work has begun; though if he has learnt it beforehand, he can 
perhaps earn a few shillings more at stai'ting than if he hod been 
quite ignorant. But such so-called education does not develop 
faculties; it rather hinders them from being developed. A lad, 
who has pickwl up the knowledge for himself, has educated 
himself by so doing ; and he is likely to make better progress 
in the future than one who hijis been taught in a school of this 
old-fashioned kind. Technical education is however outgrowing 
its mistakes ; and is aiming, firstly, at giving a general com- 
mand over the use of eyes and fingers’* (tliough there are signs 
that this work is l>eing taken over by general education, to 

1 It i« true that ioarniug to spell does not educiate the faculties to any con- 
siderable extent, and that the time spent on it is nearly wasted. If spelling 
and prontuiciation could be brought Into harmony in the English language, as 
they are in most other languages, children would, it has been estimated, be 
able to read fluently a year ooi lier than they can now. 

* According to the best English opinions, technical education for the 
higher ranks of industry should keep the aim of developing the faculties 
almost as constantly before it as general education does. It should rest on 
the same basis as a thorough general education, but should go on to work out 
in detail special branches of knowledge for the benefit of particular trades. 
Our aim should be to add the scientific training In which the cx)untrieB of Western 
Europe are ahead of us to that daring and restless energy and those practical 
inslincts, which seldom floui'ish unless tlie best years of youth are spent in 
tile workshop ; rei'oUecting always that whatever a youth leoins for himself 
by direct exi>erience in weU-oonducted works, teaches him more and stimulates 
his menial activity more than if it w^ere taught him by a master in a technical 
schoid with model instrumeiitg. 
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•which it properly belongs) ; and secondly at imparting artistic 
skill and knowledge, and methods of investigation, which are 
useful in particular occupations, but are seldom properly 
acquired in the course of practical work. Every advance in 
the accuracy and versatility of automatic machinery narrows 
the range of manual work in which command over hand and 
eye is at a high premium. 

According to the best English opinions, technical education 

for the higlier ranks of industry should keep the 

ofEng^rh of developing the faculties almost as con- 

education stall tlv before it as general education does. It 
reform. . , 1 . .1 i 

should rest on the same basis as a thorough 
general education, but should go on to work out in detail 
special branches of knowledge for the lienefit of particular 
trades. Our aim should l>e to add the scientific training in 
which the countries of Western Europe are ahead of us to 
that daring and restless energy and those practical instincts, 
which seldom flourish unless the best years of youth are spent 
in the workshop. A substitute is however needixl for the old 
apprenticeship system, which is not generally adapted to 
modern conditions, and has fallen into disuse. 

§ 4. It is true that there are many kinds of woj*k which 
can be clone as efficiently by an uneducated as by an educated 
\ Indirect bene- workman : and that the higher branches of edu- 
j fits of a good cation are of little direct use except to employers 
I education. foremen and a comparatively small number 

of artisans, Hut a good education confers great indirect bene- 
fits even on the ordinary workman. It stimulates his mental 
^tivity ; it fosters in him a liabit of wise inquisitiveness ; it 
makes him more intelligent, more re^y, more trustworthy in 
his ordinary work ; it raises the tone of his life in working 
hours and out of working hours ; it is thus an im|X)rtant 
means towards the production of material wealth ; at the same 
time that, regarded as an end in itself, it is inferior to non© of 
those which the production of material wealth can be made to 
subserve. 
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We iBust however look in another direction for a part, 
perhaps the greater part, of the immediate economic gain 
which the nation may derive from an improvement in the 
general and technical edu<;ation of the mass of the people. 
We must look not so much at those who stay in the rank and 
file of the working classes, as at those who rise from a humble 
birth to join the higher ranks of skilJtxl artisfins, to become 
foremen or employei's, to fwlvance the lx)undaries of science, or 
possibly to fuld to the national wealth in art and literatui'C. 

The laws which govern the birth of genius are inscrutable. 
It is probable tliat the per<;eniagc of children of 
the working classes, who are endowed with natural much**natural 
abilities of the highest order, is not so great as runs to 

that of the children of people, who have attained 
or have inherited a higher posiium in society. But since the 
manual labour classes are four or five times as numerous as all 
other classt‘s put together, it is not unlikely that more than 
half the best natural genius that is born into tlie cimntry 
belongs to them ; and of this a great part is fruitless for w^ant 
of ojpportunil y. (There is no extravagance more prejudicial to 
the grow^tli of national wealth than that wasteful negligence 
which allows gejiius that haj)pens to be born of lowly parent- 
age to expend itself in low^ly work. No change would conduce 
so much to a ra})iil increase of material wealth as an improve- 
mexit in our scli(K)is, and especially those of the middle grades; 
provided it is combined witli an extensive' system of scholar- 
ships, whieli wnll enable the clever son of a w^orking man to 
nse gnwhially from scluKd to school till lie had the best iheo- 
rf'tical and practical c^diication wlucli the age can giv('\ 

5. Most parents are wdlling enough to do for their 
chiklren what their own jiarents did for them ; and perhaps 
even to go a litth* beyond it, if they find themselves among 

1 The iiiflneiice ej^erted on national prosi>erity by education of all Hnds 
-general, technical and artistic, is now attracting increased attention, and 
England is setting herself t<i profit hy the experiences of other countries ia 
thb matter. 
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Beighboyrs who happen to have a rather higher Btandard, 
But to do more than this ^(ggpaires, in addition 
^rentsforthe moral qualities of unselfishness and a 

e4ttcationof warmth of . ^^(fifection that are perhaps not rare, a 
their c i rcn. habit of mind which is as yet not very 

common. It requires the luibit of distinctly realizing the 
future, and of regarding a distant event as of nearly the same 
importance as if it were close at hand, — a habit which is at 
once a chief product and a chief cause of ciAnlization, and is 
seldom fully developed except among the middle and upper 
classes of the more cultivated nations. 

Mill was so much impressed by the difficulties that beset a 
parent in the attempt to bring up his son to an 
occupation widely different in character from his 
own, that he said ^ So complete, indeed, has hitherto been 
the separation, so strongly marked the line of demarcation, 
between the different grades of labourers, as to l>e almost 
equivalent to an hereditary distinction of caste ; each employ- 
ment Ixung chiefly recruited from the children of those already 
employed in it, or in employments of the same rank with it 
in social estimation, or from the children of persons who, if 
originally of a lower rank, have succeeded in raising them- 
selves by their exertions. The liberal professions are mostly 
supplied by the sons of either the professional or the idle 
classes : the more highly skilled manual employments are filled 
up from the sons of skilled artisans or the class of tradesmen 
who rank with them : the lower classes of skilled employments 
are in a similar case ; and unskilled labourers, with occasional 
exceptions, remain from father to son in their pristine con- 
dition. Consequently the wages of each class have hitherto 
been regulated by the increase of its own population, rather 
than that of the general population of the country/^ 

But he goes on, “The changes, however, now so rapidly 
taking place in usages and ideas are undermining all these 
1 Book II. ch. XIV. $ 2. 
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distinctions;” and, since he wrote, the broad lines of division 
which he pointed out liave been almost obliterated 
by the rapid action of those causes which, as we Sv©cn^si 4 «» 
saw earlier in the chapter, are reducing the 
amount of skill and ability required in some occu> 
pations and iiicretising it in others. We cannot any longer 
regard diBerent occupations as distributed among four great 
planes ; but we may perhaps think of them as resembling a 
long flight of steps of unequal breadth, some of them being so 
broad as to act as landing stages. Or even better still we 
might picture to oui’selws two flights of stairs, one represent- 
ing the “ hard-handeii industries” and the other “the soft- 
handed industries because the vertical division betw^een 
these two is in fact as broad and avS clearly marked os the 
horizontal division between any two grades. 

But though parents generally bring up their children to 
occupations in their owui grade, and therefore the provisional 
total supply of labour in any gra<ie in one gene- conclusion, 
ration is in a great measure determined by the numbers in 
that grade in the preceding generation, yet within the grade 
itself there is greater mobility. If the advantages of any one 
occupation in it rise above the average, th(*r€^ is a quick influx 
of youth from other occupations into the grade. The vertical 
movement from one grade to another is seldom very rapid or 
on a very large scale; but, wlieii the advantages of a giude 
have risen relatively to the dilliculty of the work required of 
it, many small streams of labour, ]>oth youthful and adult, 
will begin to flow tow ards it ; and though none of them may 
he very large, they will together have a suflicieut volume to 
satisfy before h'lig the increased demand for labour in that 
grade. 

We must defer to a later stage a fuller discussion of the 
ol>stacles which the conditions of any place and time oppose 
to the free mobility of labour, and also of the inducements 
which they offer to anyone to change his occupation or to 
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bring up hia son to an occupation different from his own. 
But we have seen enough to conclude that, other things Wng 
equal, an increase in tlie earnings that are to be got by labour 
increases its rate of groAvth ; or, in other words, a rise in its 
demand price increases the supply of it. Jf the state of know- 
ledge, and of social and domestic habits be given, tlien the 
vigour of the population, and both the numbers and \igour 
of any trade in particular, may be said to have a supply price 
in this sense, that there is a certain level of the demand price 
which will keep them stationary; that a higher price would 
cause them to increase, and that a lower price would cause 
them to decrease. The same proposition holds true as to the 
numbers of population as a whole in mjarly all countries. 
But the influence of economic causes on the growth of num- 
bers is very uncertain in its action e^spccially where, as in 
France, all but the very poorest classes lay great store on the 
inheritance of family proj>f'rty. 

During these three chapters we have discussed the supply 
of labour mainly as a means towards the production of ma- 
terial wealth. But liore, as in every other economic inquiry, 
we must bear in mind that the only aim of that production 
is the development of the people in numbers, in health, in 
strength, in hajqhness and above all in character. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE GROWTH OF WEAI/fH. 

CL 

§ 1, The egirlietit iamis of wealth were probably iniple- 
meiitvS for hunting and tishing, and persfmal oma- Early foraiR of 
mcmts j and, in cold countnes, clothing and huts, wealth. 

As nuinbiprs thickened and the per>ple settled down to agn» 
culture, cultivated land took the tii'st place in the inventory 
of wealth : and that part of the value of the land which was 
due to inipix) vein cuts (among which wells held a ctmspicuous 
place) b(‘came the chief <dcineiit of capital, in the narrower 
sense of the tenn. Xext in importance came houses, domesti- 
cated animals, and in some places Ixiats and ships ; but the 
implement.s of production whether for use in agricuJtni'e or 
in domestic manufactures remained for a long time of little 
value. During all this time the only trade that used very 
expensive implements was the trade of carrying goofls by 
water : the weavers’ looms, the husbandman s ploughs and the 
blacksmith’s anvils were of simple construction and were of 
* little account besklo the iiuTchant’s ships. Put in t^he eight- 
eenth cxmtury Englaml inaugurated the era of expensive 
implcxuients, 

j The imphmients of the English farmer had bc^en lising 
slowly in value for a long time ; but the pwgrcss Modem forr a 
was tjuickencxl in the eighiecutli century. After of wealth. 

I a while the use first of water power and then of steam power 
caused the rapid substitution of expensive machinery for in- 
expensive hand tools in one department of pTXKluction after 
' another. As in earlier times the most expensive implements 
were ships and, in some cases, canals for navigation and irri- 
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g&tion ; so now they are the means of locomotion in general — 
railways and tramways, canals, docks and ships, telegraph and 
telephone systems and water-works: even gas-works might 
almost come under this head, on the ground that a great part 
of their plant is devoted to distributing the gas. After these 
come mines and iron and chemical works, ship-building yards, 
printing-presses, and other large factories full of expensive 
machinery. And, on whiche\er side we look, we find that the 
progress and diffusion of knowledge are constantly leading to 
the adoption of new processes and new machinery, which 
economize human effort on condition that some of the effort is 
spent a good while before the attainment of the ultimate ends 
to which it is directed. 

As civilization progresses, man develops new wants, and 
new and more expensive ways of gratifying them. tThere 
seems to be no good reason for believing that we are anywhei^e 
iw^r a stationary state in which there will be no new im- 
portant wants to be satisfied ; in which there will be no more 
room for profitably investing present effort in providing for 
the future; and in which the accumulation of wealth will 
cease to have any reward. "iThe whole history of man shows 
that Ilia wai^i^ expand with the growth of hi^ ..wealth and 
knowledge. And with the growth of openings for the in- 
vestment of capital there is a constant increase in that surplus 
of production over the necessaries of life, which gives the 
power to save. 

§ 2. The habit of distinctly realizing the future and 
providing for it has developed itself slowly and 
ofthchiibit^ fitfully in tlie course of man’s history. Travel - 
the^fm^re tribes who might double their 

resources and enjoyments without increasing their 
total labour, if they would only apply a little in advance the 
means that lie within their power and their knowledge; as, 
for instance, by fencing in their little plots of vegetables 
against the intrusion of wild animals. 
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Bat even this apathy is perhaps less strange than the 
w^tefc lness that is found now among some classes in our 
own country. Cases are not rare of men who alternate be- 
tween earning two or three pounds a week and being reduced 
to the verge of starvation : the utility of a shilling to them 
when they are in employment is leas than that of a penny 
when they are out of it, and yet they never attempt to make 
provision for the time of need. At the opposite extreme 
there are mige rs, in some of whom the passion for saving 
borders on insanity; while, even among peasant proprietors 
and some other classes, we meet not unfrequontly with people 
who carry thrift so far as to stint themselves of necessaries, 
and to impair their power of future work. Thus they lose 
every way : they never really enjoy life ; while the income 
which their storocl-up w'ealth biings thorn is less tlian they 
would have got from the increase of their earning power, if 
they had invested in themselves the wealth that they have 
accumulated in a material fonu. 

In and to a less extent in Iixiland, we hnd people 

who do indeed ab^a^n from immediate eujojment and save 
up considerable sums with great self-sacrifice, but sj>end all 
their savings in lavish festivities at funerals and marriages. 
They make intermittent provision for the near future, but 
scarcely uuy permanent provision for the distant future : the 
great engineering works )>y which their productive resources 
have been so much increased, have been made chiefly witli the 
capital of the much less self-denying race of Englishmen, 

Thus the causes which control the accumulation of wealth 
diffqf widely iC (lifferent countries and different ages. They 
are not quite the same among any two races, and perhaps not 
even among ai\y two social classes in the same race. They 
depend much on social and religious sanctions; and it is 
remarkable how, when the binding force of custom has been 
in any degree loosened, differences of personal character will 
cause neighbours brought up under like conditions to differ 
from one another more widely and more frequently in their 
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exiravagaitco or tlirift than m almost any otbor 

respect. 

g 3. (Xhe thrifilessnesB of early times was in a great mea* 

sure due to the want of security that those who 
Security as a . . „ i /. i i • • * 

condition of made pwvision for the future would enjoy it: 

saving. ^^^1^ those, who were already wealthy, were ntrong 

enough to liokl what they had saved ; the laborious and self- 
denying peasant who h(ui heaped up a little store of wealth 
only to see it taken from him by a stronger hand, was a 
c(>nstiint warning to his iicighhours to enjoy their pleasure 
and their rest when they couhC The lK>rder country between 
England and Scotlaiul made little progress so long as it was 
liable to incessant forays ; there wa.s very little saving by the 
French peasants in the eighteenth centuiy when they could 
escape the plunder of the tax-gatherer only hy appearing to be 
poor, or hy Irish cottiers, who, on many estates, not very many 
years ago, were compelled to follow the same course in order 
to avoid tlie landlords^ claims of exorbitant rents. 

I iisecui’ity of this kind has nearly passed auay from the 
civilized world. But we are still suffering in England from 
the effects of the Poor-law which rukni at the beginning of 
last century, and whi(*}i introduced a new form of insecurity 
for the working classes. For it arranged that part of their 
wages should, in effect, be gi\en in the form of pofu* r(‘lief ; 
and that this should be distributed among theun in inverse 
pixiportion to their industry and thrift and forethought, so 
that many thought it foolish to make provision for the future. 
The traditions and instincts, vdiich were fostered by that evil 
experience, are even now a great hindrance to the progiess of 
the working ckJusses ; and the principle which nominally at 
least underlies the present P(K)r-law% that the State should 
take account only of destitution and not at all of merit, acts 
in the same direction though with loss force. 

Insecurity of this kind also is being diiKiinished : the 
growth of enlightened views as to the duties of the State and 
of private persons towards the poor, is tending to make it 
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every day more true that those who have helped thems#lve«i, 
and endeavoured to provide for their own future, will be eared 
for by society better than the idle and the thoughtless. But 
the progress in this direction remains slow, and there is much 
to be done yet. 

Again, modern methods of business have brought with 
them opportunities for the safe investment of capital in such 
ways as to yield a revenue to persons who have no good 
opportunity of engaging in any business, — not oven in that 
of agriculture, where the land will under some conditions act 
as a trustwortliy savings-bank. These new opportunities have 
induced some people who would not otherwise have attempted 
it to put by something for their own old age. And, what 
has had a still greater efh'ct on the growth of we?xlth, it lias 
rendered it far easier for a man to provide a secure income 
for his wife and child nm after his death : for, after all, family 
affection is the main motive of sjiviiig. There arc many wants 
against whicli it is impossible to provide directly by storing 
lip goods. But he who has stortsi up capital from which he 
derives a money income can buy what he will to meet his 
needs as they arise. 

§ 4. ‘ Thai men labour and save chiefly for the sake of 
their families and not for themselves, is shown 
by the fact that they seldom spend, after they ^ive of 
liave retiro<l from work, more than the income fa*«iiy affec* 
that ccunes in from their savings, preferring to 
leave their stored-up wealth intact for their families while 
in this country alone twenty millions a year are saved in the 
form of iiisuraiico policies and are available only after ihe 
death of those who save them. 

A man can have no stronger stimulus to energy and enter- 
prise than the hope of rising in life, and leaving his family to 
start froip a higher round of the social hidd^er than that on 
which He l)egan. It may even give him an overmastering 
passion which reduces to insigniflcance the desire for ease, 
and for all ordinary pleasui'es, and sometimes even destroys iu 
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Bhown. by the marvellous growth of wealth in America during 
the present generation, it makes him a mighty producer and 
accumulator of liches ; unless indeed he is in too great a hurry 
to grasp the social position which his wealth will give him. 
For his ambition may sthen lead him into as great extrava- 
gance as could have been induced by an improvident and self- 
indulgent temperament. 

The greatest saviryps are made by those who been 

brought up on narrow means to stem hard work, who have 
retained their simple Tiabits, in spite of success in business, 
and wiio nourish a contempt for showy expenditure and a 
desire to bo found at their death richer than they had been 
thought to l>e. This type of character is fre<juent in the 
quiet/er parts of old but vigorous countries, and it was vexy 
commcm among the middle classes in tlxe I'ural districts of 
England for more than a generation after the pres8ux*e of the 
great French war and the heavy taxes that lingered in its 
wake. 

§ 5, Next, as to the sources of accumulation. The power 
to save depends on an excess of income over ne~ 
accumulation cessary expenditure; and this is greatest among 
wealthy. In this country, most of the larger 
incomes, but only a few of the smaller, are chiefly 
derived from capital. And, early in the present century, the 
commercial classes in England had much more saving habits 
than either the country gentlemen or the working classes. 
These causes combined to make English economists of the last 
generation regaixl savings as made almost exclusively from 
the profits of capital. 

But even in modem England rent and the earnings of 
professional men and of hired workers are an important source 
Rent and earn- accumulation: and they have been the chief 

- source of it in all the earlier stages ^ chilim- 
tion. Moreover the middle, and especially the professional 
classes, have always denied themselves much in order to invest 
capital in the education of their children ; while a great pfurt 
of the wages of the working classes is invested in the physical 
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health and strength of their children. The older economists 
took too little account of the fact that human faculties are as 
important a means of production as any other kind of capital ; 
and we may conclude, in opposition to them, that any change 
in the distribution of wealth which gives more to the wage 
receivers and less to the capitalists is likely, other things being 
equal, to hasten the increase of material production, and that 
it will not perceptibly retard the storing-up of material wealth. 
Of course other things would not be equal, if the change were 
brought about by violent methods which gave a shock to 
public security. But a slight and temporary check to the 
accumulation of material 'wealth need not necessarily l>e an 
evil, even from a purely economic j>oint of view, if, being 
made quietly and without disturbance, it provides better 
opj)ortunities for the great mass of the people, increases their 
etheieney, and develoj>es in them such habits of self-respect 
as to result in the growth of a much more efficient race of 
producers in the next generation. For then it may do more 
in the long-run to promote the growth of even material wealth 
than great additions to our stock of factories and steam- 
engines. 

A people among whom wealth is well distributed, and who 
have high ambitions, are likely to accumulate a 
great deal of public proj>erty ; and the savings muiAiigpn of 
made in this form alone by some >vell-to*do demo- 
cracies form no inconsiderable part of the best possessions 
which our owm age has inherited from its predecessors. The 
growth of the co-operative movement in all its many forms, 
of building societies, friendly societies, trades unions, '>t 
working Savi nj^s-b anks &o,, shows that, even ^ ration 

so far as the immediate accumulation of material 
wealth goes, the resources of the country are not, as the older 
economists assumed, entirely lost when they are spent in 


1 It mast however be adxnitfeodi that what imsaes hy the name of pnWi© 
pmjierty Is cjften only nothing more than private wealth borrowed on a mort- 
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§ 6. TJie sacrifice of present pleasure for the sake of 
, ^ future, has been called abstiwnee by economists, 

reward of wait- But tliis term has been inisunderskwxl : for the 
greatest accumulators of wealth are very rich 
persons, some of whom live in luxury, aud certainly do not 
practise abstinence in that sense of the term in which it is 
convertible with abstemiousness. AMiat economists meant was 
that, when a person abstained from consuming anything which 
he liad the power of consuming, with the purpose of increasing 
his resources in the future, his abstinence from that particular 
act of consumption increased the accumulation of weialth. 
Since, however, the term is liable to be inisunderstocHl, it 
is better to say that the accumulation of vrealth is generally 
the result of a postponement of enjoyment, or of a waiting 
for it. 

This willingness to wait ia generally increased by a rise in 
he rate of iDitft^r^.st which is the reward of waiting. Con- 
versely a fall in the rate of inten'st genenilly lowers the 
margin at which a person finds it just not worth 
changes in the while to give up present j)]easure8 for the sake of 

rate of interest those future pleasures that are to be secured by 
on eavang. , ^ 

saving some of his means. It will t})erefore gene- 
rally cause people to consume a litUe more now, and to make 
less provision for future enjoyment. But this rule is not 
without exception. 

For indeed Sir J»>siah Child remarked two centuries ago, 
that in countries in wliicli the rate of interest is high, mer- 
chants ^‘wheii they have gotten great wealth, leave tnuli ng’’ 
and lend out their money at interest, the gain thereof being 
so easy, certain and great ; whereas in other countries where 
interest is at a lower rate, they continue merchants from gene- 
ration to gcjiieration, and enrich themselves and the state.” 


gage of future public revenues. Municipal gas-works for instance are liot 
generally the results of public accuinalations. They were built with wealth 
saved by private persons, and borrowed on public account. 
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And ifc it> as true now, as it was then, that many men retire 
from business when they are yet almost in the prime of life, 
and when their knowledge of men and things might enable 
them to conduct tlieir business more efficiently than e\er. 
Again, as Mr »Sargant lias pointed out, if a man has decided 
to go on working and saving till he has provided a certain 
income for his old agf^, or for his family after his death, he 
will lind that he has to save more if the rate of interest is low 
than if it is high. Suppose, for instance, that he wishes to 
provide an income of X400 a year on whi(*h he may retire 
from husinesvs, oi‘ to insure X400 a year for his wife and 
children after liis death : if then the current rate of interest is 
b per cent., he need only put by X^4,000 or insure his life for 
X8,000 ; but if it is 4 per cent., h(‘ must save X 10,000 or 
insure his life for X 10,000. 

It is then possible tliat a continued fall in the rate of 
interest may be accompanied by a continued increase in the 
yearly additions to the world's capital. l>ut none the less is 
it true tliat a fall in the distant benefits to got by a given 
amount of working and waiting for the future does tend on 
the whole to diminish tlu*. provision wdiich people make for 
the future ; or in more modern phrase, that a fall in the rate 
of interest tends to check the accumulation of wealth. Por 
though with maii's growing command over the resources of 
nature, he may continue to save much even with a low rate of 
interest ; yet, while huinfin nature remains as it is, every fall 
in that rate is likely to cause many morf> people to save less 
than to save more than they would otherwise have done. 

To up: — The accumulation of wealth is governed by 

a great' vanety of causes : by custom, by habits of self-control ^ 
and realizing the future, and above all by the power of family 
affection. Security is a necessary condition for it, and the prc»- 
gross of knowledge and intelligence furthers it in many ways. 

A rise in the rate of interest, or demand price for saving, 
tends to increase the volume of saving. For in spite of the 
fact that a few people who have determined to secure an 
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income of a certain iBxed amount for themselves or their 
family will save less with a high rate of interest than with a 
low rate, it is a nearly universal rule that a rise in the rate 
increases the desire to save ; and it often increases the power 
to save, or rather it is often an indication of an increased 
efficiency of our productive resources \ 


^ Tlie following eHtimatofi may be of interest ; though the element of uu- 
certainty in all of them is very great. 


Country and 
Autlvor of 
Estlumte. 

Land. 

£ tmUiou. 

Houses, 

ac. 

£ lutUion. 

Farm- 

capital. 

£ tmliion. 

(Hlier 

wealth. 

£ milhou. 

Total 

weaitli. 

£ million. 

— 

Wealth 
per cap. 
£ 

England. 







1690 (Gregory King) 

180 

45 

25 

70 

320 

58 

1812 iColquhonn) . 

750 

800 

113 

653 

1,846 

180 

1885 (Giffen) . . . 

1,383 

1,700 

382 

3,012 

6,427 

315 

United Kingdom. 







1812 (Colquhoun) . 

1,200 

4<X» 

228 

208 

2,736 

160 

1865 (Giffen) . . . 

3,864 

1,031 

620 

2,598 

6,113 

200 

1875 (Giffen) . . . 

2,007 

1,420 

668 

4,453 

8,548 

260 

1885 (Giffen) . . . 

1,691 

1,927 

522 

5,897 

10,037 

270 

1905 (Money). . . 

966 , 

2,827 

285 

7,326 

11,413 

265 

United States. 







1880 (Census) . , 

2,040 

2,000 

480 

4,208 

8,728 

i 175 

irOO (Census) . . 





18,860 

! 247 

Euance. 



560 i 




1878 (de Foville) . 

4,000 

1,000 


2,440 

8,000 

215 

Italy. 







ISS'i (Pantaleoui) . 

1 

^ 1,160 

360 

1 

i ! 


1 1,920 

65 


The geries of bad harvests and the difficulty of ijni>ortiug food during 
the great war at tlio beginning of last century impoverished the people of 
England, but nearly doubled the nominal value of Um land of England. 
Since then free trade, tlie improvements in transport, the o|>ening of new 
C/Ountries and other causes have lowereil the nominal value of that part of the 
land wlxich is devoted to agriculture, but have added much to the real wealtli 
of the people. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 

§ 1. Writers on social science from the time of Plato 
downwards have delighted to dwell on the in- doctrine 

creased efficiep^y which lalx)ur derives from or- that organiaa- 
ganization. Adam Smith gave a vivid descrip- gfficiencyo^a 
tion of the advantages of the division of labour; much to bio- 
he pointed out how they render it possible for 
incimsed numbers to live in comfort on a limited territory ; 
and he argued that the pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence tends to weed out those races who through want 
of or^nization or for any other cause are unable to turn to 
the best account the advantages of the place in which they 
live. Before two more generations had elapsed IMalthus’ his- 
torical account of maii^s struggle for existence set Darwin 
thinking as to the effects of the struggle for existence in the 
animal world. Since that time biology has more than repaid 
her debt ; and economists have learnt much from the profound 
analogies wliich have been discovered between industrial or- 
ganization on the one side and the physical organization of 
the higher animals on the other. The development of the 
organism, whether social or physical, involves a greater sub- 
division of functions between its separate parts on the one 
han<l^ and on the other a more intimate connection between 
£Eem. Each part gets to be less and less self-suf&cient, to 
depend for its well-being more and more on other parts, so 
that no change can take place in any part of a highly- 
developed organism without affecting others also. 

This increased subdivision of functions, or “differentia- 
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tion’^ as it is called, manifests itself with regand to industry 
Differentiation foruKS as the diVision of labour, and the 

and Integra- development of specialized skill, knowledge and 
machineiy : 'while integration, that is, a 
growing intimacy and finnness of the connections between the 
separate parts of the industrial organism, shows itself in such 
forms as the irnirease of security of commercial credit, and of 
the nuians and habits of communication by sea and road, by 
railway and telegraph, by post and printing-press. This leads 
us to consider the main bearings in economics of the law that 
the struggle for existence causes those organisms to multiply 
which are best fitted to <lerivc benefit from their environment. 

This law is often misunderstood ; and taken to mean that 
. those organisms tend to survive which are bt'Ht 
struggle for fitted to benefit the environment. Hut this is not 
survival. meaning. It states that those organivsnis fend 

to survive which ai*e bent fitted to utilize the environment for 
their own purposes. Now those that titilize the environment 
most, may turn out to be those that benefit it luost. But it 
mUvSt not be assumed in any particular case that they are 
thus beneficial, without special study of that case. 

§ 2. Adam Bmith was a\varc that (‘ompetition did not 

alwa^^s cause the survival of tliose businesses and 
Harmonics , itat* i.i 

and discords those methods 01 busincvss which 'were most ad- 

vI^arand*coi- Society ; and thougli he insisted on 

lective inter- the general advantiiges of that minute division 
of labour and of that subtle industrial organi- 
zation wdiich wei’e being developed with unexampled rapidity 
in his time, yejt he was careful to indicate points in which 
the system failed, and incidental evils which it involved. 
But many of his followers 'w^ere less careful. They were not 
contented with arguing that the new industrial organization 
was obtaining victories over its rivals in every direction, 
and that this very fact proved that it met a want of the 
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times, md hfid a good balance of advantages over disad 
vantages : but they went further and applied the same argu- 
ment to all its details ; they did fiot see that the very 
strength of the system as a whole enabled it to carry along 
with it many incidents which were in themselves evil. For 
a while they fascinated the world by their romantic axjcounts 
of the flawless projK>rtions of that “naturaF^ organization 
of industry which had grown from the rudimentary germ 
of self-interest. They depicted each ntan selecting his daily 
work with the sole view of getting for it the best pay 
he could, but with the inevitable result of choosing that in 
which he could be of most service to others. They ax'gued 
for instance that, if a man had a talent for managing business, 
he would be sxin'ly led tx) use that talent fcyr the benefit of 
mankind : that meanwhile a like pursuit of their own interests 
would lead otliers to provide for his use sucli capital as he 
could turn to best account; and that liis own interest would 
lead him so t<.) arcange those in his employment that every- 
one should do the highest work of winch he was capable, and 
no other. 

This natural organization of iiidustiy” had a fascination 
for earnest and thoughtful minds; it prevented them from 
seeing and removing the e\il that was intertwined with the 
good in the changes that were going on around them ; and it 
hindered them from iiu|uiring whether many even of the 
broader features of modern industry may not be transitional, 
liaving indeed gwKl W'ork to do in their time, as the ca^>te 
system had in its time : but like it chiefly serviceable in leaxl- 
ing the way towards bettc*r arrangements for a happier age*. 

^ l^hysical i>ec*ttUaritie8 acquiretl by parents daring their life-time am 
seldom, if ever, transmitted. Rut the children of those who lead healthy lives 
physically and morally are poihajw born with a finner fibre than others, and 
certainly are more likely to be well nourished, well trained, to acquire whole- 
some iustincts, aikd to have that self-respect which is a mainspring of progress* 
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CHAPTER IX, 


INDUSTEIAL ORGANIC!: ATION, CONTINUED. DIVISION OF 
LABOUR. THE INFLUENCE OF MACHINERY. 

§ L The first condition of an efficient orgfimz&tion of 
industry is that it should keep everyone eni- 
and" ployed at such work as his abilities and induing 
following well, and should equip him with 

th^ best ipachinery and other appliances for lus 
work. We shall coniine ourselves to the division of labour 
between different classes of operatives, with special reference 
to the influence of machinery. In the following chapter we 
shall consider the reciprocal effects of division of labour and 
locaiimtion of industry; in a third chapter we shall inquire 
how far the advantages of division of labour depend upon the 
aggregation of largo capitals into the hands of single indi- 
viduals or firms, or, as is commonly said, on production on a 
large scale ; and lastly, we shall examine the growing speciali- 
zation of the work of business management. 

Everyone is familiar with the fact that ** practice makes 
Practice psrfect/^ that it enables an operation, which at 
makcts perfect. seemed difficult, to be donc^ after a time 

with comparatively little exertion, and yet much lietter than 
before; and physiology in some measure explains this fact. 

Adam Smith pointed out that a lad who had made nothing 
^ but nails all hie life could make them twice as 

quickly as a firstrate smith who only took to naib 
making occasionally. Anyone who lias to perform exactly 
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the fiame set of opemtiorifli day after day on things of exactly 
the same shapei gradually learns to move his fingers exactly 
as they are wanted, by almost automatic action and with 
greater rapidity than would be possible if every movement 
had to wait for a deliberate instruction of the will. One 
familiar instance is seen in the tying of threads by children in 
a cotton mill. Again, in a clothing or a hoot factory, a person 
who sews, whether by hand or machinery, just the same seam 
on a piece of leather or cloth of just the same size, hour after 
hour, day after day, is able to do it with far less effort and far 
more quickly than a worker with much greater quickness of 
eye and hand, and of a much higher order of general skill, 
who was accustomed to make the whole of a coat or the whole 
of a l)Oot. 

Again, in the wood and the metal industries, if a man 
has to peiform exactly the same operations over and over 
again on the same piece of material, he gets into the habit of 
holding it exactly in the way in which it is wanted, and of 
arranging tlie tools and other things wliich he has to handle 
in such positions that he is able to bring them to work on 
one another with the least possible loss of time and of force in 
the movements of lus own body. Accu.stomed to find them 
lUways in the same position and to take them in the same 
order, his hands work in harmony with one another almost 
automatically ; and, as he becomes more practised, iiis expen- 
diture of nervous force diminislies even more rapidly than his 
expenditure of muscular force. 

But wh^ui the action has thus been reduced to routine# it 
ha^s nearly arrived at the stage at which it can 
l>e takren over by machinery. The chief difficulty 
to be overcome is that of getting the machinery 
to hold the material firmly in exactly the position 
in which the machine tool can be bxx>ught to bear on it in the 
right way, and without wasting too much time in taking grip 
of it. But this can generally be contrived when it is worth 
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while to spend some labour and expense on it ; and then the 
whole operation can often be controlled by a worker who, 
sitting before a machine, takes with the left hand a piece of 
wood or metal from a heap and puts it in a socket, while with 
the right he draws down a lever, or in some other way sets 
the machine tool at work, and finally with his left hand 
throws on to another lieap the material which has been cut or 
punched or drilled or jdaned exactly after a given pattern. 
Thus machinery constantly supplants that puredy manual skill, 
the attainment of which was, even up to Adam Smithes time, 
the chief advantage of division of labour. But, at the same 
time, it increases the scale of manufactures and makes them 
more complex ; and, on the whole, increases the opportunities 
for division of labour of all kinds, and especially in the matter 
of business managenient. 

§ 2. The powers of machinery to do ^vor•k that requires 
too much accuracy to be done by hand are perhaps best seen 
Interchange- soDie brandies of the metal industries in which 
able Parts. the system of Interchangeable Paids is being 
rapidly developed. It is only after long training and with 
much care and labour that the hand can make one piece of 
metal accurately to resemble or to fit into another : and after 
all the accuracy is not perfect. But this is just the work 
which a well made machine can do most easily and most per- 
fectly. For instance, if sowing and reaping machines had to 
be made by hand, tlunr first co.st would 1x3 very high ; and 
when any part of them was broken, it could be replacxxl only 
at great cost by sending the machine bac‘k to the manufacturer 
or by bringing a highly skilled mechanic to the machine. But 
as it is, the manufacturer keeps in store many facsimiles of 
the broken part, which were made by the same machinery, 
and are therefore interchangeable with it. A farmer in the 
Nort.h-West of America, perhaps a hundred miles away from 
any good mechanic’s shop, can yet use complicated machinery 
with confidence ; since he knows that ly telegraphing tha ^ 
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number of the machine and the number of any part of it 
which he Ims broken, he will get by the next train a new 
piece which he can himself fit into its place. The importiauce 
of this principle of interchangeable parts has been but re* 
oently grasped; there are however many signs that it will 
do more than any other to extend the use of rnackine-nifide 
machinery to every branch of production, including even 
domestic ajtd agricultural work. 

The influences which machinery exerts over the character 
of modern industry are well illustrated in the The watch- 
manufacture of watches, A few yeiirs ago the trade, 

chief seat of this business was in French Switzerland ; where 
the subdivision of lalx)ur was carried far, though a great part 
of the work was done by a more or less scattered population. 
Thei‘e were about fifty distinct branches of trade, each of 
which did one small part, of the work. In almost all of them 
a highly specialized manual skill was required, but very little 
judgment; the earnings were generally low, because the trade 
had been established too long for those in it to have anything 
like a monopoly, and there was no difficulty in bringing up 
to it any child with ordinary intelligence. But this industry 
is now yielding ground to the American system of making 
watches by machinery, which requires very^ little s|>ecialized 
manual skill. In fact the machinery is becoming every year 
more and mom automatic, and is getting to requirci less and 
leas assistance from the human hand. But the more delicate 
the machine’s power, the greater is the judgment Machinery in- 
and carefulness which is called for from those creases dc- 
who see after it. Take for instance a beautiful 
machine which feeds itself with steel wire at one 
end, and delivers at the other tiny screws of exquisite form ; 
it displaces a great, many operatives who had indeed acquired 
a very high and specialized manual skill, but who lived 
sedentary lives, straining their eyesight through microscopes, 
and finding in their work very little scope for any faculty 
M. 6 
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except a mere oomnaand over the use of their 6n(^tik But 
the machine is intricate and costly, and the person who minds 
it must have an intelligence, and an energetic sense of respon^ 
sibility, which go a long way towards making a fine character; 
and which, though more common than they were, are yet 
sufficiently rare to be able to earn a very high rate of pay. 
Ko doubt this is an extreme case ; and the greater pari of the 
work done in a watch factory is much simpler. But much 
of it requires higher faculties than the old system did, and 
those engaged in it earn on the average higher wages ; at the 
same time that it has already brought the price of a trust- 
worthy watch within the range of tho poorest classes of the 
community, and it is showing signs of being able soon to ac- 
complish the very highest class of work. 

Those who finish and put together the different parts of a 
watch must always have highly specialized skill : 
^arrlcgrt^t^r most of the machines wliich are in use in a 

factory, are not different in geneml cluv* 
racter from those which are used in any other of 
the lighter metal trades : in fact many of them are mere 
modifications of tho turning lathes and of the slotting, punch- 
ing, drilling, planing, shaping, milling machines and a few 
others, which are familiar to ail eugintiering trades. This is a 
good illustration of the fact tliat while there is a constantly 
increasing sulnii vision of lalxjur, many of the lines of di\dsion 
between trades whicii are nominally distinct are Incoming 
narrower and less difficult to bo passeil. In old times it would 
have been very hmall comfort to watch-makers, who happened 
to be sufieiing from a diminished demand fc^r their wares, 
to be told that the gun-making trade was in want of extra 
hands ; but most of the o])erative8 in a watch factory would 
find machines very similar to those with which they were 
familiar, if they strayed into a gun-making factory or sewing- 
machine factoiy, or a factory for making textile mschinejy. 
A watch factory with those who worked in it could be con- 
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any overwhelming loss into a sewing-machine 
factoiy* almost the only condition would be that no one 
should be put to work in the new factory which required a 
higher order of general intelligence, than that to which he 
was already accustomed*. 

§ 3. We may now pass to consider the effects which 
machinery has in relieving that excessive mus- 
cular strain which a few generations ago was the 
common lot of more than half the working men 
even in such a country as England. The most 
marvellous instances of the power of machinery are seen in 
large iron-woi*ks, and especially in those for making armour 
plates, where the force to be exerted is so great tliat inan^s 
muscles count for nothing, and where every movement, whe- 
ther horizontal or vertical, has to be effected by hydraulic or 
steam force ; man merely standing by ready to govern the ma- 
chinery and clear away ashes or perform some such secondary 
task. 

Machinery of this class has increased our command over 
nature, but it has not directly altereti the chanicter of man^s 
work very much ; for that which it does lie could not have 
done without it. But in other trades machinery has lightened 
man’s labours. The house-carpenters, for instance, make things 
of the same kind as those used by our forefathers, wdth much 
less toil for them.stjlves. They now give themselves chiefly to 
those part/6 of the task which are most pleasant and most 
intei'esting ; while in every country town and almost every 
village there are found steam mills for sawing, planing and 
moulding, which relieve them of that grievous fatigue which 
not very long ago used to make them prematurely old**. 

1 The changes in tiie inetlnxis of printing arf’ almost as instructive as tlmae 
in watch-making. They are traced in Principles IV. ix. 5. 

® The jack-plane, nsed for making smooth large boards for floors and other 
purposes, was the worst enemy of the carpenter. All but specially skilled men 
were compelled to spend a great part of their time with the jack-plane, and 
this brought on hdurt-disease, mak^g them as a rule old mm by the time they 
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New machinery, when just invented, generally requires a 

„ great deal of care and attention. But the work 

/ Machmeiy i i 

takes over mo- of its att^endant IS always being silted; tiiat 

notonouswork uniform and monotonous is gradually 

taken over by the machine, which thus becomes steadily more 
and more automatic and self-acting ; till at last there is no- 
thing for the hand to do, but to supply the material at certain 
intervals and to take away the work when finished. There 
still remains the responsibility for seeing that the machinery 
is in good order and working smooth]}' ; but even this task is 
often made light by the introduction of an automatic move- 
ment, whicli bnngs tlie machine to a stop the instant anything 
goes wrong. 

Nothing could be more narrow or monotonous than the 
occupation of a weaver of plain stufTa in the old But 

now one woman wall manage four or more looms, each of 
which doe^s many times as much work in tlie course of the 
day as the old hand loom did ; and her work is much less 
monotonous and calls for much more judgment than his did. 
So that for every hundred yards of cloth that are woven, the 
purely monotonous work done by human beings is probably 
not a twentieth part of what it was. 

As Boscher says, it is monotony of life much more than 
and lessens monotony of work that is to be dreaded : mono- 
monotony of tOiiy of work is an evil of the first order only 
when it involves monotony of life. Now wdien a 

•were forty. But aow those who become jirematurely old through oveiworh 
are to be found almost exclusively among the professional classes* among 
those engaged in the more anxious kinds of business, and in some agricultilral 
districts in which the rate of wages is still very low and tlie people are habitu- 
ally underfed. Adam Smith tells us tJiat “workmen, when they are liberally 
paid, are very ajit to overwork tbemselves and to ruin their health and consti- 
tution in a few years. A carpenter in London, and in some other places, is 
not supposed to last in his utmost vigour above eight years. . Almost every 
class of artificers is subject to some particular infirmity occasioned by exces- 
sive application to their peculiar species of work.” We€dth of Nations^ Book i* 
Chapter vii. 
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pejfsoE’s employment requires much physical exertion, he is fit 
for nothing after bis work ; and unless his mental faculties 
are called forth in his work, they have little chance of being 
developed at all. But the nervous force is not very much 
exhausted in the ordinary work of a facU'kry, at all events 
where there is not excessive noise, and where the hours of 
laliour are not too long. The social surroundings of factory 
lift? stimulate mental activity in and out of working hours ; 
and even those factory workers, whoso occupations ai*e seem- 
ingly the most monotonous, have more intelligence and mental 
resource than has been shown by the English agricultural 
lalK)urer, whose employment has more variety. It is true 
that the American agriculturist is an able man, and that his 
children rise rapidly in the world. But partly because land 
has been plentiful, and he has generally owned the farm that 
he cultivates, he has had better social conditions than the 
Engiisli ; he has always liad to think for himself, and has long 
had to use and to repair complex machines. The English 
agricultural labourer has had many great disadsmitages to 
contend with ; hut is steaflily improving his position. 

^4. We may next consider what are the conditions under 

\chieh the economies in prf)duction arising fi’om 

division of labour can best be secured. It is ofTimi aiS'ma- S 

obvious that tlie elliciency of specialized machi- fiuncry cann^ot | 

„ be carried far| 

nery or specialized skill m but one condition oi unless thcacale i 
its economic use; the other is that sutHcient work 
should Ik? found to keep it well employed. As 
Babbage pointed out, in a large factory "‘the master manu- 
facturer by dividing the work to be executed into different 
processes, each requiring different <legrees of skill or force, 
can purchase exactly that precise quantity of Uith >vhich is 
necessary for each process; wdiereas if the wliole work were 
executed by one workman that person must possess sufficient 
skill to peifonn the most difficult and sufficient strength to 
execute the most laborious of the opemtions into which the 
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work is divided.*^ The economy of production requires ndt 
only that each person should be employed constantly in a 
narrow rang© of work, but also that, when it is necessary for 
him to undertake different tasks, each of these tasks should 
be such as to call forth as much as possible of his skill and 
ability. Just in the same way the economy of machinery 
requires that a powerful tuming-lathe when i^pecially arranged 
for one class of work should be kept employed as long as 
j>ossible on that work ; and if after all it is necessary to 
employ it on other work, that should be such as to bo worthy 
of the lathe, and not such as could have been done equally 
well by a much smaller machine. 

Many of those economies in the u^e of specialized skill and 
machinery which are commonly regarded as within the reach 
of very large establishments, do not depend on the size of indi- 
vidual factories. Some depend on the aggregate production of 
the kind in the neighbourhood ; while others again, especially 
those connected with tlie growth of knowledge and the pro- 
gress of the arts, depend chiefly on the aggregate volume of 
produ(?tion in the whole civilized world. And here wo may 
introduce two technical terms. We may divide the economies 
arising from an increase in the scale of production of any kind 
External and classea Those which we have 

Internal Eco- been discussing may be called Internal Economies; 
nomiea. because they are dependent on the resources of 
the individual houses of business engaged in it, on their 
internal organization and on the efficiency of their manage- 
ment. We have next to examine those External economies 
which arise from the general development of an industry and 
especially from the concentration of many businesses of a 
similar character in jiarticular localities : or, as is commonly 
said, from the Localization of Industry. 
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INDTDSTRUL ORGANIZATION CONTINUED. THE CONCENTRA- 
TION OP SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIES IN PARTICULAR 
LOCALITIES. 

§ 1. In an early stage of civilimtion eveiy place had to ' 
depend on it« own I'esouroes for most of the ^ , 

heavy wares which it consumed ; unless indeed ofiocai- 
it happened to have special facilities for water indua- 
carriage. But the slowness with which customs 
changed, made it easy for producers to meet the wants of 
consumers with whom they had little communication ; and it 
enabled comparatively poor people to buy a few expensive 
goods fitim a distance, in the security that they would add to 
the pleasure of festivals and holidays during a life-time, or 
perhaps even during two or three life-times. Consequently 
the lighter and more expensive articles of dress and personal 
adornment, together with spices and some kinds of metal 
implements used by all classes, and many other things for the 
special use of the rich, oftenwcjpime from astonishing distances. 
Many various ca^sea*have led to the localization of indus- 
tries, but the chief have been physical ; such as 
the character of the climate anf tEe^ soil, or the origins of / 
existence of mines and quarries in the neigh- 
bourbood, or within easy access by land or water. 

Thus metallic industries have generally been either near mines 
or in places where fuel was cheap. The iron industries in 
England first sought those districts in which charcoal was 
plentiful, and afterwards they went to the neighbourhood of 
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oollieries. Staffordshire makes many kinds of pottery, all the 
materials of which are imported from a long distance; but 
she has cheap coal and excellent clay for making the heavy 
‘‘seggars” or boxes in which the pottery is placed while being 
fired. Straw plaiting has its chief home in Bedfordshire, 
where straw has just the right proportion of silex to give 
strength without })rittleness ; and Buckinghamshire beeches 
have afforded tlie material for the Wycombe chairmaking. 
Tlie Sheffield cutleiy trade is due chiefly to the excellent grit 
of which its grindstones are made. 

Another chief cause has been the j>atroj^e of a court. 
The rich folk there assembled make a demand for goods of 
specially high quality; and this attracts skilbni workmen from 
a distance, and educates those on the spot. Thus the mecha: 
nical faculty of Lancashire is said t^o be due to the influence 
of Norman smiths who were settled at Warrington by Hugo 
<le Lupus in William the Conqueror’s time. And the greater 
part of England’s manufacturing iiulustiy before the era of 
cotton and steam had its course directeil by settlements of 
Flemish and Huguenot artisans ; many of whicli were made 
under the immediate direction of Plantageuet and Tudor 
kings. These immigrants taught us how to weave woollen 
and worsted stufls, though for a long tiiuo w’c sent our cloths 
to the Netherlands to be fulled and dyed. They taught us 
how to cure herrings, how to manufacture silk, how to make 
lace, glass, and paper, and to provide for many other of our 
wants. 

g 2. When an industiy has once thus chosen a locality 
for itself, it is likely to stay there long : so great 
advantages which people following the 
redfta^ skm*' skilled trade get from near neighlxmrhood 

to one another. The mysteries of the trade be- 
come no mysteries ; but are as it were in the air, and children 
leam many of them unconsciously. Good work is rightly 
appreciated; inventions and improvements in machinery, in 
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processes and the general organiscation oi' the business ha^^e 
their merits promptly discussed ; if one man starts a new idea 
it is taken up by others and combincwl with suggestions of 
their own, and thus becomes the source of further new ideas. 
And presently subsidiary trades grow up in the atabaidiary 
neighbourhood, supplying it with implements and ; 
materials, organizing its traffic, and in many ways conducing 
to the economy of its material. 

Again, the economic use of expensive machinery can some- 
times be attained in a very high degree in a specialized 
district in whicii there is a large aggregate pro- "machinery; 
duct ion of the same kind, even though no individual capital 
employed in the trade be very large. For subsidiary indus- 
tries devoting ihemselves each to one small branch of the 
j)rocess of production, and working it for a great many of 
their neigldamrs, are able to keep in constant use machinery 
of the most highly specialized character; and to make it pay 
its ex})enses, though its original cost may have been high, and 
its rate of depreciation very rapid. 

Again, in all but the earliest stages of economic develop- 
ment a localized industry gains a great advantage market 
from the fac;t that it offers a constant market for 
skill. Employers are apt to resort to any place where they 
are likely to lind a good choice of worker with the special 
skill wliich they i-equire; while men seeking employment 
naturally go to places wliei^ they ex}>ect to find a good market 
for their skill, in ci>nsequence of the presence of many em- 
ployers who requii'e its aid. The owner of an isolated factory 
is often put to great shifts for want of some special skilled 
labour which has suddenly run short ; and a skilled workman, 
when thrown out of employment in it, has no emy refuge. 

On the other hand a localized industry has some dtg^- 
as a market for labour if the work done in it its 
chiefly of one kind, such for instance as can be done only by 
strong men. In those iron divStricts in which there are no 
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textile or other factories to give employment to women and 
Bxit there may children, wages are high and the cost of labour 
be too exten- dear to the employer, while the average money 
for one kind of eamiugs of each family are low. But the remedy 
labour. obvious, and is found in tlie growth 

in the same neighbourhood of industries of a supplementary 
cliaracter. Thus textile industries ai'e constantly found oon* 
gregated in the neighbourhood of mining and engineering 
industries, in some cases having l)een attracted by almost 
imperceptible steps ; in others, as for instance at Barrow, 
having l)een started deliberately on a large scale in order to 
give variety of employment in a place “svliere previously there 
had been but little demand for the work oi women and 


children. 

The advantages of variety of employment are combined 
with those of localized inSustnes in some of our manufacturing 
towns, and this is a chief cause of their continued growth. 
But on the other hand the value which the central sites of a 


large town have for trading purf) 08 e 8 , enables them to com- 
mand much higher gi*ound-rents than the situations are worth 
for factories, even when account is taken of this combination 
of advantages : and there is a similar competition for dwelling 
space between the employes of the trading houses, and the 
factory workers. The result is that factozies now congregate 
in the outskirts of large towms and in manufacturing districts 
in their neigh! zourhood rather than in the towns themselves. 

A district which is dependent chiefly on one industry is 
liable to extreme depression, in case of a falling- 
demand for itT produce, or of a failui*e 
same neiph- in the supply of the mw material 'which it uses, 
mitigate each This evil again is in a great measure avoided by 
axona ****^***^** those large towns, or large industrial districts in 
which several distinct industries are strongly de- 
veloped. If one of them fails for a time, the others are likely 
to support it in many ways, chiedy indirect; one of these 
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b^ng timt ikef k^p in heart the local sbopkeeperB, who are 
thm enabled to continue their assistance longer tlmn they 
otlierwise could, to the workpeople in those trades that happen 
to be depressed. 

It is instructive to study the influence of improved means 
of communication on the character of England's 
industries. The agricultural population has di- digtri^tion'of 
minished relatively to the rest, though not so fast 
as is commonly supposed. Manufacture employs 
a rather smaller proportion of the popiilation than it did a 
generation ago. But there lias been a grtuit increase since 
1851 in industries in which the progress of invention has 
dotie little towards economizing effort, and whicii meet growing 
demands. Prominent among these are the service of Govern- 
ment, central and local; education of all grades; medical 
service; musical, theatrical and other entertainments, bmides 
mining, building, dealing and transport by road and railway. 
In none of these is very much direct help got from new 
inventions : man's labour is not much more efficient in them 
now than it was a century ago: and therefore if the wants for 
which they make provision increase in proportion to our 
general wealth, it is only to be expected that they should 
absorb a constantly growing proportion of the industrial 
population. Domestic servants increased rapidly for some 
years; and the total amount of work which used to fall to 
them is now increasing faster than ever. But much of it is 
now done, often with the aid of machinery, by persons in the 
employment of clothiei*s of all kinds, of hotel proprietors, 
confectionei's, and even by various messengers from grocers, 
fishmongers and others who call for orders, unless they are 
sent by telephone. In consequence the number of domestic 
servants is just now (1891 — 1901) growing only at aliout 
the same rate as the total population* These changes have 
tended to increase the specialization and the localization of 
indnatries. 
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CHAPTER XL 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, CONTINUED. 

ON A LARGE SCALE. 


PRODUCTION 


§ 1. The advantages of production on a large scale are 
best shown in manufacture ; under which hexwi 

Manufacture ^ “ i 

is typical for we may include all businesses engaged in work- 

our present jnaterial into forms in which it will be 

purpose. o j. 

adapted for sale in distant markets. The c‘ha> 
racteristic of manufacturing industries which makes them 
offer generally the best illustrations of the advantages of pro- 
duction on a large scale, is their power of choosing freely 
the locality in which they will do their work. They are 
thus contrasted on the one hand with agriculture and other 
extinctive industries (mining, quarrying, fishing etc.), tlie geo- 
graphical distribution of which is <l«teniuned by nature ; and 
on the other hand with industries that make or repair things 
to suit the special needs of individual consumers, from whom 
they cannot be far removed, at all events without great loss. 

The chief fidvantages of production on a large scfile are 
Economy of ©conomy of skill, economy of machinery and eoo- 
materiai. nom j of materials : but the last of these is rapidly 

losing importance relatively to the other two. It is true that 
an isolated workman often throws away a number of small 
things which would have been collected and turned to good 
account in a factory; but waste of this kind can scarcely 
occur in a localized manufacture even if it is in the hands of 
small men ; and there is not very much of it in any branch 
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of industry in luodom England, except agriculture and 
domestic cooking ^ 

But small factories are still pLiced under a great diaadyan- 
tage, even in a localized industry, by the growing specialized 
variety and expensiveness of machinery. For in niachincry. 
a large establishment 11161*6 are often many expensive machines 
each ma<le specially for one small use. Each of them requires 
space in a good light, and thus stands for something consider- 
able in the rent and general expenses of the factory ; and 
independently of interest and the expense of keeping it in 
repair, a heavy allowance must be made for depreciation in 
consequence of its btiing proliahly improved upon before long, 
A sTTudl manufacturer must therefore have many things done 
by hand or by imperfect machinery, though he knows how to 
have them done better and cheaper by special ma<dunerVj if 
only he could find constant employment for it. 

But next, a small manufactunn* may not always be ac- 
quainted with the best machinery for his purpose. impray;5ipent? 
It is tnie that if the industry in which he is in machinery, 
engaged has lieen long est^ablished on a large scale, his ma^ 
chinery will be well up to the mark, provided he can afford to 
buy the best in the market. In agriculture and the cotton 
industries for instance, improvements in machinery are devised 
almost exclusively by machine makers; and they are accessible 
to all, at any rate on the payment of a royalty for patent 
right. But this is not the case in industries that are as yet 

^ No doubt many of the most imimriawt advances of rcooiit years Imve 
been due to the utilizing of what had been a waste product; but this has been 
generally due to a distinct inv«mtion, either chemical or mechanical, the use 
of which has been indeeri promoted by minute subdivision of labour, but has 
not been directly dependent on it. 

Again, it is true that when a hundred suits ^f furniture, or of clothing, 
have to be cut out on exactly the same pattern, it is worth wiiile to sx>end 
great care on so planning the cutting out of the boards or the cloth, that only 
a few small pjwes are w^asted. But this is properly an economy of skill; one 
planning is made to suffice for many tasks, and therefore can be don© well and* 
carefully. 
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in ail early stag© of develc^ment or ai^ rapidly ehanging their 
form; such as the chemical industries, the watchmaking in- 
duKtiy and some branches of the jute and silk manufjictiires ; 
and in a host of trades that are constantly springing np to 
supply some new want or to work up some new material. 

Tliere are however some trades in which the advantages 
which a large factory derives from the economy of machinery ’ 
almost vanish as soon as a moderate size has been reached. 
For instiince in cotton spinning, and calico weaving, a com- 
paratively small factory will bold its own and give constant 
employment to the best known machines for every process : so 
that a large factory is only several parallel smaller factories 
under one roof; and indeed some cotton-spinners, when en- 
larging their works, think it best to add a weaving depart- 
ment. In such cases the large business gains little or no 
economy in machinery ; but even then it generally saves somev 
tiling in building, particularly as regards chimneys, in the 
economy of steam power, and in the management and repairs 
of engines and machinery. This last jwint is of rather more 
importance than apjiears at first sight ; and large works even 
though they produce nothing but soft goods, have generally 
well-organized carpenters^ and mechanics^ shops, which not 
only diminish the cost of repairs, but have the important 
advantage of preventing delays from accidents to the plant. 

Akin to these last, there are a greiit many advantages 
and v^hich a large factory, or indeed a large business 
Belling:. almost any kind, nearly always has over a 

small one. A large business buys in great quantities and 
therefor© cheaply ; it pays low freights and saves on carriage 
in many ways, particularly if it has a railway siding. It 
often sells in large quantities, and thus saves itself trouble ; 
and yet at the same time it gets a good price, because it offers 
conveniences to the customer by having a large stock from 
which he can select and at once fill up a varied order ; while 
its reputation gives him confidence. It can spend large sums 
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on adyeHi^iag by commeroial trarellers and in other ways ; 
its agents give it trustworthy information on trade and per- 
sonal matters in distant places, and its own goods advertise 
one another. 

Many of these economies in the matter of buying and 
selling C5an be secured by a large trading house, b«- 

which puts out its work to be done by small tween large 
manufacturers or by workpeople at their own «maUpr«Kiu- 
homes. Bo far therefore they do not t<dl in the 
direction of destroying small manufacturers, but rather of 
limiting the character of the work of business management 
done by them; as we shall see more fully in the next chapter. 

Next, with regard to the economy^^ skill. Every tiling 
that has been said with regard to the advantages specialirea 
which a hirge establishment has in being able to 
afford highly specialized machinery applies equally with regard 
to highly specialized skill. It can contrive to keep each of 
its emj)loy6s constantly engaged in the most difficult work of 
which he is ciipable, and yet so to narrow the range of his 
work that he can attain the facility and excellence which 
come from long-continued practice. This economy gives a 
practical supremacy to large factories in industries which offer 
much scope for it, if the work cannot bo sul)dmded among 
many small factories on the plan described in the last cliaptei*. 

§ 2. The head of a large business can reserve ail his 
strength for the broadest and most fundamental 
problems of his trade : ho must indeed assure manufacturer 
himself thfit his managers, clerks and foremen 8erfwhoUy*to 
are the right men for their work, and are doing 
their work well ; but beyond this he need not 
trouble himself much about details. He can keep his mind 
fresh and clear for thinking out the most difficult and vital 
problems of his business; for studying the broader move- 
ments of the markets, the yet undeveloped results of current 
events at home and abroad ; and for contriving how to improve 
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the organization of the internal and external relatione of his 
btisiness. 

For much of this work the small employer has not the 
time if he has the ability ; he cannot take so broad a survey 
of his trade, or look so far ahead ; he must often be content 
to follow the lead of othei-s. And he must spend much of his 
time on work that is below him ; for if he is to succeed at all, 
his mind must be in some respects of a high quality, and 
must have a good deal of originating and organizing force; 
and yet he must do much routine work. 

On the otlier hand tVie small employer luis advantages of 
The small own. The master’s eye is everywhere ; there 

manufacturer shirking by his foremen or workmen, no 

supciTKitcnd- divided responsibility, no sending half>understood 
messages backwanls and forwards from one de- 
partment to another. lie saves much of the book-keeping, 
and nearly all of the cumbrous system of cluKjks that are 
necessary in the business of a large fmn ; and the gain from 
this source is of very great importance in trades which use 
the more valuable metals and other expensive materials. 

And though he must always remain at a great dis^advant- 

and he gains information and in making experi- 

much from the menhs, yet in this matter the general course of 
modern diffu- . i i T-t i 

Sion of trade- progress IS on his Side, ror Fxtemal economies 
are constantly growing in importance relatively 
to Internal in all matters of trade-knowledge : newspapers, 
and trade and technical publications of all kinds are per- 
petually scouting for him and bringing liiin much of the 
knowledge he wants — knowledge which a little while ago 
would have been beyond the roach of anyone who eoutd not 
afford to have well-paid agents in many distant places. Again, 
it is to his interest also that the seem'y of business is on the 
whole diminishing, and that the most irajK^rtant improvements 
in method seldom remain secret for long after they have 
passed from the experimental stage. It is to his advantage 
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that changes in manufacture depend less on mere rules of 
thumb and more on broad developments of scientific principle; 
and that many of these are made by students in the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake, and are promptly published 
in the general interest. Although therefore the small manu* 
facturer can seldom be in the front of the race of progress, he 
need not be far from it, if he has the time and the ability for 
availing himself of the modern facilities for obtaining know- 
ledge. But it is true that he must be exceptionally strong if 
he can do this without neglecting the minor but necessary 
details of the business. 

The advantages which a large businejss has over a small 

one are conspicuous in manufacture, because, as 

we have noticed, it has special facilities for con- transport, 

centrating a great deal of work in a small area. *«»/^**^g* 

” . ^ culture. 

But there is a strong tendency for large estal)- 
lishments to drive out small ones in many other industries; 
in particular the retail trade is being transformed, and the 
small shopkeeper is losing ground daily. Large firms are 
gaining rapidly in the Transport Industries, to a l^^ss extent 
in mining and very little if at all in agriculture'. 

i The small shopkeeper lias special facilities for briiif^ing his goods to the 
door of his etistomers; for hiimoarmg their several tastes; and for knowing 
enough of them individually to be able safely to stdl on credit. But the im- 
portance of these advantages is dunmibhiiig. Meanwhile cycles, tramways 
At*, are making it easier for customers to visit large ceiitial estaliHshmentb 
for the purchase of those goods which it is iiujiortaiit to select from a largo 
and varied stock and one which is constantly renewed wdth changing fashions ; 
while groceries and other gotnis of w*hich the small shopkeejier could keep a 
fair supply are conveniently obtained by a w^ritten order from the price list of 
shops or stores wdiich turn over their stock rapidly and keep everything fresh. 
Small shopkeepers hold their own fairly well in Homti of the repairing trades; 
also in the sale of food, especially to the working classes, partly in cousc- ' 
quence of their Ix'ixig able to sell goo<l8 on credit and to collect small debts. 
Sometimes a firm with a large capital prefers having many small shops to one 
large one. Buying, and what production is desu*able, is concentrated under 
a central management ; and exceptional demands can he met from a central 
reserve, so that each branch has large resources, without the expense of 
keeping a large stock. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, CONTINUED. BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. 

§ 1. Business may be taken to include all provision for 
"tfie^ wants of others which is made m the ex- 
m^^a^ement pectation o£ payment direct or indirect from those 
has many beiiefiteil. It is thus contested 

forms. . j. » • r 1 

with the pro^ ision for our own wants which each 
of us makes for himself, and with those kindly services which 
are prompted by family fifiection and the desire to promote 
the welbbein^ of others. 

Even in mcKlern Englaiul we find now and then a village 
Primitive artisan who atlheres to primitive methods, and 
methods. makes things on his own account for sale to ids 
neighbours; managing his own business and undertaking all 
its risks ^ But such cases are rare : and in the greater part 
The business of the world the task of 

un^,ortaJc«r. directing production that a given effort may 
he most effective in supplying human wants has to be bi\>ken 
up and given into the hands of a sj>ecialized ixxly of em- 
or to use a more general term, of business men. They 
‘‘adventure^^ or ‘‘undertake"' its risks; they bring together 
the capital and the labour required for the work; they arrange 
or “engineer"" its general plan, and superintend its minor 
details. Looking at business men from one point of view we 

1 The most striking instances of an adherence to old-fashioned methods of 
business are supplied by the learned jirofessious; for a physician or a soHcitor 
manages as a rule his own business and does all its work. 
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nay i«^rd |hem as a hi it | ;hly akiUed jMqgtia4 .gJCSide, f^ecm 
another aiornddlemen intervening between the manual worker 
and the eonsuSSr. 

There are some kinds of business men who undertake 

great risks, and exercise a large influence over subdivision of 

the welfare both of the producers and of the the ta»k» of 

1,, undertaking 

consumers of the wares in which they deal, but and aupetin- 
who are not to any considerable extent direct em- tendence. 
pldyers of labour. For instance some Manchester ^warehouse- 
men give themselves to studying tlie movements fadtiion, 
the markets for raw materials, the general state of trade, of 
the money market and of politics, and all other cfiuses that 
are likely to influence the prices of diJffcrent kinds of goods 
during the coming season ; and after employing, if necessary, 
skilled designers to cany out their ideiis, tiny give out to 
manufacturers in different parts of the world contracts for 
making Ihe goexis on which they have determined to risk their 
capital. And in the clothing trades and some oiliers, we see 
a revival of what has bijen called the house House Indus- 
industry,’' which prf^vailed long ago in the textile ^*'***‘ 
industries ; thal is, the system in which large undertakers 
give out work to he done in cotuiges and very small work- 
shops to persons who work alone or with the aid of some 
memliers of their family, or who perhaps employ two or three 
hinxl assistants. In remote villages in almost every county 
of England agents of large undertaker's come round to give 
out to the cottagers partially prepared materials for goods of 
all sorts, but especially clothes such as shirts and collars and 
gloves; and take bick writh them the finished goods. It is 
however in the great capital cities of the world, and in other 
large towns, especially old towns, where there is a great deal 
of unskilled and unorgjmixed labour, with a somewhat low 
physique and morale, that the Hystein is most fully developed, 
MpeciaHy in the clothing trades, which employ tw’o hundred 
thousand people in London alone, and in the cheap furniture 
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trades. There is a continual contest between tlie factory 
and the domestic system, now one gaining ground and now 
the other: for instance just at present the growing use of 
Bewing-macbines worked by steam power is strengthening the 
position of the factones in the Ixjot trade ; while factories axid 
workshops are getting an increased hold of the tailoring trade. 
On the other hand the hosiery trade is btung tempted back to 
the dwelling lioiise by recent improvements in hand knitting 
inachinf\s ; and it is possible that new meth(xls of distriluiting 
power by gas and petroleum and electric engines may exercise 
a like influence on many other industries. 

Or there may be a movement towards intermediate plans, 
Sheffield similar to those which are largely followed in the 
trades. Sheffield trades. IVlany cutlery firms for instance 

put out giinding and other part,s of their work, at piece-work 
prices, to working men who rent the steam power which they 
require, either from the firm from whom they take their 
contract or from someone else : these w^orkmen sometimes 
employing others to help them, sometimes working alone. 

Thus there are many ways in which those who undertake 
the chief risks of buying and selling may avoid the trouble of 
housing and superintending those who wx)rk for them. They 
all have their advantages ; and when the workers are men of 
strong character, as at Sheffield, the results arc on the w^hole 
not unsatisfactory. But unfortunately it is often the weakest 
class of workers, those with the least resource and the least 
self-control who drift into work of this kind. The elasticity 
of the system which recommentls it to the undertaker, is 
really the means of enabling him to exercist*, if he (diooses, an 
undesirable pressure on those who do his work. 

For while the success of a factory depends in a great 
measure on its having a set of of>eratives who adhere steadily 
to it, the capitalist who gives out Avork to be done at home 
has an interest in retaining a great many persons on his 
books ; he is tempted to give each of them a little employ- 
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xnent occasionally and play them off one agairiHt another ; and 
this he can easily do because they do not know one another, 
and cannot arrange concerted action*. 

§ 2, When the profits of business are under diacusBion 
they are generally connected in people’s minds 
with the employer of labour : “ the employer’^ is requimTin tJie 
often taken as a term practically coextensive ideal manu- 

. f* 1 • » facturcr. 

witii the receiver of rmsiness pronts. But the 
instances which we have just considered are sufficient to illus- 
trat»e the truth tliat the superintendence of labour is but one 
side, and often not the most important side of husinoss work ; 
and that the employer who undertakes the whole risks of his 
business n^ally performs two entirely distinct ser\iees on 
behalf of the community, and requires a twofold ability. 

The ideal manufacturer, for instance, if he makes goods 
not to meet special orders but for the general market, must, 
in his first nMe as merchant and organizer of production, have 
a thorough knowledge of ihinya in his owui trade. He must 
have th(j power cT forecasting the broad movements of pro- 
duction and consumption, of seeing where there is an oppor- 
tunity for supplying a new^ commodity that wall meet a real 
want or improving the plan of pi-oducing an old commodity. 
He must be able to judge cautioufily and undertake risks 
boldly; and he must of course understand the materials and 
machinery used in his trade. 

But secondly in this r61e of tun ploy or he must be a natui'al 
loader of 'inen. He must have a jiower of first choosingT^iis 
assistants nghtly and then trusting them fully ; of iiiteresting 
them in the business and of getting them to trust liiin, so as 
to bring out whatever enterprise and power of origination 
there is in them ; while he himself exercises a general control 
over everything, and preserves order and unity in the main 
plan of the business. 

1 The subject of this section is studied a gooci deal more fuUy in Pnnctpltt 
rV'. xn. 1 -Hi. 
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Tbe abilities r^uired to niake an ideal employer are so 
great and so numerous tliat veiy few persons can exhibit them 
all ^a“very liigh degree. Their relati^ impo^nj^ however 
varies witli the nature of the industry and the size of the 
business ; and while one employer excels in one set of quali- 
ties, another excels in another; scarcely any two owe their 
success to exactly the same combination of advantages. Some 
men make their way by the use of none but noble qualities, 
while others owe their prosperity to qualities in which there 
is veiy little that is really admirable except sagacity and 
strength of purjiose. 

Such then being the general nature of the work of business 
management, we have next to inquire what oppcgrtunities 
different classes of people have of developing business ability ; 
an3, when they have obtained that, what opportunities they 
have of getting command over the capital required to give it 
scope. 

§ 3. The son of a man already established in business 

The son of a starts with SO many advantages that we might 

business man expect business men to constitute a sort of caste ; 
starts with . t ^ "“"a 

many advan- dividing out among their sons the ciiief posts of 

tages, command, and founding hereditary dynasties, 

which rult^d certain branches of trade for many generations 

together. But it is not so. 

A man who gets together a great business by liis own 
efforts has probably been brought up by parents of strong 
but also with earnest character, and educated by their personal 
influence and by struggle with difficulties in early 
life, i^nt liis children, at all events if they were bom after 
he became rich, and in any case his grandchildren, are perhaps 
left a good deal to the care of domestic servants who are not 
of the same strong fibre as the parents by whose influence he 
was educated. And while his highest ambition was probably 
success in ebusiness, they are likely to be at least equally 
anxious for social distinction,\ 
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For a time indeed idl may go well. His sons find a firmly 
established trade ooimection, and what is perhaps even more 
important, a well-chosen stafi of suboidinates with a generous 
interest in the business. By mere assiduity and caution, 
availing themselves of the traditions of the firm, they may 
hold together for a long time. But when a full generation 
has passed, when the old traditions are no longer a safe guide, 
the bonds that held together the old staff have been 
dissolved, then the business almost invariably falls to pieces 
ulileseT iTis pl*actlcltl!/ handed over to the management of new 
meii who have meanwhile risen to partnership in the firm. 

" Btft in most cases his descendants arrive at this result by 
a shorter route. They prefer an abundant income coming to 
them without effort on their part, to one which though twice 
as large could be earned only by incessant toil and anxiety ,• 
and they^li the business to private persons or a jaint-jstock 
company ; or they become sleeping partners in it ; that is 
sharing in its risks and in its profits, but not taking part in 
its management : in either case the active control omr their 
capital falls chiefly into the hands of new men. 

§ 4. The oldest and simplest plaii for renovating tlie 
eimrgies of a business is that of taking into private part- 
partnership some of its ablest employes. Or 
again two or more petyple may combine their resources for a 
large and diflicult undertaking. In such cases there is often 
a distinct partition of the work of management : in manu- 
factures for instance one partner will sometimes give himself 
almost exclusively to the work of buying raw material and 
selling the finished product, while the other is responsible for 
the management of the factory : and in a trading establish- 
ment one partner will control the wholesjile and the other the 
retail department. In these and other ways private partner- 
ship is capable of adapting itself to a great variety of problems ; 
it is very and veiy elastic ; it has played a great part in 

the past, and it is full of vitality now. 
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§ 5. But from the end of the Middle Ages to the present 
time there has been in some classes of trades a movement 
4pint-8tock towards the substitution of p^Hc joint-stock 

companies. companies, the shares of which can be sold to 

^TSShybody in the open market, for private companies, the shares 
' in which are not transfemble without the leave of all com 
cerned. The effect of this change has been to induce people, 
many of whom have no special knowledge of trade, to give 
their capital into the liands of others employed by them : and 
thei'e has thus arisen a new distribution of the various parts 
of the work of business management. 

Tlie ultimate undertakers of the risks incurred by a joint- 
stock company are the shareholders; but as a rule they do 
not take much active part'in^engineering the business and 
controlling its general policy ; and they take no part in super- 
intending its details. After the business has once got out of 
the hands of its original promoters, the control of it is left 
chiefly in the liands of Directors ; who, if the company is a 
very large one, pnibably own but a very small proportion of 
its shares, wliile the greater part of them liave not much 
technical knowledge of the work to Ixj done. They are not 
generally expected to give their whole time to it ; but they 
are suppostxl to bring wdde general knowledge and sound 
judgment to bear on the broader problems of its policy ; and 
at the same time to make sure that the “Managers” of the 
company are doing their work thoroughly. To the Managers 
and their assistants is left a great part of the work of engi- 
neering the business, and the whole of the work of superin- 
tending it : but they are not required to bring any capital 
into it ; and they are supposed to bo promoted from the lower 
ranks to the higher according to their zeal and ability. Since 
the joint-stock companies in the United Kingdom have an 
aggregate income of more than ^250,000,000, and do more 
than a tenth of the business of the country, they offer very 
large opportunities to men with natural talents for business 
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management, who have not inherited any material capital, or 
any business connection* 

J oint-stock companies have great elasticity and can expand 
themselves without limit when the work to which they have 
set themselves offers a wide scope; and they are gaining 
ground in nearly all directions. But they have one great 
source of weakness in the absence of any adequate knowledge 
of the business on the part of the shareholders who undertake 
its chief risks ; though a few of the larger shareholders often 
exert themselves to find out what is going on; and are thus 
able to exercise an effective and wise control over the general 
manageirient of the business ^ It is a strong proof of the 
marvellous growth in recent times of a spirit of honesty and 
uprightness in commercial matters, that the leading officers of 
g!‘eat" public companies yield as little as they do to the vast 
templations to fraud wliich lie in ilieir way. If they showc*d 
an eagerness to avail themsehes of ()pj)ortunitie8 for wrong- 
doing at all approaching that of which we read ^ 

in the commercial history of earlier civilizations, rendered^”^ 
their wrong uses of the trust imposed in them workable only 

" ^ by the modern 

would have been on so great a scale as to prevent growth of busi- 

the development of this democratic fonn of busi- morality, 
ness. There is every reason to hope that thf‘ progress of trfide 
morality will continue, and that it will be aided in the future 
as it has bfien in the past, by a diminution of trade seci*ecy 


^ It is tme that the head of a large imvate firiiN undertakes the chief risks 
of tlie busiiiesK, while lie intrusts many of its details to others ; but his posi« 
tion is secured by his iiow er of forming a direct judgment as to whether his 
subordinates serve his interests faithfully and disrroetly. If those to wliom be 
has intrustetl the buying or selling of goods for lam take commissions from 
those with whom they deal, he is in a |K»sition to discover and punish the 
fraud. If they show favouritism and promote incompetent relations or 
friends of their own, or if they themselves become idle and shirk their work, 
or even if they do not fulfil the promise of excex>tioiial ability which induced 
him to give them their first lift, he can discover what is going wrong and set 
it right. But in all these matters the great body of the shareholders of a 
|oint-8tock company are, save in a few exceptional instances, almost powerless. 
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and by increased jmblicity in every form ; and thus eolleofcive 
and democratic forms of business management may be able to 
extend tbemselves safely in many directions in which they 
have hitherto failed. 

The same may be said of the underta^ngs of Governments 
Govcniment imperial and local : they also may have a great 
undertakinra. future before them, but up to the present time 
the tax* payer who undertakes the ultimate risks has not 
generally succeeded in exercising an efficient control over the 
businesses, and in securing officers who will do their work 
with as much energy and enterprise as is shown in private 
establishments. But the growth of Government undertakings, 
as well as of giant private businesses or “Trusts” with a 
partial raonopcffy, is full of dangers to the maintenance of 
that free initiative which is the chief source of progress. 
We cannot however enter here into this most important 
question. 

g 6. The system of Co-operation aims at avoiding these evils : 
Co-operativ« a-»d in that ideal form of Co-operative Society, 
association. f^ut w’hich as yet has been scantily realized in prac- 
tice, a part or the whole of those shareholders, who undertake 
the insks of the business, are themselves employed by it. The 
employes, whether they contribute towards the material capital 
of the business or not, have a share in its profits, and some power 
of voting at the general meetings at which the broad lines of its 
jx)licy are laid down, and the officers appointed who are to carry 
tliat policy into effect. Tliey are thus the employers and masters 
of theirn wn managers and f oreiuen ; they have fairly good means 
of judging whether the higher work of engineering the business 
is conducted honestly and efficiently, and they have the best 
possible opportunities for detecting any laxity or incompetence 
in its detailed administration. And lastly they render unne- 
cessaiy some of the minor work of superintendence that is 
required in other establishments ; for their own pecuniary 
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inter&sris and th# pride they take in the eacoess ol their own 
bnsinees make each of them averse to any shirking of work 
either by himself or by his fellow workmen. 

But unfortunately the system has very great di fficu lties of 
its own. For human nature being what it is, the 
employes themselves are not always the best pos- the usk of 
sible masters of their own foremen and managers ; buoincs* man- 

. * II.. i. or agement. 

jealousies and trettings at reproof are apt to act 
like sand, that has got mixed with the oil in the bearings of a 
great and complex machinery. And in particular, since the 
hardest work of business management is generally that which 
makes the least outward show, those who w-ork with their 
hands are apt to underrate the intensity of the strain involved 
in the highest work of engineering the business, and to grudge 
its being paid for at anything like as high a rate as it could 
earn elsewhere. And in fact the managers of a Co-operative 
Society seldom have the alertness, the inventiveness and the 
ready versatility of the ablest of those men who have been 
selected by the struggle for sundval, and have been trained 
by the perfe(;tly free and unfettered responsibility of private 
business. Partly for these reasons the co-oj^enitive system has 
seldom been carried out in its entirety ; and its partial appli- 
cation has so far attained its liighest success in the task of 
retailing commodities consumed by working men — a task in 
which it has sj>ecia] advanl iges. But bond fide co-operative 
production is now at last making excellent progress. 

Those working-men indeed whose tempers are strongly 
individualistic, and whose minds are concentrated 
almost wholly on their own affairs, will perhaps gnrow some of 
always find their quickest and most congenial * 
path to material success by commencing business as small 
independent “ undei*takers/^ or by working their way upwards 
in a private firm or a public company. But co-operation has 
a special cliarm for those in whose tempers the social element 
is stronger, and who desire not to separate themselves from 
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tbeir old comrades, but to work among them as their leaders. 
Its aspinitions may in some respects be higher than its prac- 
tice; but it undimbtedly does rest in a great measure on 
ethical motives. The true co-operator combines a keen busi- 
ness intellect with a spirit full of an earnest Faith ; and some 
cooperative societies have been sei*ved excellently by men of 
great genius both mentally and morally — men who for the 
sake of the Co-operative Faith that is in them, have worked 
with great ability and energy, and with perfect uprightness, 
being all the time content with lower pay than they could 
have got as business managers on their own account or for a 
private firrrj. Men (»f this stamp are more common among the 
officers of co-operative societies than in other occupations; 
and though they are not very common even there, yet it may 
be hopfxl that the difiusion of a better knowledge of the true 
principles of co-operation, and the increase of general educa- 
tion are every day fitting a larger nuniber of co-oporators for 
the complex problems of business management. 

Meanwhile many partial applications of the co-operative 

principle are l)eing tried under various conditions, 
Profit Shariny:. i £ v. • 

each ot which presents some new aspect or busi- 
ness management. Thus under the sclieme of Profit-Sharing, 
a private firm while retaining the unfettered management of 
its business, pays its employes the full market rate of wages 
whether by Time or Piece-work, and agrees in addition to 
divide among them a certain share of any profits that may be 
matle above a certain fixed minimum ; it being hoped that the 
finn will find a material as well as a moral reward in the 
diminution of friction, in thiincreased willingness of their 
employes to go out of their way to do little things that may 
be of great benefit comparatively to the firm, and lastly in 
attracting to themselves workers of more than average ability 
and industry^. 

1 III SeliloBa* Methods of Itemuneration the relation of Profit Bharing to 
co-operation and other forms of ** Gain sharing " is well shown. 
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Other partial cooperative schemes are doing good work ia 
various degrees. For instance the Oldham Cotton ^ 

^ , . , . , other forms of 

Mills are really joint-stock companies : hut partial Co- 

among their shareholders are many working men 
who have a special knowledge of the trade, though not many 
of their own employes. There is a larger element of co- 
operation in the Productive establishments, owned by the 
main body of Co-operative Stores, through their agents, the 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies. Here the Scotchmen are 
in advance ; in the English Society the workers as such have 
as yet no direct share either in the management or in the 
profits of the works. 

But we must not pursue this inquiry further now : enough 
has been said to show tliat the world is only Hopes for the 
just beginning to be ready for the higher work 
of the co-operative movement in its many different forms. 
It may therefore be reasonably expected to attain a much 
larger success in the future than in the past ; and to ofler 
excellent opportunities for working-men to practise themselves 
in the work of business management, to grow into the trust 
and confidence of others, and gradually rise to }>osts in which 
their business abilities will find scope. 

§ 7. In speaking of the difficulty that a working-man has 
in rising to a post in which he can turn his busi- ^ise of the 
ness ability to full account, the chief stress is 
commonly laid upon lus want of capital: but this wkn't hf capi- 
is not always his chief difficulty. ^ For instance ' 
the co-operative distributive societies Ijave accumulated a vast 
capital, on which they find it difficult to get a good rate of 
interest ; and wdiich they would be rejoiced to lend to any set 
of working-men who could show that they had the capacity 
for dealing with difficult business problems. Co-operators who- 
have firstly a high order of business ability and probity, and 
secondly the ‘‘personal capitaF’ of a great reputation among 
their fellows for these qualities, will have no difficulty in 
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gettixxg command of enough material capital for a considerable 
undertaking: the real difficulty is to convince a sufficient 
number of those around them that they have these rare quali- 
ties. And the case is not very different when an individual 
endeavours to obtain from the ordinary sources the loan of 
the capital required to start him in business. 

It is true that in almost every business there is a constant 
increase in the amount of capital required to make a fair 
start ; but thel^e is a much more i*apid increase in the amount 
of capital which is owned by people who do not want to use 
it themselves, and are so eager to lend it out that they will 
accept a constantly lower and lower rate of interest for it. 
Much of this capital passes into the hands of bankers and 
others, people of keen intellect and restless energy ; pwple 
who have no class prejudices and care nothing for social 
distinctions ; and who would promptly lend it to anyone of 
whose business ability and honesty they were convinced. To 
say nothing of the credit that can be got in many businesses 
from those wlio supply the requisite raw material or stock in 
trade, the opportunities for direct borrowing are now so great 
that an increase in the amount of capital required for a start 
in business is no very serious obstacle in the way of a person 
who has once got over the initial difficulty of earning a repu- 
tation for being likely to use it well. 

But perhaps a greater, though not so conspicuous, hind- 
rance to the rise of the working man is the 
bythTgtowrng complexity of business. The head of a 

business* business lias now to think of many things about 
which he never used to trouble himself in earlier 
days ; and these are just the kind of difficulties for which the 
training of the workshop affords the least preparation. Against 
this must be set the rapid improvement of the education of 
the working man not only at school, but what is more im- 
portant, in after life by newspapers, and from the work of 
co-operative societies and trades unions, and in other ways. 
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j^bout tliree-fcmrfclis of fch« whole popolatioa of England 
belong to the wage-earning classes ; and at all events when 
they are well fed, properly housed and educatetl, they have 
their fair share of that nervous strength which is the raw 
material of business ability. Without going out of their way 
they are all consciously or unconsciously coinpetitois for posts 
of business command. The ordinary workman, if he shows 
ability, generally becomes a foreman, from that he may rise 
to be a manager, and to be taken into partnership with his 
employer. Or having saved a little of his own he may start 
one of those small shops which still can hold their own in a 
working man’s quarter, stock it chiefly on credit, and let his 
wife attend to it by day, while ho gives his evenings to it. In 
these or in other ways he nxay incfeiise his capital till he can 
start a small workshop, or factory. Once having made a good 
beginning, he will find the banks eager to give him generous 
credit. Ho must have time ; and since he is not likely to 
start iu business till after middle age he must have a long as 
well as a strong life; but if he has this and has also “patience, 
genius and good fortune” he is pretty snm to command a large 
capital before he dies. In a factoiy those who work with 
their hands, have better opportunities of rising to posts of 
command than the book-keepers and many others io whom 
social tradition has assigned a higher place. But in trading 
concerns it is otherwise ; what manual work is done in them 
has as a rule no educating character, while tlie experience of 
the office is better adapted for preparing a man to manage a 
commercial than a manufacturing business. 

There is then on the whole a broad movement from below 
upwards. Perhaps not so many as formerly rise ^ ^.^pid rise not 
at once from the position of working-men to an unmixed 
that of employers : but there are more who got 
on sufficiently far to give their sons a good chance of attaining 
to the highest posts. The complete rise is not so very often 
accomplished in one generation; it is moi'e often spread over 
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two ; but tho total volume o£ the movement upwards is pro- 
bably greater than it has ever been. And it may be remarked 
in passing that it is better for society as a whole that the 
rise should be distributed over two generations. The work- 
men who at the beginning of last century rose in such large 
numbers to become employers were seldom fit for posts of 
command : they were too often harsh and tyrannical ; they 
lost their self-control, and were neither truly noble nor truly 
happy ; while their children were often haughty, extravagant, 
and self-indulgent, squandering their wealth on low and vulgcar 
amusements, having the worst faults of the older aristocracy 
without their virtues. The fonnnan or superintendent who 
has still to obey as well as to commaml, but who is rising and 
sees his cliiklren likely to rise further, is in some ways more 
to l>e envied than the small master. Ilis success is less con- 
spicuous, but his work is often higher and more important for 
the world, while his character is more gentle and refined and 
not less strong. Ilis ciiildreix arc well-tmined ; and if they 
get wealth, they are likely to make a fairly good use of it. 

§ 8. When a man of great ability is once at the head of 
Adjustment of independent business, whatever be the route 
capital to busi- by whicli he has got there, he will with moderate 
ness ability. fortune, s(X)n be able to show such evidence 

of his power of turning capital to good account as to enable 
him to borrow in one way or another almost any amount that 
he may need ; and on the other hand a man with small ability 
ill command of a large capital, speedily loses it : he may 
periiaps be one who could and would have managed a small 
business with credit, and left it stronger than he had found 
it : but if he has not the genius for dealing with great 
proVilems, the larger it is the more speedily will he break 
it up. 

(These two sets of forces, the one increasing the capital 
at the command of able men, and the other destroying the 
capital that is in the hands of weaker men, bring about the 
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result that there is a far tpore dose correspoadenoe between 
the ability of business men and the size of the businesscvs 
which they own than at first sight would appear probable*/ 
And when we consider ail the many routes, by which a man 
of great natural business ability can work his way up high in 
some private firm or public company, we may conclude that 
wherever there is work on a large scale to be done in such a 
country as England, tVie ability and the capital required for it 
are pretty sure to be speedily forthcoming. 

f Further, just as industrial skill and ability are getting 
every day to depend more and moi-e on the broad faculties of 
jiulgTnent, promptness, resource, cai'efuiness and steadfastness 
of purpose — faculties which arc not specialized to any one 
trade, but which are more or less useful in all — so it is with 
regard to business ability. In fact business ability consists 
more of those general and non-special ized faculties than do 
industrial skill and ability in the lower grades: and the higher 
the grade of business ability the more various are its applica- 
tions. I 

Since tben business ability in command of capital moves 

with great ease horizontally from a trade which supply price of 

is overcrowded to one wliicb offers good openings business abi- 

. , ® ^ . lity in com- 

for it : and since it moves with great ease verti- mand of capi- 

cally, the abler men rising to the higher posts in 

their own tra<le, we see, even at this early stage of our inquiiy, 

some good reasons for believing that in modern England the 

supply of business ability in command of cajdtal a(‘commodates 

itself, as a general rule?, to the deinaml for it; and thus has a 

fairly defined supply j)rice. 

Finally, wc may regard this supply price of business ability 
in command of capital as composed of three elements. The 
first is the supply price of capital; the second is the supply 
price of business ability and energy ; and the thinl is the 
supply price of that organization by which the appropriate 
business ability and the requisite capital are brought together. 

M. 7 
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Th© price of the first of these three elements is ** Interest i** 
Net and Grow* price of tho second taken by 

Earninfifs of itself ^^Ket Eamings of Management, and that 
Manaffcmcnt. second and third taken together ^^Grosa 

Earnings of Management/’ 

The last few years have seen a marked increase in the 
relative fore© of very large businesses in certain industries. 
The cliange has not been brought about by new principles in 
business organization, so much as by the development of pro- 
cesses and methods in manufacture and mining, in transport 
and banking, which are beyond the reach of any but very 
large capitals ; by the increase in the scope and functions of 
markets, and in the technical facilities for handling large 
masses of goods. But the change is important: and it will 
he fully investigated in Volume 11., in connection with and in 
dependence on a study of the modem organization of markets 
for ci-edit and for goods. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

COKCLUSION. THE LAW OF INCREASING IN RELATION TO 
THAT OF DIMINISHING RETURN. 

§ 1. At fclie beginning of this Book wo saw how the extra 
Return of raw produce which Nature affords io 
<an increased application of capital and labour, utcr'^Chapt^ 
other things being equal, tends in the long run 
to diminish. In the remainder of the Book and 
especially in the last four chapters we have iookeil at the other 
side of the sliield, and seen how man's power of productive 
work increases with the volume of the work that ho does. 

Considering first the causes that govern the supply of labour, 
we saw how every incre^ase in the physical, mental, and 
moral vigour of a people makes them more likely, other 
things being equal, to rear to adult age a largo number of 
vigorous eliildren. Turning next to the (Irowtli of Wealth we 
observed how evciy increase of wealth tends in many ways to 
make a greater increase more easy than b(3fore. And lastly 
we saw how every increase of wealth and every increase in the 
numbers and intelligence of the people increased the facilities 
for a highly developed Ixxdustrial Organization, which in its 
turn adds much to the collective efliciency of capital and 
labour. 

Looking more closely at the economies arising from ar 
increase in the scale of production of any kind of gCKxls, we 
found that they fell into two classes — ^those dependent on the 
general development of the industry and those dependent on 
the resources of the individual bouses of business engaged in 
it and the efficiency of their management; that is, into ext^nal 
and internal economies. 
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W© saw how these latter economies are liable to constant 
fluctuations bo far as any particular house is concerned, and 
therefore when we speak of the normal cost of production of 
any class of goods we must suppose them to be produced by a 
dirm that is fairly representative of the whole body of pro- 
A ReprcRcnta- ducei’s of those goods. ' Our Representative firm 
tive firm. tnust be oue which has fiad a fairly long life, and 
fair success, which is managed with normal ability, and which 
has normal access to the (economies, External and Internal, 
which belong to that aggregate volume of pr(xluctioriy 

The general argunaent of the jaresent Book shows tliat an 
increase in the aggregate volume of production of anything 
will generally increase the size, and therefore the Internal 
economies possessed by tlais Kepresentativ(^ linai ; and that it 
will always increase the External economic's to which such a 
firm has access ; and that thereby the firm will be enabled to 
manufacture at a less proportionate cost of labour and sacri- 
fice than l)efore. 

In other ’words we say broadly that while the })an which 
The Laws of production conforms to the Law 

Increasing Re- of Diminishing Return, the part which man plays 
conforms to the La)/) of I ncreaxing Meturn^ 
which may be stated thus ; — An increavSe of capital and 
labour leads generally to an improved organization, which 
increases the efficiency of the work of capital and labour. 

Therefore in tiiose industries which are not engaged in 
raising raw produce an increase of capital and labour gene- 
rally gives a return increased more than in proportion ; and 
further this improved organization tends to diminish or even 
override any increased resistance which isature may offer to 
raising increased amounts of raw produce. If the actions of 
the I^aws of Increahing and Diminishing Return are balanced 
and of Con- we have the Law of Constant Return and an 
slant Return, ixxcreased produce is obtained by labour and 
sacrifice increased just in proportion. 
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For the two tendencies towards Increasing and Diminish- 
^ ing Return pfess" constancy against one another. In the 
production of wheat and wool, for instance, the latter ten- 
dency has almost exclusive sway in an old countiy, which 
cannot import freely ^ In turning tho wheat into flour, or the 
wool into blankets, an increase in the aggregate volume of 
pi*oduction brings some new economies, hut not many ; for the 
trades of grinding wheat and making blankets are alrt'ady on 
so great a scale that any new economies that they may attain 
are more likely to be tho result of new inventions than of 
improved organization. In a country liowever in which the 
blanket trade is but slightly developed, these latter may be 
important; and tlnui it may happen that an increase in the 
aggregate pHniuotion of blankets diminislies the proportionate 
difliculty of manufacturing by just as much as it increases that 
of raising the raw Tuaterial. In that case the actions of the 
Laws of Diminishing and of Increasing Return wouhl just 
neutralize one another ; and blankets would conform to the 
Law of C/onstant Return. But in most of tlie more delicate 
branches of manufacturing, where the cost of raw material 
counts for little, and in most of the modern transport indus- 
tries the Law of Increasing R<‘tm‘n acts almost unopposed. 

§ tl. Our diseussion of the character and organization of 

iiiduvstry taken as a whole tends to show that an _ . . ^ ^ 

^ Subject to cer- 

increase in the volume of labour causes in general, tam condi- 
other things being equal, a more than proper- 
tiongte increase in the total eflicioncy of lalroui*. But wo must 
not forget that other things may not be equal. Tho increase 
of numbers may he accompanied by more or less general 
adoption of unhealthy and enervating habits of life in over- 
crowded towns. Or it may have started badly, outninning 
the material resources t)f the people, causing them with im~ 
perfect appliances to make excessive demands on the soil; 

^ As reRards the struggle of the two teudeucies in agriculture, compare 
above Book rv. Ch. in. § 6. 
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be accom 
panied by a 
more than 
proportionate 
increase of 
collective cffi* 
ciency. 


and so to call forth the stem action of the Law of Diminishing 
Return as regards raw produce, without having the power of 
minimizing its effects : having thus begun with poverty, an 
ipcrease in numbers may go on to its too frequent conse- 
quences in that weakness of character which unfits a people 
for developing a highly organized industry. 

All this and more may be granted, and yet it remains true 
^ that the collective efficiency of a people with a 

number# may given average of individual strength and skill 
may increase more than in propoi-tion to their 
numliers. If they can for a time escape from 
the pressure of the Law of Diminishing Return 
by importing food and other raw produce ; if their 
wealth, not being consumed in great wars, increases 
at least as fast as their numliers; and if they avoid habits 
of life that would enfeeble them ; then every increase in 
their numbers is likely for the time to be accorn]p)anied by a 
more than proportionate increase in their power of o})tain- 
ing material go(xls. For it enables them to secure the many 
various economies of specialized skill and specialized machi- 
nery, of localized industries and production on a large scale : 
it enables them to have increased facilities of communication 
of all kinds ; while the very closeness of their neighbourhood 
diminishes the expense of time and effort involved in every 
sort of traflic between them, and gives them new o])portunities 
of getting social enjoyments and the comforts and luxuries of 
culture in every form. It is true that against this must be 
set the growing difficulty of finding solitude and quiet and 
even fresh air. This deduction is weighty one ; but there 
still remains a balance of good. 

Taking account of the fact that an increasing density of 
population generally brings with it access to new social enjoy- 
ments we may give a rather broader scope to this statement 
and say ; — An increase of population accompanied by an equal 
increase in the material sources of enjoyment and aids to 
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pixKitictioB is likely to lead to a Uaore than proportionate in- 
crease In tlie aggre^te income of enjoyment of all kinds , 
provided firstly, an adequate supply of raw produce can be 
obtained .without great difiiculty, and secondly there is no- 
such overcrow<iiiig avS causes physical and moral vigour to be 
impaired by the want of fi^esh air and light and of healthy 
and Joyous recreation for the young. 

The accumulated wealth of civilized countries is at present 
growing faster than the population : and though 
it may be true that the wealth per head would I^^rowth^of*^ 
increase soinew^hat faster if the ixipulation did must 

. , « * « - be distinguish* 

not increase quite so fast ; yet as a matter of fact ed from those 
an increase of population is likely to continue to 
be accompanied ' by a more than proportionate 
increase of the material aids to production : and in England 
at the present time, with easy access to abundant foreign sup- 
plies of raw material, an increase of population is accompanied 
by a more than proportionate increase of llio means of sativsfying 
human wants other than the need for light, fresh air, ifec. It 
must however be remembered that England’s foreign supplies 
of raw produce may at any time be checked by changes in the 
tradt) rcgubitions of other countries, and may be almost cut 
off by a great war; while the naval and miiitaiy expenditure 
whicii would be necessary to make the country fairly secure 
against this last risk, would ajipreciably diminish the benefits 
that she derives from the action of the Law of Increasing 
Iletumb 

1 The Englishman Mill bursts into unwonted enthusiasm when speaking of 
the pleasures of wandering alone in beautiful soenery : and many Amencan 
writers give fervid descriptions of the growing ncimesa of human life as the 
backwoodsman finds neighbours settling around him, as the backwoods settle- 
ment developes into a village, the village into a town, and the town into a 
vast city. 
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THE BALANCING OF IIEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

CHAPTER L 

ON MAEKETS. 

§ 1. In later stages of our work we shall be much 
occupied with the balancing of tliose economic forctss of 
growth and decay, which have been discussed in tho last 
few chapters in connection with the rise and fall of business 
firms. But for the present, we must turn to a simpler sort 
of balancing or equilibrium, resembling rather that of a 
weight suspended by an elastic stiing, or of several balls 
resting in a bowl. The present Book is given to a general 
inquiry into the balancing of the forces of Demand and 
Supply, these terms being used in their broadest sense : that 
is, as hinted at the end of the first chapter of Book lY., it is 
a bringing together oi the chief notions of that Book and of 
Book HI. 

§ 2. When demand and supply are spoken of in relation 
to one another, it is of course necessary that the Definition of a 
markets to which they refer should be the same, 

As Cournot says, Economists understand by the term Market^ 
not any particular market-place in which things are lx>ught 
and sold, but the whole of any region in which buyers 
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and sellers are in such free intercourse with one another that 
the pnces of the same goods tend to equality easily and 
quickly/’ Or again as Jevons says; — ^^Originally a market 
was a public place in a town where provisions and other 
objects 'were exposed for sale ; but the word lias been generab 
izenl, so ii/S to mean any body of persons who are in intimate 
business relations and carry on extensive transactions in any 
ooramcxlity. A great (;ity njay contain as many markets as 
there are important branches of trade, and these markets may 
or may not })e localized. The centz-al point of a market is the 
public exchaixge, mart or auetjon rcHuns, where the traders 
agree to meet and transact business. Jn Txjiidon the Stock 
Market, the Corn Market, the Coal IVIarkot, tlie Sugar Market, 
and many others are distinctly localized; in Manchester the 
Cotton JVIarket, the Cotton Waste Market, and others. But 
tins distinction of locality is not ne‘cessaiy. The traders may 
be spri'ad over a whole town, or region of country, and yet 
make a market, if they are, by means of fairs, meetings, pub- 
lislied ]>riee lists, the post oflice <.)r otluTvase, in close commu- 
nication with each other.” 

Thus the more nearly perfect a market is, the stmnger is 
the tendemey for the same pric(‘ to be paid for the same thing 
at the same linn* in all parts of tire market : but of course if 
the market is larg<\ allowance must be made for the expense 
of delivering the goods to different purchasers; each of whom 
must be supposed to pay in addition to the market price a 
special charge on account of delivery*. 

g )k In applying economic reasonings in practice it is 
often ditlicult to ascertain how far the movements BoundarJes of 
of supply and demand in any one place are influ- market, 
enc'ed by those in another. It is clear that the general tend- 
ency of the telegraph, the printing pi'ess and steam traffic is 

1 Thus it is common to see the prices of bulky goods quoted as delivered 
“free ou board” (f.o b.) any vessel in a certain port, each purchaser having 
to make his own reckoning for bringing the goods home. 
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to extend the area over which such influences act and to 
increase their force. The whole Western World may, in a 
sense, be regarded as one market for many kinds of stock 
exchange securities, for the more valuable metals, and to a 
less extent for wool and cotton and even wheat ; proper allow- 
ance being made for expenses of transport, in which may be 
included taxes levied by any customs houses through which 
the goods have to pass. For in all these cases the expenses 
of transport, including ciisk>ras duties, are not sufficient to 
prevent buyers from all parts of the Western World from 
competing with one another for the same supplies, 
t ' There are many special causes which may widen or narrow 
^ the market of any particular commodity: but 

ditiona of a nearly all those things for which there is a \ ery 
fbr^'a ”thing^ wide market are in uiiiversfil demand, and capable 
Suitability for of being easily and exactly described. Thus for 
instance cotton, whefit, and iron satisfy wants 
that are urgent and nearly universal. They can be easily 
described, so that they cvxn be bought and sold by persons at a 
distance from one another and at a distance also frojn the 
coinm(xlities. If neces.mry, samples can be taken of them 
which are truly representative: and they can even be “graded/^ 
as is the actual practice with regard to grain in America, by 
an independent authority ; so that the purchaser may be secure 
that what he buys will come up to a given standard, though 
he has never seen a sample of the goods which he is buying, 
and perhaps would not be able himself to foiiii an opinion on 
it if he did. 

Comm(Klities for which there is a very wide market must 
also be such as will bear a long^carriage : they 
Portability. somewbat du^h^e, and theif"v3ue must 

l)e considerable in proportion to their bulk. A thing which 
is so bulky that its price is necessarily raised very much when 
it is sold far away from the place in which it is produced, 
must as a rule have a narrow market. The market for common 
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brioke for inst4a-no6 is practically confined to the near neigh- 
bourhood of the kilns in which they are made : they can 
scarcely ever bear a long carriage by land to a district which 
has any kilns of its own. But bricks of certain exceptional 
kinds have a market extending over a great part of England. 

§ 4. Let us then consider more closely the markets for 
things which satisfy in an exceptional way these conditions 
of being in general demand, cognizable and p<jrta]>le. They 
are, as we have said, stock exchange securities and the more 
valuable metals. 

Any one share or lK)nd of a public company, or any bond 
of a government is of exactly the same value as 
any other of the same issue ; and it can make change sccuri- 
no difference to any purchaser which of the two 
he buys. Some securities, princij)al1y those of comparatively 
small mining, shipping, and other companies, requii'e local 
knowledge, aiid are not very easily dealt in except on the 
stock exchanges of provincial towns in their* immediate neigh- 
bourhood, But the whole of England is one market for the 
shares and bonds of a large English railway. In onliiiary 
times a dealer will sell, say. Midland Hail way shares, even if 
he has not them himself ; because he knows they are always 
coming into the market, and he is sure to be able to buy 
them. 

But the strongest case of all is that of securities which are 
called ^‘international,” because they are in request in every 
part of the globe. They are the bonds of the chief govern- 
ments, and of very large public companies such as those of the 
Suez Canal and the ISTew York Centra] Railway. For bonds 
of this class the telegraph keeps prices at almost exactly the 
same level in all the stock exchanges of the world. If the 
price of one of them rises in New York or in Paris, in London 
or in Berlin, the mere news of the rise tends to cause a rise in 
other markets ; and if for any reason the rise is delayed, that 
particular class of bonds is likely soon to be offered for sale in 
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the high priced market under telegraphic orders from the 
other markets, while dealers in the first market will be making 
telegraphic purchases in other markets. These imles on the 
one hand, and purchases on the other, strengthen the tendency 
which the price has to seek the same level everywhere ^ 

Stock exchanges then ai'e the pattern on which markets 
have be(3n, and are being formed for dealing in 
market for the ^I'lany kinds of produce which can be easily and 
exactly described, are portable and in general de- 
mand. Tbe material commodities however which 
possess tliese qualities in the highest degree are gold and 
silver. For that very reason they have been eliosen by com- 
mon consent for use as money, to represent the value of 
other things ; and the world-mark(»t for them is most highly 
organized. 

At the opposite extnunity to international stock exchange 
securities and the more valuable metals are, firstly, things 
which must bo made to order to suit particular iiuUvidualvS, 
such as well-fittini: clothes; and secondly, perishable and bulky 
goods, SQcli as fr(\sh vegetables, which can seldom be profitably 
carried long distances. The first can scarcely bo said to have 
a whol(‘sale market at all ; t-he conditions by which their 
price is determined an*, those of retail buying and selling, and 
the study of them may be postponed ^ 

Thus the character of the markets varies with the area of 
Space over which they extend : but it varies even more with 

^ It i« a characteristic fact that securities, which arc part of large issues 
are preferred on the Stock exclituige. 

‘-i A mail may not trouble himself much about small retail purchases: 
he may give half a crown for a packet of jiaper in one shop which he could 
have got for two shillings in another. But it is otherw’ise witJi wholesale 
prices, A luauufacturer cannot sell a ream of paper for six shillings wliile 
his neighbour is sclhng it at fi\e. For those whose business it is to deal 
in paper know almost exactly the lowest price at which it can be bought, and 
will not pay more tlian this. The manufacturer has to sell at about the 
market pnee, that is at about the price at which other manfacturers ai'e 
selling at the same time. 
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the length of Tijii© of which account i« taken ; and we shall 
find that if the’*'^eriod is short, the supply is limited to the \ 
stores which happen to be at hand : if the period is longer, the i 
supply will be influenced by the cost of producing the coni- ; 
modity in question ; and if the period is very long, this cost 1 
will \je influenced by the cost of })nwlucing the labour and the \ 
material things required for producing the commodity. We ' 
shall consider in ilie next chapter those teinpfirary equilibria 
of demand and supply, in which the cost of producing tlie 
c()mm(xlity exerts either no influence or m(‘re1y an indirect 
influence. 

At a later stage we shall have to combine the difhculties 
with regard to time on the side of supply with those on the 
side of demand, of which something has already been said K 

1 Hook 111. Oh. IV. § 
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CHAPTER II. 

TEMPORARY BALANCE OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

§ 1. The simplest case of balance, or equilibrium, l>etween 
„ ^ desire and effort is found when a person satisfies 

Equilibnum i i . t i 

between desire one of his waiits by his own direct work. W^hen 
and effort. ^ picks blackberries for his own eating, the 
action of picking may itself be pleasurable for a while; and 
for some time longer the pleasure of eating may be more than 
enough to repay tlie trouble of picking. But after be has 
eaten a good deal, the desiiTe for more diminishes ; while the 
task of picking begins to bring weariness ; which may indeed 
be caused more by monotony than by fatigue. Equilibrium 
is reached, when at last his eagerness to play and his disincli- 
nation for the work of picking counterbalance the desire for 
eating. The satisfaction which he can get from picking 
fruit has arrived at its maximum : for up to that time every 
fresh picking has added more to his pleasure than it has 
taken away ; and after that time any further picking w^ould 
take away from his pleasure more than it would add. 

Ill a casual bargain that one person makes with another, 
as for instance when two backwoodsmen barter a rifle for a 
canoe, there is seldom anything that can properly be called 
an equilibrium of supply and demand : there is probably a 
surplus of satisfaction on either side; for probably the one 
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would be willing to give something besides the rifle for the 
canoe, if he could not get the canoe otherwise ; while the 
other would in case of necessity give something besides the 
canoe for the rifle. 

We may put aside as of little practical importance a class 
of dealings which has been much discussed. They 
relate to pictures by old masters, rare coins and unique or rare 
other things, which cannot be “graded'^ at all. 

The price at which each is sold, will depend much on whether 
any rich persons with a fancy for it happen to be present at 
its sale. If not, it will probably be bought by dealers who 
reckon on being able to sell it at a profit ; and the vaiiations 
in the price for which the same picture sells at successive 
auctions, great as they are, would be greater still if it were 
not for the steadying influence of professional purchasers. 

§ 2. Let us then turn to the ordinary dealings of modern 
life; and take an illustration from a corn-market in a country 
town, and let us assume for the sake of simplicity illustration 
that all the corn in the market is of the same of 

quality. The amouiiL which each fanner dr * though 
other seller offers for sale at any price is cquiUbnum. 
governe<l by his own need for money in hand, and by his 
calculation of the present and future conditions of the market 
with wda< h he is connected. There are some prices which 
no seller would accept, some which no one would refuse. 
There are other intermediate prices which would be accepted 
for larger or smaller amounts by many or all of the sellers. 
Everyone will try to guess the state of the market and to 
govern his actions aocoixiingly. Let us suppose that in fact 
there are not more than 600 quarters, the holders of which 
are willing to accept as low a price as 35^. ; but that holders 
of another hundred would be tempted by 36/#. ; and holders of 
yet another three hundred ]»y 37«, Let us suppose also that 


a price of 37s. would tempt buyers for only 600 quarters; 
while another hundred could be sold at 36s., and yet another 
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two hundred at 35s. These facts may be put out in a table 
thus : — 

Holders will be Buyers will be 

At the price willing to sell willing to buy 

37s. 1000 quarters, 600 quarters* 

36s. 700 „ 700 

35s. 600 „ 900 

Of course some of those who are leally willing to take 
3Gs, rather than leave the market without selling, will not 
show at once that they are ready to accept that price. And 
in like maimer buyers will fence, and pretend to be less eager 
than they really are. So the price may be tossed Idtlun* and 
thither like a shuttlecock, as one side or the other gets the 
better in the ‘‘higgling and bargaining’^ of the inarWt. But 
unless they are unequally matched ; unless, for instance, one side 
is very simple or unfortunate in failing to gauge the strength of 
the other side, the price is likely to bo never very far from 36s. ; 
and it is nearly sure to be pretty close to 3 Os. at tlie end of the 
market. For if a holder thinks that the buyers will really 
be able to get at 3Gs. all that they care to take at that price, 
he will be unwilling to let slip past him any offer that is 
well above that price. 

Buyers on their part will make similar calculations ; and 
if at any time the price should rise considerably above 36«, 
they will argue that the supply will be much greater than 
the demand at that price : therefore even those oi them who 
would rather pay that price than go unserved, wait ; and by 
waiting they help to bring the price down. On the other 
hand, when the price is much below 365., even those sellers 
who would rather take the price than leave the market with 
their corn unsold, will argue that at that price the demand 
will 1)6 in excess of the supply : so they will wait, and by 
waiting help to bring the price up. 

The price of 365. has thus some claim to be called the true 
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eggilibriu^ji^ • because if it were jfiJied on afc the begin- 
ning, and adhered to throughout, it would exactly equate 
demand and supply (i.c, the amount which buyers were willing 
to purchase at that price would be just equal to that for 
which sellers were willing to take that price); and because 
every dealer who has a perfect knowledge of the circumstances 
of the market expeci^s that price to be established. If he sees 
the price diflering much from 305, ho expects that a change 
will come before long, and by anticipating it he helps it to 
come quickly. 

§ 3. We have already used the term “demand price 
to denote the price at which buyers can be found Transition to 
for any given amount of a thing in a market, normal prices. 
Thus in this market 375. is the demand price for GOO quartern; 
365. for 700 and so on. We have introductid a corresponding 
term “ supply price * to denote the price wliifdi holders of a 
commodity will be willing to take for any given amount. 
Thus in this market 35.s*. is the supply price for 600 quarters, 
365. for 700; and so on. 

We have next to enquire what causes govern supply- 
prices, that is prices which dealers are willing to accept *Jor 
(JxHefenb amounts. In the present chapter we have looked 
at the affairs of only a single day ; and have supposed the 
stocks offered for sale to be already in existence. But of 
course these stocks are dependent on the amount of wheat 
sown in the preceding y<jar; and that, in its turn, was largely 
inffuenced by the farmers’ guesses as to tlie price which they 
would get for it in this year. This is the point at which 
we have to work in the next chapter. 

1 Book in. Ch. ni. § 1. 

3 Book IV. Ch. I. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BALANCING OF NORMAL DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

§ 1. We have noticed that even in the corn-exchange 
Transition ^ Country town on a market-day the oqui- 

frotn market to librium price is affected by calculations of the 
normal pnce. relations of production and consumption ^ 

wtole dealings for future delivery already predominate in 
the leading corn-markets of America and Europe, and are 
rapidly weaving into one web all the leading threads of trade 
in corn throughout the whole world. If it is thought that 
the growers of any kind of grain in any part of the world 
have been losing money, and are likely to sow a less area for a 
future harv^est, far-seeing dealers argue that prices are likely 
to rise as soon as that harvest comes into siglit. Thus 
anticipations of that rise exercise an infliuence on present 
sales for future delivery, and that in its turn influences cash 
prices ; so that these prices are indirect/ly affected by estimates 
of the expenses of producing further supplies. But in this 
and the following chapters we are specially concerned with 
movements of price ranging over still longer periods than 
those for wliich the most far-sighted dealers in futures 
generally make their reckoning. 

§2. We may revert to the discussion of the analogy 
The account between tho supply price and the demand price 
carried a'lftUe*^ ^ Commodity at the point at which we left it 
farther. at the end of the last chapter. We there noticed 

that corresponding to the demand price At which any amount 
of jsk commodity would find purchasers in a market, there is a 
supply price at wliich that amount would be offered for sale 
by producers or thoir agents. We have to take account of 
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the fact that the production of the commodity will probably 
re<|iiire many different kinds of labour and the use of capital 
in many forms. ^ The exeHions of all the different kinds 
of labour that are directly or indirectly involved in making 
it; together with the abstng^ences or rather the waitings 
njquired for saving the capital used in making it : all these 
efforts and sacrifices together will be called its 
Beal Cost of Production,^ The sums of money, Money Coat of 
that have to be paid for these efforts and sacri- 
hces, will be called either its Money Cost of Production^ or, 
(for shortness) its E:rpen8e8 of Production, They Expenses of 
are the prices which have to bo paid in order to Production, 
call forth an adequate supply of the efforts and waitings that 
are required for making it; or, in other words, they are its 
supply price h 

The raw material, machinery, labour, Arc , that are required 
for making a commodity may be called its Factors Pactorsof Pro- 
of Production, Its expenses of production when ^i^ction. 
any gi ven amount of it is produced are thus the supply prices 
of the corresponding quantities of its factors of production. 
And the sura of these is the supply price of that amount of 
the commodity. 

§ 3. It must not be forgotten tiiat trading expenses enter 
into the expenses of production in almost every Relative im- 
case ; and that in some cases they ai^e a very portance of 

, « 1 . , , T different ele- 

la^^ge part of the whole. For instance, tlio supply ments of Cost 

price of wood in the neighbourhood of Canadian Production. 

forests often consists almost exclusively of the price of tliie 

labour of lumber men : but the supply price of Canadian deal 

1 Mill and some other economists have followed tlie practice of ordinary 
life in using the term Cost of Pioduction in two senses, sometimes to signify 
the difficulty of producing a thing, and sometimes to signify the outlay of 
money that has to be incurred in order to induce people to overcome this 
difficulty and produce it. But by passing from on© use of the term to 
the otlier without giving explicit warning, they have led to many misunder* 
Standings and much barren controversy. 
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in the wholesale Liondon mat'ket consists in a large measure of 
freights • while the supply price of the same wood to a small 
retail buyer in an English country town is more than half 
made up of the charges of the railw^ays and middlemen who 
have brought what he wants to his doors, and keep a stock of 
it remly for him. Again, the supply price of a certain kind of 
labour may for some purposes be analysed into the expenses of 
rearing, of general education and of special trade education. 

It is to be taken for granted that as far as the knowledge 
and business enterprise of the producu^rs reach, they will in 
each case choose those factors of production which are best 
for their purpose ; that is, which will attain the desired end 
for the least outla}" and trouble to themselves. Whenever 
it appears to the j^roducers that this is not the case, tliey will, 
Principle of ^ mhf sct to Work to substitute the less 

Substitution, expensive method. AVe may call this for con- 
venience of reference, the Fri/tcljule qf^ J^ubiiiittUion* 

g 4. In our typical market then we assume that the 
We assume forccs of demand and supply have free play; 
free play for ^Jj^t tliere is no Combination among dealers on 

demand and *11 1 

supply in the either Side ; but each acts for himself, and there 
market. much free cxtmpetiiion ; that is, buyers generally 

compete freely with buyers, and sellers compete frt*ely with 
sellers. Eut though everyone acts for himself, his knowledge 
of what others are doing is supposed to be geiHTalJy sufllcient 
to prevent him from taking a lower or j)aying a higher price 
than others are doing. 

In such a market there is a definite demand price for each 
amount of the commodity, that is, a definite price at which 
each particular amount of the commodity can find purchasers 
in a year, or whatever other period we choose as our unit of 
time : the more of a thing is offered for side in a market, the 
lower is the price at which it will find purchasers ; or in other 
words, the demand jirice for each unit diminishes with every 
increase in the amount offered. 
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In like way there is a sup ply pri ce, that is, a price which 
may be expected to call forth a supply of each particular 
amount in a unit of time. To give precision to the ideas, 
let us suppose that a }>erson well acquainted construction 
with the woollen trade sets himself to inquire of the supply 
what would be the normal supply price of ® 
certain number of millions of yards annually of a particular 
kind of cloth. He would have to reckon (i) the price of the 
wool, coal, and other materials which would be used up in 
making it, (ii) wear- and- tear and depreciation of the buildings, 
macliiriery and other fixed capital, (iii) interest and insurance 
on all the capital, (iv) the wages of those M'ho work in the 
factories, and (v) the gross earnings of management (in- 
cluding insurance against loss) of tliose who undertake the 
risks, who engineer and su]K3nntend the working. He would 
of course estimate the supply prices of all these diffei-eut 
factors of i>roduction of the cloth with reference to the 
amomats of each of them that would be wanted ; and ho would 
suppose the conditions of supply to be normal, and the 
expenses of production to be those of a Representative Firm\ 
And he would add them all together to find the supply price 
of the cloth. 

Let us suppose a list of supply prices (or a supply schedule) 
made on a similar plan to that of our list of demand prices (or 
demand schedule/): the supply price of each amount of the 
commodity in a year, or any other unit of time, being written 
against tluit amount. As the annual amount produced 
increases, the supply price increases, if nature is ollering a 
sturdy resistance to man’s efforts to wring from her a larger 
supply of raw material, and if there is no great room for intro- 
ducing important new economies into the manufacture. But, 
it might so happen that an increase in the volume of produc- 
tion would introduce new economies and enable the tendency 
to Increasing Return to prevail over that to Diminishing 
1 See Book xx. Cli. xirr. § 1. » See Book in. Ck. m. § 2. 
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K«tum, so as ultimately to lessen the supply price of the 
commodity, and make it cheaper ^ 

§ 5. When therefore the amount produced (in a unit of 

Wh&t is meant demand price is greater 

byequi- than tlie supply price, then sellers receive more 

librium. than is sufficient to make it worth their while to 

bring goods to market to that amount ; and the amount 
brought forward for sale tends to increase. On the other 
hand, when the amount produced is such that the demand 
price is less than the supply price, sellers receive less than 
is sufficient to make it worth their while to bring goods to 
market on that scale; so that those, who were just on the 
margin of doubt as to whether to go on producing, are decided 
not to do so, and the amount brought forward for sale tends 
to diminish. .When the demand price is equal to fh(‘ supply 
price, the amount produced has no tendency either to be 
incre^ed or to be diminished ; it is in equilibrium^ 

Further, if any accident should move the scale of production 
from its equilibrium position (or position of rest), there. will 
be instantly brought into play forces tending to bring it hack 
to that position ; just as, if a stone hanging by a string is 
displaced from its equilibrium position, the force of gravity 
will at once tend to bring it back to its equilibrium position^. 

1 Compare above, p, 180. 

* Tlie following diagrams may kelp some readers. But they aro not 
necessai'y for the argument, and may be omitted. 

Measuring, as in the case of the demand curve, amounts of the commodity 
along Ox and prices parallel to 0//, we get for each 
point M along Ox a Imo MP drawn at right angles 
to it measuring the supply price for the amount 
OMt the extremity of which, may be called 
a Htpx^ly point ; this price MP being made up of 
the BUpidy prices of the several factors of pro- 
duction for the amount 03/. The locus of P may 
he called the aupply curve. It is a curve such 
that, if from any point P on it a straight line 
PM he drawn perpendicular to Oar, Pi/represunta ( 
the price at which sellers will be forthcoming for 
an amount OM, 
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§ 6. But in real life such oscillations are seldoicia as ^ 
rhythtigii<jajt tS W pf ^ stone hanging freely from a string ; ' 
the comparison would be more exact if the string were 
supposed to hang in the troubled waters of a mill-race, whose 
stream was at one time allowed to flow freely, The problem* 
and at another partially cut off. Ti'he demand ^cai^iife^arc 
and supply schedules do not in practice remain lesanimpie. 
unclumged for a long time together, but are constantly being 
changed ; and every change in them gives new j>osition3 to 
the centres about which the amount and the price tend to 
oscillate. % 

Thes^ considerations point to the great importance of tiie 
in relation to demand and supply, to some 
study of which we now proceed. We shall gradually discover 
a great many different limitations of the doctrine that the 
price at which a thing can be produced represents its real 
cost of production, that is, the efforts and sacrifices which 
have been directly and indirectly devoted to its prcxluction. 
That doctrine would indeed represent facts accurately enough 
in a stationary society, in. which the habits of life, and the 
methods and volume of production remained unchanged from 
one generation to aiiotlnjr; provided tliat people were tolerably 
free to choose those occupations for their capital and labour 
which seemed most advantageous. 

This is the real drift of that much-quoted, and much- 
misunderstood doctrine of Adam Smith and other economists 

To represent the equihbriura o£ demand and supply f?oonietrical]y we may 
draw the demand ami supply curves together as In 
Fig. 5. If thou OH represents the rate at which 
production is being actually carried on, and lid the 
demand price is greater than Ms the supply price, 
the production is exceptionally pi'ofitahle, and will 
lie increased; and E will move to the right, uu 
the other hand, if Ed is less than i?«, E will mo% e 
to the left. If Ed is equal to Ei$, that is, if E is 
vertically under a point of intersection of the curves, 
demand and supply are in equilibrium. 
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that the normal, or ‘'natural^” value of a oommoditjite 
which economic forces tend to bring h1>out in the lon^ mn, 

IS the average value which economic forces would Bring 
about if the general conditions of life were stationary for a 
run of time long enough to enable them all to work out their 
full eflect. The fact that the general conditions of life are 
not stationary is the source of many of the difficulties tJiat 
are met with in applying economic doctrines to practical 
problems. 

g 7. Thus we see that utility and cost of production both 
play a part in governing value. And wo might as reasonably 
dispute whetlier it is the upper or the under blade of a pair 
of scksors that cuts a piece of paper, as whether value is 
governed by utility or cost of production. It is true that 
Influences of when die blade is held still, and the cutting is 
of production^^ etlected by moving the other, wo may say with 
on value. (;areloss brevity that the cutting is done by the 
second ; but the statement is not strictly accurate, and 
is to be excused only so long as it claims to be merely a 
popular and not a strictly scientilic account of what actually 
happens. 

In the same way, wlien a thing already made lias to be 
sold, the prices which people will be willing to pay for it will 
l>e governed by their desire to have it, together with the 
amount they can afford to spend on it. Their desire t-o have 
it depends partly on the chance that, if they do not buy it, 
they will bo able to get another thing like it at as low a price : 
this dejiends on the causes that govern the supply of it, and 
this again upon cost of production. But it may so happen 
that the stock to be sold is )*ractically fixed. This, for 
instance, is the case with a fish-market, in which the value of 
fish for the day is governed almost exclusively by the stock 
on the slabs in relation to the demand. And if a person 
chooses to take the stock for granted ; and say that the price 
is governed by demand, bis brevity may perhaps be excused 
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SO long as he does not claini strict accuracy. So again it niay 
be pardonable, but it is not strictly accurate to say that the 
varying prices which the same rare book fetches, when sold 
and resold at Christie’s auction room, are governed exclusively 
by demand. 

Taking a case at the opposite extreme, we find some 
commodities which conform pretty closely to the law of 
constant return ; that is to say, their averaga cost of produc- 
tion will be very nearly the same whether they are produced 
in small quantities or in large In such a case the nonrial 
level about which the market price fluctuates will bo tliis 
definite and fixed money cost of production, if the demand 
happens to be great, the market price will rise for a time 
above the level; but as a result production will increase and 
the market jirice will fall. Conversely, if the demand falls 
for a time hedow its ordinary level, production will fall oil*, 
and tilt) market price will be raised. 

If, then, a person ehoo8e.s to neglect market fluctuations ; 
and takes it for granted that there will anyhow bo enough 
demand for the commodity to insui’o that some of it, more 
or less, will find purchasers at a price equal to this cost 
of production, then he may be excused for ignoring the 
influence of demand, and speaking of normal price as governed 
by cost of production — provided only hfj does jiot claim 
scientific accuracy for the wording of Ids doctrine, and 
explains tlio influence of demand in its right place. 

Thus we may say that, as a (jenf'ral ruh^ the shorter the 
period which we are considering, the greater must he the 
share of our attention which is given to thef^nflueixce of 
demand on value ; and the longer the period, the more 
important will be the influence of cost of production on 
valuti. For the influence of chang*^s in cost of production 
takes ii8 a rule a longer time to work itself out than does tlie 
influence of changes in demand. 
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§8, The of a^picultural produoe 

are estimated of cultivation. That is, they are 

estimated for a part of the produce which is raised either on 
Marginal Wcauso it is poor or badly 

cxpcnacs of situat(3d ; or, which is more probable, they are 
fn TOiatlon' raised on land which does pay rent, but by appli- 

to value, cations of capital and labour which only just pay 

theii way, and therefore can contribute nothing towards the 
rent. It is these expenses which the demand price must just 
cover : for if it docs not, the supply will fall off, and the price 
be I'aised till it does cover them. It is to these expenses 
therefore that the price conforms : and, as Ricardo pointed 
out, lent does not appear as an element of them. 

Suppose for instance that, with an average harve.^t, ten 
million quarters of corn are raised in England, and that the 
expenses of production of the last million quaiters are at the 
rate of Sos. a quarter. If the farmers liarl expected to get 
less than 35.9. a quarter they would not have raised these last 
quarters. And since they find it worth their vtliile to raise 
the whole ten million, we know tliat in an average year they 
get 35#, for each of the last niilhon. And in the same market 
there can only be one price for one and the same commodity. 
Therefore they must have expected the average price of all 
the corn in the market to be 356. 

The Expens(js of production of some of the corn may have 
been only 25#. a quarter. The 35#. got for a quarter of this 
corn is divide<l into 25# which goes to the fanner, and 10#. 
which goes to the landlord as rent. And if a person looks at 
this corn he may argue that its whole expenses of production 
were 2*5#. to cover the farmer’s outlay and 10#. to pay his rent, 
and that therefore rent enters into the expenses of production 
of this corn. He would be right if he meant only that the 
expenses of production of this particular quarter of corn 
cannot be found by merely reckoning up the wages and profits 
of tlie labour and capital that were spent in raising it. But 
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he wetiM be wrong if he meant that the selling pr}ce of corn 
was governed by the rent that has to be paid for the use of 
land. He would then be mistaking cause for effect, and effect 
for cause. 

Thus (1) the amount of produce raised, and therefore the 
position of the margin of cultivation (i.e. the margin of the 
profitable application of capital and lalx)ur to good and Ijad 
land alike) are both governed by the general conditions of 
demand and supply. They are governed on the one hand by 
dem^d ; that is, by the numbers of the population who 
corisume the produce, the inti^nsitj of their need for it, and 
their means of paying for it; and on the other hand by 
supply; that is, by the extent and fertility of the available 
land, and the numbers and resources of those ready to 
cultivate it. Thus cost of production, eagerness of demand, 
margin of production, and price of the produce mutually 
govern one another. (2) That part of the produce which 
goes as rent is of course thrown on the market, and acts on 
puices, in just the same way as any other part. But 
general conditions of demand and supj)ly, or their relations 
to one another, are not affected by the division of the produce 
into the share of rent and the share needed to render the 
farmer’s expenditure profitable. C?be amount of that rent is 
not a governing cause, but is itself governed by the fertility f 
of land, the price of the produce, and the position of the 
margin; it is the excess of the value of the t-oUil returns 
which capitiil and lalK)ur applied to land do obtain, over 
those which they would have obtained under circumstances 
as unfavourable as those on the margin of cultivation 

1 For further discussion of this difficult question the reader is referred to 
I^nncip^csy fifth edition, V. viii — xi. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

INVESTMENT OF RESOURCES FOR A DISTANT RETURN. 

PRIME COST AND TOTAL COST. 

g L Let us suppose a man to build a liouso for himself on 
Motives deter- land, aiid of materials, which nature supplies 
velTmeinof*”' and to make his implements as he fifws ; 

capital. the labour of making thmn being counted as part 

of the labour of building the house. Tie would have to estimate 
the eiibrts required for building on any proposed plan ; and to 
allow almost instinctively an amount increasing in geometrical 
proportion (a sort of compound interest) for the period that 
would elapse between each ctlbrt and the time when the house 
would be ready for his use. The utility of the house to him 
when finished would have to compen8at<^. him not only for the 
efforts, but for the waitings \ 

This case illustrates the way in which the efforts and 
sacrifices which are the Ileal cost of production of a thing, 
underlie the expenses which are its Money cost. But the 
inodei'n business man commonly takes the payments which he 
has to make, whether for w'ages or raw material, as he finds 
them ; without staying to inquire how far tliey are an accurate 
measure of the effort/S and sacrifices to which they corre.spond. 
Ilis expenditure is generally made piece-raeal ; and the longer 
he expects to wait for the fruit of any outlay, the richer must 
that fruit be in order to compensaD3 him. The anticipated 
fruit may not be certain ; and in that case he will have to 
allow for the risk of failure. After making that allowance, 

1 See above, Book iv. Cb. vin. § 6. 
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the fruit of the outlay must be exf>ected to exceed the outlay 
itself by an amount which, independently of his own remu- 
neration, increases at compound interest in proportion to the 
time of waiting. 

§ 2. At the beginning of his undertaking, and at every 
successive stage, the business man is ceaselessly principle 
strilring so to modify his arrangements as to ob- ofsubstitu- 
tain better results with a given expenditure or 
e'quaTresuIts with a less expenditure. He is continually studying 
the iid vantages and disadvantagcis of different ways of obtain- 
ing his object. He is always looking for new suggestions, 
watching the experiments of others and trying exj>eriments 
himself, so as to hit upon that combination which will yield 
the largest incomings in proportion to any given outlay. In 
other words, he ceaselessly applies the principle of substitu- 
tion, .with the purpose of increasing liis profits; and in so 
doing he seldom fails to increase the total efliciency of work, 
the total power over nature which man derives from organiza- 
tion and knowledge. 

Every locality has incidents of its own which affect in 
various ways the methods of arrangement of 
every class of business that is carried on in it. routes are 
But even in the same place and the same trade chosen to the 

. ^ . . same end. 

no two persons pursuing the saiiui aims wnl fulopt 
exac the same routes. The tendency to variation is a clxief 
cause of progress ; and the abler arc the undertakers in any 
trade the greater will this tendency bo. In some ti*ades, as 
for instance cotton-vspinning, the possible variations are con- 
fined within narrow limits; no one can hold his own at all 
who does not use macliinery, and very nearly the latest 
machinery, for eveiy part of the work. But in otliers, as for 
instance in some branches of tlio wood and metal trades, in 
farming, and in shopkeeping, there can be great variations. 
For instance, of two manufacturers in the same trade, one 
will perhaps have a larger wages bill and the other heavier 
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charges on account of machinery; of two retail dealers one 
will have a larger capital locked up in stock and the other 
will spend more on advertisements and other means of briild- 
ing up the immaterial capital of a profitable trade connection. 
And in minor details the variations are numberless. Each 
man’s actions are influenced by his special opportunities and 
resources, as well as by his teinj>erameiit and his associations. 

But each man, taking account of his own means, will push 
the investment of capital in his business in each several direc- 
tion until what appears in his judgment to be the outer limit, 
or margin, of profitableness is reached ; that is, until there 
seems to liim no good reason for thinking that the gains 
resulting from any further investment in that particular 
direction would compensate him for his outlay. The margin 
of profl tableness is not to be regarded as a mere point on any 
one fixed line of possible investment ; but as a boundary line 
of irregular sha[)e cutting one after another every possible line 
of investment. 

g 3. 'When investing his capital in providing the means 
of carrying on an undertaking, the business man looks to 
being recouped by tlie price obtained for its various products ; 
and he expects to be able under nonnal conditions to charge 
for each of them a sufficient price ; that is, one which will not 
Prime or Only cover the specialy direct^ or pri7ne cost, but 

spccmi cost. also bear its proper share of the general exi>enses 
of the business ; and these we may call its cost 

These two elements together make its toted cost. 

There are great variations in the usage of the term Prime 
„ , cost in business life. But it is taken here in a 

Supplemcn- , 

tary and total narrow sense. Supplementary costs are here 
taken to include standing charges on account of 
the durable plant in which much of the capital of the business 
has been invested, and also the salaries of the upper em- 
ployees : for the charges to whicli the business is put on 
account of their salaries cannot generally be adapted quickly 
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to changes ia the amount of work there is for them to do. 
There remains nothing but the (money) cost of the raw mate- 
rial used in making the commodity and the wages of that part 
of the labour spent on it which is paid by the hour or the piece, 
and the extra wear and tear of plant. This is the special cost 
which a manufacturer has in view, if he is calculating the 
lowest price at which it wdll be worth his while to accept an 
order, irrespectively of any effect that his action might have 
in spoiling the market for future orders, and trade being slack 
at the time. But in fact he must as a rule take account of 
this effect ; the price at which it ia just worth his while to 
produce, even when trade is slack, is in practice generally a 
goc>d deal above this prime cost, as we shall see shortly. 

Supplementarj costs are of many different kinds; and 
some of them differ only in degree from prime costs. For 
instance, if an engineering firm is in doubt whether to accept 
an order at a rather low price for a certain locomotive, the 
absolute prime costs wliich must be unconditionally covere<l 
by tlie price would include the value of the raw material and 
the wages of the artisans and labourers employed on the 
locomotive. But if work is slack the salaried staff probably 
have some time on their hancls ; and their salanes are there- 
fore commonly classed among general or supplementary costs. 
The line of division is however often blurred over. For 
instance, foremen and other trusted artisans are seldom dis- 
missed even in slack times ; and, on the other hand, the staff 
in the office can be in a great measure adjusted to variations 
in the work of the firm by leaving vacancies unfilled and even 
by weeding out inefficient men during slack times ; and by 
getting extra help or putting out some of the work in busy 
times. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EQUILIBRIUM OF NORMAL DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CON- 
TINUED, WITH REFERENCE TO LONG AND SHORT 
PERIODS. 


g 1. The present chapter is chiefly occupied with difficul- 
ties in the problem of value, resulting f i-om diflerencos between 
the iirniTHKliato and the later elfects of the same causes. In 
this case, as in others, the economist merely 
Normal IS brings to light difficulties that are latent in the 
elastic. common discourse of life, so that hy being frankly 

faced they may be tlioroughly overcomf‘. For in ordinary life 
it is customary to use the word ^Normal in different senses, 
with reference to different periods oi time ; and to leave the 
context to explain the transition from one to another. The 
economist follows this practice of every-day life : but, by 
taking pains to indicate the transition, ho sometimes seems 
to have created a complication whicli in fact he has only 
revealed. 


Thus, for instance, when it is said that the price of w(k»1 
on a certain day was abnoimall}" liigh tlicmgb the average 
price for the year was abiionnally low, that the w^ages of coal- 
miners were abnormally high in 1872 and abnormally low in 
1879, that the (real) wages of Libour were abnormally higli 
at the end of the fourteenth century and abnormally low in 
the middle of the sixteenth ; everyone understands that tlia 
scope of the term Kormal is not the same in these various 
cases. Evei'yone takes the context as indicating the special 
use of the term in each several case ; and a formal inter- 
pretation clause is seldom necessary, because in ordinary 
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conversation misunderstandings can be nipped in the bud by 
question and answer. But let us look at this matter more 
closely. 

We have noticed* how a cloth manufacturer when calcu- 
lating the expenses of producing all the different 
things required for making cloth would need to from the 
frame his estimates v ith I'eference to the amounts 
of each of them that would be wanted, and on the supposition 
in the first instance that the conditions of supply would l>e 
normal. But we have yet to take account of the fact that he 
must give to this term a wider or narrower range, according 
as he was looking more or less far ahead. 

Thus in estimating the wages reqxiired to call forth an 
adequate supjdy of labour to work a certain class of looms, 
he might take the currfuxt wages of similar w^ork in the 
neighbourhood : or ho might argue that there was a scarcity 
of that particular class of labour in the neighbourhood, that 
its current wages there were higher than in other parts of 
Kngland, and that looking forward over several years so as to 
allow for immigration, he might take the normal rate of 
wages at a rather lower rate than that prevailing there at 
the time. Or lastly, he might think that the wages of 
weavers all over the country were abnormally low relatively 
to others of the same grade, in consequence of a too sanguine 
view having b<?en taken of the prospects of the trade half a 
generation ago. He might argue that this branch of work 
was overcrowded, that parents had already begun to choose 
other trades for their children which offered greater net 
advantages and yet were not more difficult; that in con- 
sequence a few years would see a falling-oif in the supply 
of labour suited for his purpose ; so that looking forward a 
long time he must take normal wages at a rate rather higher 
than the present average. 

Again, in estimating the normal supply price of wool, he 
I See above, Ch. m. § 4. 
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woTjld take the average of several past years. He would 
make allowance for any change that would be likely to afiect 
the supply in the immediate future ; and he would reckon for 
the effect of such droughts as from time to time occur in 
Australia and elsewhere ; since their occurrence is too common 
to be regarded as abnormal. But he would not allow here 
for the chance of our being involved in a great war, by which 
the Australian supplies might be cut off; he would consider 
that any alkwance for this should come under the heiul of 
extraordinary trade risks, and not enter into liis estimate of 
the normal supply price of wool. 

He would deal in the same way with the risk of civil 
tumult or any viokmt and long-continued disturbance of the 
labour market of an unusual character ; but in his estimate 
of the amount of work tliat could be got out of the machinery, 
<fec., under normal conditions, ho would probably reckon for 
minor interruptions from trade disputes such as are con- 
tinually oceur}*ing, and are therefore to bo regarded as 
belonging to the regular course of events, that is, as not 
abnoniial. 

In all these calculations he would not concern himself 
specifilly to inquire how far mankind are under the exclusive 
influence of selfish or self-regarding motives. He might be 
aware that anger and vanity, jealousy and oflended dignity are 
still almost as common causes of strikes and lockouts, as the 
desire for pecuniary gain : but that would not enter into his 
calculations. All that he would want to know about them 
would be whether they acted with sufficient regularity for 
him to be able to make a reasonably good allowance for their 
influence in interruptixig work and raising the normal supply 
price of the goods. 

In short, the practised business man simplifies his task by 
giving his attention to one set of difficulties at a time, making 
almost instinctively first one and then another provisional 
supposition to help him on his way. 
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§ 2. But though applications of the term Konnal are thus 
elastic, and capable of being extended gradually ^ong and short 
from verj ^ sh ort to very long periods ; yet these pcnod normal 
periods may be divided roughly into two classes, p****^®®- 
In the first class there is time for the supply of those things 
which are used in producing the commodity (or in other 
words, its factors of production), to adapt itself to the 
demand ; in the second class there is not. 

For instance, on the day following a large catch of 
mackerel the price in the market may settle 

Illustratmn 

down after a little manoeuvring at as many from fish 
pence as it liad been at sliillings on the previous 
day ; and tliis change will in no way depend on the normal 
cost of catching mackerel, it will be governed by the volume 
of the [last catch, with perliaps some slight refer- oscillations of 
ence to the chance that a similar catch may be market price, 
had on the morrow. If we suppose the boat to be owned by 
a capitalist who pays the fisherman by the day, the net 
earnings of his boat for the day will be the excess of fhe 
price he gets for liis fish o\er his outlay for wages and stores, 
together with allowance for tlie injury clone to the boat and 
net by the day’s work. 

For that particular day this excess may be either more or 
less than the normal supply price requircMl to make it worth 
his Miiile to provide the boat and its equipment and the 
business orgiinization needed for managing it and selling its 
catch. But if, in the long run and on tlie avei’age, it is more 
than this normal supply price, capital will drift into the 
fishing trade; if less, it will drift out; that is to say, old boats 
and nets, when worn out, will seldom be replaced. And 
therefore, if the general conditions of the fishing trade are 
stationary, the earnings of tlie boat will oscillate about this 
normal supply price. 

But next suppose there to be great increase in the general 
demand for fish, such for instance as might arise from the 
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spreading of a disease through all kinds of farm stock simul* 
taneously, by which meat was made a dear ami 
norm^/ supply dangerous food. Tlie increased demand for fish 
periods**^ could not well be met without bringing into the 
fishing trade some people from outside, who were 
not fitted by training to do its work well, and to whom many 
of its ordinary incidents would prove great hardships. Old and 
unsuitable boats would be pressed into the service ; while the 
lietter class of boats would earn an excess above the expenses 
of working them, that would amount in a year perhaps to 
fifty per cent, or more on their total cost ; and able fishermen, 
whether paid by shares or by the day, might for a time get 
twice their ordinary wages. Thus the nonnal price of fish 
would be liigher than before. Variations in the catch of fish 
from day to day might make the market price oscillate at 
least as violently as before about this normal lev(d for an 
increased amount, but this level would rise rapidly with every 
such increase of demand. 

Of course these high prices would tend to bring capital 
and lalxiur into the trade : but if it were expected that the 
disease among live stock would not last very long, and that 
therefore the unusual demand for fish would die away in a 
few years, people would be cautious about investing capital 
and skill in a trade that was in danger of being glutted. And 
therefore, though when the demand siackencjd otT, the price 
would fall to, and probably below its old level j yet so long 
as the demand was fully maintained the price would keep up. 
And here we see an illustration of the almost universal law 
that the term Normal, being taken to refer to a shoi't period 
of time, the normal supply price is likely to be raised by an 
increase in demand. 

§ 3. But if we turn to consider the normal supply price 
with reference to a lorf^ period of time, we shall find that it is 
Normal value g<>vemed by a different set of causes, and with 
in relation to different results. For suppose that the disuse of 
long penoda. u^eat causes a permanent distaste for it, and that 
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ftji increased demand for fish continues long enough to enable 
the forces by which its supply is governed to work out their 
action fully. The source of supply in the sea might perhaps 
show signs of exhaustion, and the fishermen might have to 
resort to more distant coasts and to deeper waters, Nature 
giving a Diminishing lietum to the increased application of 
capital and labour of a given order of efficiency. On the other 
hand, those might turn out to be right who think that man is 
responsible for but a very small part of the destruction of fish 
that is constantly going on ; and in that case a boat starting 
with equally good appliances and an equally efficient crew 
would be likely to get nearly as good a haul after the increase 
in the total volume of the fishing trade as befora In any 
case the normal cost of equipping a good boat with an efficient 
crew would certainly not be higher, and probably be a little 
lower after the trade had settled down to its now increased 
dimensions than before. For since fishermen require only 
trained aptitudes, and not any exceptional natural qualities, 
their number could be increased in less than a generation to 
almost any extent that was necessary to meet the demand ; 
wliile the industries connected with building boats, making 
nets, being now on a larger scale would be organized more 
thoroughly and economically. If therefore the waters of the 
sea showed no signs of depletion of fish, an increased supply 
could be produced at a lower price after a time sufficiently 
long to enable the normal action of economic causes to work 
itself out : and, the term Normal being taken to refer to a 
long period of time, the normal price of fish would decrease 
with an increase in demand. 

§ 4. To sum up first as regards short periods. The supply 

of specialized skill and ability, of suitabie machinery and 

other material capital, and of the appropriate ^ 

. , . , . , , General con- 

industnal organization, has not time to be fully elusions a» to 

adapted to demand; but the producers have to 

adjust tlieir supply to the demand as best they can with the 
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appliances already at their disposal. On the one hand there 
is not time materially to increase those appliances if the supply 
of them is deficient ; and on the other, if the supply is exces- 
sive, some of them must remain imperfectly employed, since 
there is not time for the supply to be much reduced by gradual 
decay, and by conversion to other uses. The particular income 
derived from them does not for the time afiect perceptibly the 
supply ; and does not directly affect the price of the commodi- 
ties produced by them. It is a surplus of total receipts over 
prime cost ; but unless it is sufficient to cover in the long run 
a fair share of the general costs of the business, production 
will gradually fail ofi‘‘. 

Kext to sum up as to lon^ periods. In them all invest- 
ments of capital and effort in providing the material plant 
and the organization of a business, and in 
acquiring trade knowledge and specialized ability, 
have time to be adjusted to the incomes which 
are expected to be earned by them : and the estimates of 
those incomes therefore directly govern supply, and are the 
true long-period normal supply price of the commodities pro- 
duced. A great part of the capital invested in a business is 
generally spent on building up its internal organization and 
its external ^ trade connections. If the business does not 
prosper all this capital is lost, even though its material plant 
may realize a considerable part of its original cost. And 
anyone proposing to start a new business in any trade must 
reckon for the chance of this loss. If himself a man of 
normal capacity for that class of work, he may look forward 
ere long to his business being a representative one, in the 
sense in which we have used this term, with its fair share of 
the economies of production on a large scale. If the net 
earnings of such a representative business seem likely to be 
greater than he could get by similar investments in other 

^ Tima it liaa Boiuethmg of the nature of a rent. Compare below, Ch. vm, 
§ 1, and Appendix C. 
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w trades to which he has access, he will choose this trade. Thus 
that inTostmeiit of capital in a trade, on which the price of 
the commodity produced by it depends in the long run, is 
governed by estimates on the one hand of the outgoings 
required to build up and to work a representative firm, and on 
the other of the incomings, spread over a long period of time, 
to be got by such a price. 

§ 5. To go over the ground in another way. ^^Market 
values are governed by the relation of demand to stocks 
actually in the market ; with more or less reference to 
* future’ supplies, and not without some influence of trade 
combinations. But the current supply is in 
itself the result of the action of producers in J^ftof^thT^ 
the past ; this action has been mainly deter- term Normal 
mined by their comparing the prices which they ^'the^ same^for 
expect to got for their goods with the expenses 
to which they will Ik? put in producing them. 

The range of expenses of which tliey take account will depend 
on whether they are merely considering the extra expenses of 
certain extra production wdth their existing plant, or arc 
considering whether to lay down new plant for the purpose. 
But in any case it will be the general rtile that that portion 
of the supply which can be most easily produced will be pro- 
duced, unless the price is expected to l>e very low. Every 
increase in the price expected will, as a rule, induce some 
people wdio would not otherwise have product'd an}d;hing, to 
produce a little ; while those who have produced something 
for the lower price, wdll probably prcxiuce more for the higher 


price. 

The general drift of the term Normal Supply Price is 
always the same whether the peri()d to which it refers is short 
or birt there are great differences in detail. In every 

case it means the price the expectation of wliich is sufficient 
and only just sufficient to make it worth while for people to 
produce a certain aggregate amount yearly : in every case it 
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is the marginal cost of production ; that is, it is the cost of 
production of those goods which are on the margin of not 
being produced at all, and wliicJi would not be produced if the 
price to be got for them were expected to be at all lower. 
But the causes which determine this margin vary with the 
length of the period under consideration. 

g 6. Of course there is no liard and sharp line of division 
There Is no between ‘‘long” and “short” periods. Nature 
sharp envision drawn no such lines in the economic condb 
and short tions of actual life ; and in dealing with practical 

periods. problems they are not wanted. Just as we con- 

trast civilized with uncivilized races, and establish many 
general propositions about either group, though no hard and 
fast division can be drawn between the two ; so we contrast 
long and short periods without attempting any rigid demarca- 
tion between them. But four classes stand out. In each, price 
is governed by the relations between demand and 
supply. But as regards market prices, Supply is 
taken to mean the stock of the commodity in 
question which is on hand, or at all events “ in 
sight.” As regards normal prices, when the term 
Nornml is taken to relate to shoi't periods of a few months or 
a year, Supply means broadly what can be produced for the 
price Jn question with tlie existing stock of plant, personal 
and impersonal, in the given time. As regards normal prices, 
when the term Normal is to refer to lo7i(j periods of several 
years, Supply means what can be produced by plant, which 
itself can be remuneratively produced and ajiplied witliin the 
ghen time; while lastly, there are very gradual or Secular 
movements of normal price, caused by the gradual growth of 
knowledge, of population and of capital, and the changing 
conditions of demand and supply from one generation to 
another. 

The remainder of the present volume is chiefly concerned 
with the third of the above classes. That is, it discusses the 


Classification 
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ttomial relations of wages, profits, prices, 4fec., for long periods 
of several years. But occasionally account has to be taken of 
gradual changes ; and one chapter, Book YI. Ch. xii., is given 
up to ‘^Tbe Influence of Progress on Value/* that is, to the 
study of very gradual, or secular, changes of value. 

On the other hand the first two classes will come into 
prominence when we discuss, in the second volume, fluctua- 
tions of prices and wages arising from quickly passing changes 
in the stete of commercial credit, and other causes. And the 
chapter on “Trade Unions*’ at the end of the present volume 
is partly concerned with these two classes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOINT AND COMPOSITE DEMAND: JOINT AND COMPOSITE 

SX^PPLY. 


g 1. The demand for the things used for making other 
Derived de things, and their factors of production, is in- 
mand and joint direct; it is derived from the demand for the 
demand. things to'wardsTHe produ(‘ti(m of which tliey 

contribute ; or, in other words, the demands for all the 
varions factors of production of a linisliod commodity are 
joined together in the joint demand for it. Thus the demand 
for beer is direct, and is a joint demand for hops, malt, 

brewers^ labour, and tlie otiK'.r factors of production of beer : 
and the demand for any one of them is an indirect demand 
derived from that for beer. Again there is a direct demand 
for now houses ; and fr-om this there arises a joint dematid for. 
the lalxmr of all the various building trades, and for bricks, 
stone, wood, etc., which are factors of production of building 
work of all kinds, or as we may say for shoHness, of new 
houses. But the demand for any one of these, as for instance 
the labour of plasterers, is only an indirect, or Derived, 
demand. 

Let us take an illustration from a class of events that 
are of frequent occurrence in the labour market ; 
and suppose that the supply and demand for 
building being in equilibrium, there is a strike 
on the part of one group of workers, say the 
plasterers, or that tliere is some other disturbance to the 
supply of plasterers’ labour. In order to make a separate 


Illustration 
taken from a 
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Study of the demand for that factor, we suppose firstly 
that the general conditions of the demand for new houses 
remain unchanged (that is, that the demand schedule for 
new houses remains valid); and secondly we assume that 
there is no change in the general conditions of supply of 
the other factors, two of which are of course the business 
faculties and the business organizations of the master builders 
(that is, we assume that their supply schedules also remain 
valid). Then a temporary chock to the supply of plasterers’ 
labour will cause a proportionate check to the amount of 
building: the demand price for the diminished number of 
bouses will be a little higher than before; and the supply 
prices for the other factors of production will not be greater 
than l:)efore. Thus new houses can now be sold at prices which 
exceed by a good margin the sum of the prices at which these 
other requisites for the production of houses can be bouglit ; 
and that margin gives the limit to tlio possible rise of the price 
that will be oflered for plasterers’ labour, and on the supposition 
that plasterer's’ labour is indispensable \ 

§ 2. it is however important to remember tliat if the 
supply of one factor is disturbed, the supply of others is likely 
also. In particular, when the factor of which 
the supjrly is disturbed is one class of labour, as that of the 
plasterers, the employers’ earnings generally act as a bufier. 
That is to say, the loss falls in the first instance on them ; 
but by discharging some of their workmen and lowering the 
wages of others, they ultimately distribute a great part of it 
among the other factors of production. 

We may note the general conditions, under which a check 

^ T1i 6 different ainoaiits of tills margin, con’espemding to different cheeks 
to the supply of plasterers’ labour, are detennmed by the general rule that, — 

The demand price for any thing used in proiiucing a commodity is, for each 
separate amount of the commcxlity, limited by the excess of the price at whick 
that amount of the commodity can find purchasers, over the sum of the prices 
at -which the correspondiiig supplies of the other things needed for making it 
will be forthcoming. 

This and several other results of the present chapter can be most clearly 
apprehended by the aid of diagrams. See JPrinciples V. vi. 
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to the supply of a thing that is wanted not for direct use, 
Couditiona but as a factor of production, may cause a very 
achecirto*^*' great rise in its price. The first condition is 
supply may that the factor itself should be essential, or 
price ^a^ctor nearly essential to the production of tlie com^ 
of production, xnodity, no good substitute being available at a 
moderate price. 

The second condition is that the commodity in the pro- 
duction of which it is a necessary factor, should be one for 
which the demand is stiff and inelastic ; so that a check k) 
its supply will cause consumers to offer a much increased 
price for it rather than go without it ; and this of course 
includes the condition that no good substitutes for the com- 
modity are available at a price but little higher tliaii its 
equilibrium price. If the check to house building raises the 
price of liouses very much, build(‘rs, anxious to secure the 
exceptional profits, will bid against one another for such 
plasterers^ labour as there is in the market. 

The third condition is that only a small part of the 
expenses of production of the commodity should consist of 
the price of this factor. Since the plasterers’ wages are but 
a small part of the total expemses of building a house, a rise 
of even 50 per cent, in them would add but a very small 
percentage to the expenses of production of a house and would 
check demand but little. 

The fourth condition is that even a small check to the 
amount demanded should cause a considerable fall in the 
supply prices of other factors of production; for that will 
increase the margin available for paying a high price for this 
one. If, for instance, bricklayers and other classes of work- 
men, or the employers themselves cannot easily find other 
things to do, and cannot afford to remain idle, they may be 
willing to work for much lower earnings than before, and this 
will increase the margin available for paying higher wages to 
plasterers. 
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The rise in plasterers^ wages would be checked if it were 
possible either to avoid the use of plaster, or to 
get the work done tolerably well and at a mode- 
rate price by jKJOple outside the plasterers’ trad(‘. 

The I*aw of Substitution here as elsewhere 
exercises a subduing influence on forces which might otherwise 
lead to startling results. ^The tyranny which one factor of 
production of a commodity might in some cases exercise over ^ 
tlie other factors through the Law pf Derived Demand is 
tempered by the Law of Substitution. ) 

The relations between plasterers, bricklayers, <fcc. are 
representative of much that is both instructive and romantic 
in the history of alliances and conflicts between trades unions 
in allied tnuies. But the most numerous instances of Joint 
demand are those of the demand for a raw material and the 
operatives who work it up; as for instance cotton or jute or 
iron or copper, and those who work up these several materials. 
Again, the relative prices of diflerent articles of food vary a 
g<K)d deal with the supply of skilled cooks’ labour; thus for 
instance many kinds of meat and many parts of \egetablos 
which are almost valueless in America, where skilled cooks 
are rare and expensive, have a good value in France where the 
art of cooking is widely diffused. 

§3. We have already' noticed how the demand for any 
commodity is made up or compounded of the composite 
demands of the diflerent individuals wdio may deniand. 
need it. But we now may extend this notion of composite 
demand to factors of production. Nearly every raw nraterial 
and nearly every kind of labour is applied in many different 
branches of industry, and contributes to the production of a 
great variety of commodities ; and the tptal demand for it is 
the sum of the derived demands for it, in each of these several 
uses. 


1 See Book m. Ch, m., iv. 
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BOOK T. CH* VI, §§ 4, 5. 

§ 4. We may now pass to consider the case of jpr^- 
Joint Supply •’ things which cannot easily be pro- 

duced separately ; but are joined in a common 
origin, such as gas and coke, or beef and hides, or wheat and 
straw. As there is a joint demand for things joined in a 
common destination, so there is b, joint of things which 

have a common origin. The single supply of the common 
origin is split up into the various derived supplies of the 
things that proceed from it. 

The p^icf/S of the gas and the coke, the joint products 
that are g"o’E''*lrom a ton of coal, must together be enough 
to coyer their joint expenses of production. Tf the demand 
for gas rises, more coke will be })roduced, and its price 
must fall, so that the increased supply may be taken off 
the market. The rise in the price of gas must be sutficient to 
cover this fall in the price of coke, and also to cover the 
increase, if there is any, in the joint expenses of production of 
gas and coke. Again, since the repeal of the Com Jjaws much 
of the wheat consumed in England lias been imported, of 
course without any straw. This has caused a scarcity and a 
consequent rise in the price of straw, and the farmer who 
grows wheat looks to the straw for a great part of the value of 
the crop. The value of straws then is high in countries which 
import wheat, and low in those which export wheat. In the 
same way the price of mutton in the. wool-producing districts 
of Australia was at one time very low. The wool was ex- 
ported, the meat had to be consumed at home ; and as there 
was no great demand for it, the price of the wool had to 
defray almost the whole of the joint expenses of production of 
the wool and the meat. Afterwards the low price of meat 
gave a stimulus to the trade of preserving meat for exporta- 
tion, and now its price in Australia is higher. 

There are very few cases of joint products the cost of pro- 
duction of both of which together is exactly the same as that 
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of one of them alone* So long as any product'of a business has 
a market Value, it is almost sure to have devoted to it some 
special care and expense, which would be dimin- propor- 
ished, or dispensed with if the demand for that 
product were to fall very much. Thus, for instance, |eneraUy^e 
if straw were valueless, fanners would exert them- 
selves more than they do to make the ear bear as large a 
proportion as possible to the stalk. Again, the importation 
of foreign wool has caused English sheep to be adapted by 
judicious crossing and selection so as to develop heavy weights 
of good meat at an eaily age, even at the expense of some 
deterioration of their wool. It is only when one of two 
things produced by the same process is valueless, unsaleable, 
and yet does not involve any expense for its removal, that 
there is no inducement to attempt to alter its limount. 

§ 5. We may pass to the problem of composite supply, 
which is analogous to that of composite demand, composite 
When a thing has several mViXem of prpducttQJi» 
its total supply is made up, or compounded, of the supplies 
from all the several sources ; and these supplies are rical and ^ 4 ! 
conij)eiitive to one another. Each is likely to bo applied in 
“substitution'’ for the others: for the principle of substitu- 
tion Iea3s”e very business man to select those means to his end 
that are most efficient in proportion to their cost; unless 
indeed he is negligent, or has some independent reason for 
preferring the more costly one. 

If the causes which govern the production of two of these 
rivals are nearly the same, they may for many purposes be 
treated as one commodity. For instance, beef and mutton 
may be treated as varieties of one commodity for many pur- 
poses ; but they must be treated as separate for others, as for 
instance for those in which the question of the supply of wool 
enters. 

Bival things are however often not finished commodities, 
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bt tfc lac^ rs of ^^roduction : for instance, there are many rival 
fibres which are us^ln making ordinaiy printing paper. We 
have just noticed how the fierce action of derived demand for 
one of sevc^rai complementary supplies, as e.g. for the supply 
of phisterers' labour, was liable to be moderated, when the 
demand was met by the competitive supply of a rival thing 
which could bo “ substituted ” for it. 

g 6. All the four chief problems, which have been dis- 
cussed in this chapter, have some bearing on the causes that 
govern the value of almost every commodity : and many of 
^iihe most important cross connections between the values of 
dj gerent commodities are not obvious at first sight. 

Thus when charcoal was generally used in making iron, 
the price of leather depended in some measure on 
intricate reia- f'hat o£ iron ; and the tanners petitioned for the 
tions between exclusion of foreign iron in order that the demand 
different on the part of iinglish iron smelters for oak 
things, charcoal might cause the production of English 

oak to be kept up, and thus prevent oak bark from becoming 
dear. 

Again, the development of railways and other means of 
communication for the benefit of one trade, as for instance for 
wheat growing in some parts of America and for silver mining in 
others, greatly lowers some of the chief expenses of production 
of nearly ©very other product of those districts. Again, the 
prices of soda, and bleaching materials, and other products of 
industries the cliief raw material of which is salt, move up 
and down relatively to one another with almost every im- 
provement in the various processes which are used in those 
industries. And every change in those prices affects the prices 
of many other goods ; for the various products of the salt 
industries are more or less important factors in many branches 
of manufacture. 

Again, cotton and cotton-seed oil are joint products, and 
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the recsent faJI in the price of cotton is largely dne to the im- 
proved manufacture and uses of cottonnseed oil : and further, 
as the history of the cotton famine shows, the price of cotton 
largely affects that of wool, linen and other things of its own 
class. 
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C^HAPTER VII 

PKIME AND TOTAL COST IN RELATION TO JOINT PRO- 
DUCTS. (T)ST OF MARKETING. JNSUHANCIfl AGAINST 
RISK. 

§ 1. Wk may now roturii to tlie con.sideration of Prime 
and Supplementary Costs, with Bpecial reference 
totlicjoinTpro- l>roper distribution of the latter between 

ducts of the tlio Joint products of a business, instance 

the shipowner has to apportion the expenses of 
his ship between hea^y "(kkIs and goods that are bulky but 
not heavy, lie tries, a.s far as may be, to get a inix{^d cargo 
of both kinds ; and an important element in the struggle for 
existence of rival ports is the disadvantage under which those 
ports lie which are able to ofTcr a cargo only of bulky or only 
of heavy goods : while a port whoso chief e^xports are weighty 
but not bulky, attracts to its neighlx)urlu)od industries which 
make for export goods that can be shipj>ed from it at low 
freights. 

From the expenses of transport w'c pass easily to those of 
^ , marketing. Some kinds of goods are easily niar- 

Difficultics as 1 1 1 p 1 

to the expenses ketcd ; there is a stea( |y <^j^mand for them, and 

of marketing always safe to make them for stock. But 

for that very reason competition cuts their price “ very 

and does not allow a large margin above the direct cost of 

making them. Sometimes the tasks of making and selling 

them can be rendered almost automatic, so as to require very 

little to be charged on their account under the heads of the 

expenses of management and marketing. But in practice it is 
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not uncommon to charge such goods with even less than the 
small share that would properly fall to them, and to use them 
as a means of obtaining and maintaining a business conneotion, 
that will facilitate the marketing of other classes of goods, the 
production of which cannot so well be reduced to routine ; for 
as to these there is not so close a competition. Manufacturers, 
especially in trades connected with furniture} and dress, and 
retailers in almost all trades, frecjuently find it best to use 
certain of their goexls as a mcians of advertising others, and t^o 
charge the first with less and the seconeJ with more than their 
proportionate share of Supplementary expenses, in the former 
class they put those goods which are so uniform in character 
and so largely consumed that nearly all purchasers know their 
value well, in the second those with regartl to which pur- 
chasers think more of consulting their fancy than of buying 
at the lowest possible' j>rio(‘. 

Economic progress is constantly offering new facilities for 
marketing goods at a distance: it not only lowers 
cost of carriage, but what is often more import- marketing, 
ant, it enables produeer.s and consumers in distant places to 
get in toucli with one another. Tn spite of this, the adv au-* 
tages of the proauccr who lives on the spot are very great in 
many trades ; they often enable him to hold his own against 
competitors at a distance whose methods of production are 
more economical, lie can sell in his own neighbourhood as 
cheaply as they can, because though the cost of making is 
greater for his good.s than for theirs, he escapes much of the 
cost which they incur for marketing. But time is on the 
side of the more economic methods of production ; and his 
distant competitors will gradually get a stronger footing in 
the place, unless he or some new man adopts their improved 
methods. 

A great part of these expenses of marketing results from 
the risk that a thing preparing for a certain market will not 
find the expected sale there. But it still remains to make a 
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closer study of the relation in which Insurance against the 
risks of a business stands to the supply price of any particular 
commodity produced in it. 

§ 2. The manufacturer and the trader commonly insure 
Insurance against injury by fire and loss at sea; and the 
against risk.^^ premiums which the^y pay are among the general 
expenses, a share of which has to be added to the Prime cost 
in order to determine the Total cost of their goods. But the 
greater part of })usiness Hsks are so inseparably cjoniiected 
with the general management of the business that an insu- 
rance company ■which undertook them would really make itself 
responsible for the business : and in consequence every firm 
has to act as its own insurance office with regai-d to them. 
The charges to which it is put under this head are part of its 
general expenses, and a share of them has to be added to the 
Prime cost of each of its products. 

But there is a danger of allowing for these risks more than 
once. Wlien a farmer has calculated the expenses of raising 
any particular crop with reference to an average year, he 
must not count in addition insurance against the risk that 
the season may bo bad, and the crop a failure : for in taking 
an average year, ho has already set off the chances of 
exceptionally good and bad seasons against one another. 
When the earnings of a ferryman have been calculated on the 
average of a year, allowance has already been made for the 
risk that he may sometimes have to cross the stre^im with an 
empty boat. 

When a manufacturer has taken the average of Ids sales 
of dress materials over a long time, and based his future 
action on the results of his past expe Hence, he has already 
allowed for the risks that the machinery will be depreciated 
by new inventions that wdll render it nearly obsolete and that 
his goods will be depreciated by changes in fashion. If he 
were to allow separately for insurance against these risks, he 
would be counting the same thing twice over. 
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This discuBsion ot the risks of trade has again brought 
before us the fact that the value of a thing, though it tends 
to equal its normal (money) cost of production^ does not 
coincide with it at aiiy^ particular time, save by accident. 
The value in use of a bell with a flaw in it is very little ; it 
can be used only as old metal and therefore its price is only 
that of the old metal in it. When it was being cast the 
same trouble and expense were incurred for it as for other 
bolls which turned out sound. Its Expenses of production 
were the same as those of sound bells : but they have great 
value in use and are therefore sold at a high price. The price 
of j)ai1:icular bell is limited by its value in use : what 
the Law af Normal Value states is that the price of cracked 
bells and sound bells together must in the long iTin cover the 
expenses of making bells. 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

SHORT NOTES ON SEVERAL PROBLEMS. 

§ 1. We are now at the end of that part of the general 
theory of ’value which can be presented in an easy form. But 
a word or two may be said here as to the general drift of a 
few doctrines, the investigation of which belongs to an ad- 
vanced course of study. 

In Appendix C it is shortly argued that the so-called 
‘‘rent” of a house, after deducting for the value 
Quasi-rentn. wliich it is built, is really profits 

on capital invested in building: but that such profits, and 
also the profits eaxmed by machinery and other appliances for 
production, have something in them of the nature of rent ; 
and that when short periods of time are under consideration 
they may properly be regarded as Quasirvents. 

The average income earned by the machinery in normal 
times is pretty sure to be about enough to give a moderate 
rtjiurn of net profits. Eor if it gave but a very poor profit, 
capital 'Would leave the trade ; and if it gnve a very high profit, 
capital would flow into the trade, and by its competition 
bring the rate of profits down to the normal level. But this 
argument assumes that the trade is open. It is not applicable 
to a monopoly. 

§ 2. A monopolist may be, and often is, influenced by 
many other motives than the immediate desire 
Monopolies. gain. But in so far as be is governed by this 

motive, he will endeavour to keep the price of lus commodity 
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at the level which will give him the greatest net revenue. If, 
for instance, a steam-ferry company with a practical monopoly 
of a short cut between a town and its suburb could get 2,000 
passengers weekly at a fare of 3c/., 4,000 at 2c/., or 10,000 at 
Ic/. ; and if it calculated that its working expenses would be 
at the rate of 2c/. for the first number, l;|c/. for the second, 
and |c/. for the third, it would be likely to fix the fare at 2c/. 
For the figures would stand thus : 


Fare. 

Number 

earned. 

Cost per 
head. 

Net 

revenue. 

3t/. 

2,000 

2d, 

2,000d. 

2d, 

4,000 

l\d. 

3,000</. 

Id. 

10,000 

Id. 

2,500d. 


It W'oxild thus get a higher revenue with a fare of 2c/., 
than with cither Zd, or \d. 

If, however, it could bo induced to lower its fare to It/., 
the 4,000 people who had paid the 2d, would gain 4,000c/. net ; 
and the 6,000 people who would walk round rather than pay 
2d.y but would pay \d. rather than walk, would also derive a 
benefit from tlie change. If wo put the aggregate value of 
this benefit to them at 2,000c/., wo find that a change whicli 
took but 500c/. from the net income of the ferry company 
would confer G,000c/. worth of l)cnefit, or consuinei’s’ surplus 
as we have called it, on the public. This case illustrates the 
starting point of many interesting problems ^ 

§ 3. The striking features of the case of the feny are 
derived from the fact that a great number of indirect 
passengers can l>e carried at a lower cost per 
head to the company than a small number. And demand, 
it may be observed that in any branch of production which is 
free from monoi)oly and in which this rule holds (or in tech- 
nical terms which shows a tendency to Increasing Return), an 

1 The practical applications of snch lines of reasoning belong to a later 
stage of economic study: but their leading outlines are shown by aid of 
diagrams in Principles^ V. xiv. 
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ittcrMsed demrad is sure to be followed by a fall ia supply 
price under the direct influence of ooropetition ; and thus 
every additional purchaser confers a benefit on others Books, 
for instance are made cheaper, to the benefit of all concerned, 
by an increase in the demand for them. But oats are made 
dearer by an increase in the demand for them. If rich men 
kept many superfluous horses, they would make food dearer. 
If instead they bought many books, they would enable other 
people to buy more books for a givfui outlay than before. 
This case also points to many interesting problemsb 

^ The leading oiitliiicH of some of these are shown by aid of diagranis iu 
Pnnciplest V. xu. and xni. 
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BOOK VI. 

VALUE, 

on 

DISTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGE. 
CHAPTER I. 

PBELIMINAllY SURVEl" OB" DISTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGE* 

§ 1. The keynote of this Book is in the fact that free 
human beings arc not brought up to their work on the same 
principles as a machine, a horse, or a slave. If they were 
there would be very little difference between the 
distribution and the exchange side of value ; for Book vr. 
then the return to each agent of production would ^ whole, 
only just suffice on the average to cover its expenses of 
production with wear and tear, etc. : — on the average ; 
after allowance had been made for casual failures to adjust 
supply to deiAi^d, But as it is, our growing power over nature 
makes h^r yieUTan ever larger surplus aTx)ve necessarias ; and, 
though this might be absorbed by a very rapid increase of 
population, yet in fact population in a modern civilized 
country does not increase rapidly up to the means of subsist- 
ence; and all save the poorest do in fact enjoy a growing 
Biiiplus above mere necessaries. There remain therefore the 
questions: — ^What are the general causes which govern the 
distribution of this surplus among the people? What part 
is played by conventional necessaries, i.e. the Standard of 
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Comfort 1 What by the influence which methods of con- 
sumption and habits of life exert on efliciency; by wants 
in relation to activities, i,e, by the Standard .of Life? What 
^ by the many-sided action of the principle of substitution, 
^ and by the struggle for survival between hand-workers and 
brain-workers of different classes and grades? What by tlie 
power w'hich the use of capital gives to those in whose hands 
it is? What share of the general flow is turned to remune- 
rate those who work and “wait,” as contrasted with those 
who work and consume at once the fruits of their endeavours ? 
An attempt is made to give a broad answer to these and 
some similar questions. 

The problem of disttibution is difficult : no solution of it, 
The problem wliicli is siiiiplo, can be true. Closer study has 
difficult: sho\^ui that what professed to be easy answers 

m^Saations to it, were really partial answei's to imaginary 
needed, questions that might liave arisen in other 

worlds than ours in which the conditions of life were 
very simple \ But yet the work done in answering these 
questions was not wasted : for a very difficult problem can 
best be solved by being liroken up into pit^ces ; and each of 
these simple questions contained a part of tlie great and 
difficult problem which we have*, to Kolv'^(=i. Let us j>rofit by 
this experience and work our way by successive steps. 

§ Ltit us l>egin l>y studying the influence of demand on 

First ^ earnings of labour, drawn from an imaginary 

supposed w^orld ill which everyone owns the capital that 

aids him in his labour ; so that the problem of 

the relations of capital and labour does not arise 
apie; popula- , nni * i i t t *1 

tion atatiop- in it. Tliat IS, let us suppose that but little capital 

is used ; while everyone owns whatever capital he 

does use, and the gifts of nature are so abundant that they are 

free and unappropriated. Let us suppose, further, that everyone 

is not only of equal capacity, but of equal willingness to work, 

1 Comjiare Appendix D. § 3 . 
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and does in fact work equally hard : also that all work is un- 
skilled, — or rather unspecialized in this sense, that if any two 
people were to change occupations, each would do as much and 
as good work as the other had done. Lastly, let us suppose that 
eveiyone produces things ready for sale without aid, and that 
he himself disposes of them to their ultimate consumers ; so 
that the demand for everything is direct. 

In this case the problem of value is very simple. Things 
exchange for one another in proportion to the labour spent 
in producing them. If any one thing runs short in supply, 
it lhay for a short time sell for more than its normal piice : 
it may exchange for things the production of which had 
required more lalnjur than it had ; but, if so, people will 
at once leave other work to pnxluce it, and in a very short 
time its value will fall to the normal level. Therefore, though 
there may be slight temporary disturbances, yet as a rule 
everyone’s earnings will be equal to tljose of everyone else. In 
other words, each will have an equal shart^ in the net sum 
total of things and services produced; or, as we may say, 
the real National Income or Dividend, This will ccjiistituto 
the demand for labour; and may be called the common 
Wages- Fund or Earnings-Fund, or better still Earnings- 
stream ; since a Fund fails to suggest the constant flow of 
new goods into the world through supply, which flow out 
again through demand and consumption. 

If a new invention should double the efHciency of work in 
any trade, so tliat a man can make twice as many things of a 
certain kind in a year without requiring additional aj>pliances, 
then those things will fall to half their old exchange value. 
The effective demand for everyone’s labour will be a little 
increased ; and the share which he can draw from the common 
eamings-stream will be a little larger than before. He may if 
he chooses take twice as many things of this particular kind, 
together with his old allowance of other things : or he niay 
take somewhat more than before of everything. If there Ix^ an 
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incrense in the efficiency of production in many trades, the 
common earnings-stream or dividend will be considerably 
lai^er; the commodities produced by those trades will be 
given inoi*e largely in exchange for those produced by oilier 
trades ; and this will of course increase the purchasing power 
of everyone’s earnings. 

§ 3. Nor will tlie position be greatly changed if we 
suppose tTiat some specialized skill is required in each trade, 
pftmded other things remain as before : that is, provided the 
workers are still supposed to be all of equal capacity and 
Next sup- industry, and all trades to be equally agreeable 
ca^ hasVis equally easy to be learnt. The normal rate 

own trade. of eaniings will still be the same in all trades ; 
for if a day’s labour in one trade produces things that sell for 
more than a day’s labour in others, and this inequality shows 
any signs of lasting, people will bring up their children by pre* 
ference to the favoured trade. The productive power of the 
community will have been increased by the division of labour; 
the common National Dividend or Earnings-stream will be 
larger; and as, putting aside passing disturbances, all will 
share alike in it, each will be able to buy with the fruits of 
his own labour things more serviceable to him than he could 
have produced for himself. 

In this stage, as in those considered before, it is still true 
that the value of each thing corresponds closely to the amount 
of^labour spent upon it ; and that the earnings of everyone 
are governed simply by the bounty of nature and the progress 
of the arts of production. 

§ 4. Next, let us look at the influence of changes in the 
. numbers of the population on their earnings \ We 

Next, allow i i ^ i - T 

for a growth of are still supposing all labour to be of the same 

population. grade ; so that, as in the last section, the normal 

rate of earnings will still be the same in all trades : because, 

1 It \\ill he recollected that the reciprocal influence of earnings upon popu- 
lation is to he reckoned with hi the following chapter. The reasonings of this 
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if a. day s labour in one trade produced things that sold for 
more than a day^s labour in others, and this inequality showed! 
any^gns of lapiSgjpeople would bring up their children by 
profe^grioe to the favoured trade. In this case then, as before,, 
the nationaTiiicome will be divided out equally to each family, 
save for some sliglit passing inequalities ; and, therefore, every 
improvement in the arts of production or transport, every new 
discovery, every new victory over nature will increase equally 
the comforts and luxuries at the command of each family. 

But this case differs from the last; because in this case^ 
the incT^ase of population, if maintained long enough^ must 
ultimately outgrow the improvements in the arts of production, 
ancTTause the law of diminishing return to assert itself 
in agriculture. That is to say, yhOse who work on the land 
will get less wheat and other produce in return for their labour 
and capital. An hour s labour will represent a less quantity 
of wheat than before throughout the agricultural trades, and 
therefore throughout all other trades; since all labour is of 
the same grade, and earnings are therefore as a rule equaJ in 
all trades. 

Further we must note that the surplus or rental value of 
land will tend to rise. For the value of any kind of produce 
musTequal that of the labour, aided on our supposition by a 
uniform quantity of capital throughout, which is required to 
produce it on the margin of cultivation h More labour and 
capital than before will be needed to raise a quarter of 
wheat <fec. on the margin ; and therefore the wheat &c., which 
is returned by nature to the labour applied under advan- 
tageous circumstances, will have a higher value relatively to 

section apply to any growth of i>opalation however caused, for instance to one 
caused by advance of medical science, and a consequent lesseuing of the death 
rate. 

1 The marginal application of labour may be on land that will barely repay 
any labour at aU ; or it may be that cultivation of fertile land which is only 
just remunerative. Bee Book xv. Ch. ni. § 2. 
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that labour and capital than before : or, in other words, it will 
yield a larger surplus value over that of the labour and capital 
used in raising it. 

Thi s surplu s wiU^^^o to private owner of the land, 
if there is one : though of course it might conceivably be 
appropriated to public uses : or conceivably everyone might 
have an equal share of land. 

§ 5. Let us now drop the supposition that labour is so 
Next allow for ’^^obile as to ensure equal remuneration for equal 
differences in efforts, throughout the whole of society ; and let 
US approach much nearer to the actual condition 
of life by supposing that labour is not all of one industrial 
grade, but of several. Let us suppose that parents always 
bring up their children to an occupation in tlieir own grade ; 
that they have a free clioioe within that grade, but not outside 
it. In Die next chapter we shall have to consider what causes 
are likely to govern the increase of nuitilK^rs in eacli grade ; 
but whatever be those causes, it is clear that the share of oach 
of the members of any grade, or other industrial compartment, 
will be the higher, the fewer the number of those members 
and the greater the need for their services on the part of the 
community and especially of rich people. 

Suppose for instance artists to form a grade or caste by 
themselves; then their earnings will be governed, partly by 
their own numbers, partly by the resources which the popula- 
tion have available for spending on such gratifications as 
artists can supply for them, and partly by their desire for 
such gratifications. 

§ 6. We may now leave the imaginary world, in which 
We return to every One owns the capital that aids him in 
real life, but work ; and return to our own, where the 

consider only ^ ^ ’ 

demand. relations of labour and capital play a great part 
in the problem of distribution ; and where the action of eco- 
nomic forces is largely directed by a set of men who specialize 
themselves in the organization of business. 
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Ii> is chiefly their agency iu the modern world which 
justifies the common sayings of every-day life, of 

that tends to find its own leveV 

that most men earn jnat .about what they are common say- 
worthj(” and if one man can earn twice as much bi^iness 
as another, that shows that his work is worth 
twice as much,^* that “machinery will displace level, 
manual labour whenever it can do the work cheaper.” If 
there are two methods of obtaining the same result, one by 
skilled and the other by unskilled labour, that one will be 
adopted which is more efficient in proportion to its cost. 
There will be a margin on which either will be indifferently 
applied, and on that margin the efficiency of each will be in 
proportion to its cost. 

Again, there will be a rivalry between hand-power and 
machine-power similar to that between two different kinds 
of hand-power or two different kinds of machine-power. 
Thus hand-power has the advantage for some operations, as, 
for instance, for weeding out valuable crops that have an 
irregular growth ; horse-power in its turn has a clear advan- 
tage for weeding an ordinary turnip-field ; and the applica- 
tion of each of them will be pushed till any further use of it 
would bring no net advantage. On the margin of indifference 
as between hand-power and horse-power their prices must be 
proportionate to their efficiency; and thus the principle of 
Substitution will have established a direct relation between 
the wages of labour and the price that has to be paid for 
horse-power \ 

I See above, Book v. Ch. iii. and iv. It ivill be remembered that, so far 
as the knowledge and business enterprise of the producers reacli, they \iiU m 
-each case choose those factors of production whicli are best for their purpose : 
the sum of the i»rices which they pay for those factors which ore used is, as a 
rule, less than the sum of the prices which tliey would have to pay for any 
other Bet of factors which could be substituted for them: whenever it appears 
io the producers that this is not the case, they will, as a rule, set to woik to 
substitute the less expensive method, OPhe margin of profitableness is not to 
be regarded as a mere point on any one fixed line of possible investment ; but 
as a boundary line of irregedar shape catting one after another every possible 
line of investment. See especially pp. 196, 196, 206, 206. 
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As a rule many kinds of labour, of raw material, of 
macbitiery and other plant, and of business organization both 
internal and external, go to the production of a commodity : 
and the advantages of ecoiiomic freedom are never miore 
strikingly manifest than when a Xusiness man endowed with 
genius is trying experiments, at his own risk, to see whether 
some new method, or combination of old methods, will be 
more efficient than the old. 

Every business man indeed is constantly endeavouring 
to obtain a notion of the relative efficiency of every agent of 
production that he employs ; as well as of others that might 
possibly be substituted for some of them. He 
Net product, as best he can how much net product 

will be caused by a certain extra use of any one agent. By 
nef product is meant net addition to the total value of his 
product, after deductiixg for any extra expenses that may be 
indirectly caused by the change, and adding for any incidental 
savings. He endeavours to employ each agent up to that 
margin at which its net product would no longer exceed the 
price he would have to pay for it; he works generally by 
trained instinct rather than formal calculation ; and it would 
be too long a task here to write out in slow reasonings the 
quick thoughts that pass through his mind. But all his 
reckonings are substantially similar to those which he 
makes in the case in which ho is in doubt wii ether he has 
enough labour to turn his stock, machinery and other trade 
appliances to good account; and whether ho could not, by 
hiring one more man, increase the production by more than 
the equivalent of his wages, without having to supply ad- 
ditional capital in any other way 

§ 7. So far we have considered chiefly the demand for 
labour. But it may be well to push a little further our 
illustration of the nature of the demand for capital for any 
use ; and to observe the way in which the aggregate demand 
for it is made up of the demands for many different uses. 
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To fix the ideas, let us take some particular trade, say 
tkat of hat-making, and inquire what determines illustration of 
the amount of capital which it absorbs. Sup- the demand for 
pose that the rate of in^*jcsk.is cent, per particular 

annum on perfectly good security ; and that the **‘^‘^®* 
hat-making trade absorbs a capital of one million pounds. 
This implies that there is a million pounds’ worth of capital 
which the hat-making trade can turn to so good account that 
they would pay 3 per cent, per annum net for the use of it 
rather than go without it. 

Some things are necessary to those engaged in the trade ; 
they must have not only some food, clothing, and house-room, 
but also some Circulating capital, such as raw material, and 
some Fixed capital, such as tools and perhaps a little ma- 
chinery. And though competition prevents anything more 
than the ordinary trade profit being got by the use of this 
necessary capital; yet the loss of it would be so injurious that 
those in the trade would have been willing to pay 50 per cent, 
on the capital, if they could not have got the use of it on 
easier terms. There may be other machinery which the trade 
would have refused to dispense with if the rate of interest had 
been 20 per cent, per annum, but not if it had been higher. 
If the rate had been 10 per cent., still more would have been 
used ; if it had been 6 per cent., still more ; if 4 per cent., 
still more; and finally the rate being 3 per cent, they use 
more still. When they have this amount, the marginal utility 
of the machinery, t.e. the utility of that machinery which 
it is only just worth thoir while to employ, is measured by 
3 per cent. 

A rise in the rate of interest would diminish their use 
of macKnery ; ior they would avoid the use of all that did 
not give a net annual surplus of more than 3 per cent, on its 
value. And a fall in the rate of interest would lead them to 
demand the aid of more capital, and to introduce machinery 
which gave a net annual surplus of something less than 3 per 
3VI 9 
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cent, on its value. Again, the lower the rate o£ interest, the 
more substantial will bo the style of building used for the 
hat^inaking factories and the homes of the hat- makers ; and 
a fall in the rate of interest will lead to the employment of 
more capital in the hat-making trade in the form of larger 
stocks of raw material, and of the finished commodity in the 
hands of retail dealers'. 

Tha methods in which capital will be applied may vary 
Variety in much even within the same trade. Each under- 
dem^anTfor^ taker having regard to his own means, will push 
capital. investment of capital in his business in each 

several direction until what appears in his judgment to be the 
margin of profitableness is reached ; and that margin is, as ire 
have said, a boundary line cutting one after another every 
possible line of investment, and moving irregularly outwards 
in all directions whenever there is a fall in the rate of interest 
at which extra capital can l^e obtained. Thus the demand for 
the loan of capital is the aggregate of the demands of all 
individuals in all trades ; and it obeys a law similar to that 
which holds for the sale of commodities ; just as thfU'e is a 
certain amount of a commodity which can find purchasers 
at any given price, and when the price rises the amount 
that can bo sold diminishes, so it is witli regard to the use 
of capital. 

And as with borrowings for j>roductive purposes, so with 
those of spendthrifts or Oovemmeiits who mortgage their future 
resources in order to obtain the means of immediate expendi- 
ture. It is true that their actions are often but little governed 
by cool calculation, and that they frequently decide how much 
they want to borrow with but little reference to the price they 
will have to pay for the loan; but still the rate of interest 
exercises a perceptible influence on borrowings even of this 
kind. 

1 On Jevons' doctrine of the “Advantage of Cajiital to Industry," eee 
Principles, Ed. iii. p. 487. 
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§ 8. To sum up the whole iu a comprehensive, if difficult, 
statement: — SJvei^" agent of production, land, provisional 
machinery, skilled lalxiur, unskilled labour, &c., conclusion, 
tends to be applied in production as far as it profitably can 
be. If employers, and other business men, think that they 
can get a better result by using a little more of any one agent 
they win do so. In this they do on a large scale just what we 
have soon the housewife doing on a small scale : they estimate 
the net product (that is the net increase of their total output 
after allowing for incidental expenses) tliat will be got by a 
little more outlay in this direction, or a little more outlay iu 
that ; and if they can gain by shifting a little of their outlay 
from one direction to another, they do so\ 

Thus then the uses of each agent of production are 
governed by the general conditions of demand in Marginal 
rfdation to supply : that is, on the one hand by 
the urgency of all tlie uses to which the agent valued 
can be put, taken together witli the means at 
the command of those who need it ; and, on the together 
otlier hand, by the available stocks of it. And by the 
equality is maintained between its values for each of^^mand 
use by the constant tendency to shift it from in relation 
uses, in whicli its services are of less value 

1 It may be well to comimre stop by stej) the case of the housewife, dis- 
tributing her wool between its various uses for direct domestic consumption, 
and the capitalist employers distributing the general resources of the com- 
immitj in production, and for ease of comparison the opening paragraph of 
Book in. Ch. v. is reproduced here: — The primitive housewife finding that she 
has a lunited number of hanks of yarn from the year’s shearing, considers all 
the domestic wants for clothing and tries to distribute the yarn between them 
in such a way as to contribute as much as possible to the family well-being. 
She will think she has failed if, when it is done, she has reason to regret that 
she did not apply more to makuig, say socks, and less to vests. That would 
mean that she had miscalculated the points at which to suspend the making 
of socks and vests respectively ; that she had gone too far in the case of vests, 
and not far enough in that of socks; and that therefore at the points at which 
she actually did stop, the utUity of yarn turned into socks was greater than 
that of yam turned into vests. But if, on the other hand, she hit on tlie 
right points to stop at, then she made just so many socks and vests that she 
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to others in which they are of greater value, in accordance 
with the principle of substitution. 

If less use is m/wie of unskilled labour or any agent, the 
reason will be that at some point at which people were on 
the margin of doubt whether it was worth while to use that 
agent, they have decided that it is not worth their while. 
That is what is meant by saying that we must watch the 
marginal uses, and the marginal efficiency of each agent. 
We must do so, simply because it is only at the margin that 
any of those shift ings can occur by which clianged relations of 
su])ply and demand manifest themselves \ 

got an equal amount of good out of the last bundle of yarn that sbe apidied to 
socks, and the last she applied to vests. 

1 Some critics of the modern doctrine of value have misunderstood its 
character and supposed that it represents the margiiial use of a thing as 
(joecniing the value of the whole. It is not so ; the modem doctrine says we 
must go to the margin to studg the action of thoae foroctt v'hich gorern the 
value of the whole : and that is a very different affan . Of course tlie with- 
drawal of iron from any of its necevssaiy uses would ha-ve just the same 
influence on its value as its withdrawal from its imirginal uses; in the same 
w'ay as, in the case of a boiler for cooking under high pressure, the pressure in 
the boiler would he affected by the escape of any other steam just as it would 

the escape of the steam in one of the safety valves. But in fact the steam 
does not escape except through the safety valves; and iron, or any other 
agent of production, is not thrown out of use except at points on its margimJ 
uses. 

The doctrine of net product is full of difficulties which cuiinot be adequately 
treated in a short treatise. They are discussed in Frinctples (fifth edition), 
V. vin — XI and VI. i. 
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CHAPTER IL 

PHELIMINARY* SURVEY OF DISTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGE, 
CONTINUED. 

§ L In the last chapter we confined our attention to the 
manner in which the national income is distributed among 
the various agents of production, in accordance with the 
quantity of each agent, and the services which it renders. 
We have now to consider the other side of the problem, viz. 
tiie influence which the remuneration of each agent exerts on 
the supply of that agent. 

When a man is fresh and eager, and doing work of his 
own choice, it really costs him nothing. For as ^ 
some socialists have urged with pardonable ex- 
aggeration, few people know how much they 
enjoy moderate work, till something occurs to prevent them 
from working altogether. But rightly or wrongly, most 
persons believe that the greater part of the work which 
they do, when earning their living, yields them no surplus 
of pleasure ; but on the contrary costs them something. They 
are glad when the hour for stopping arrives : perhaps they 
forget that the earlier hours of their work have not cost them 
as much as the last. 

The longer a man works, or even is on duty, the greatei 
is his desire for a respite, unless indeed he has become 
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numbed })y his work ; while every hour^s additional work 
gives him more pay, and biings him nearer to 
the stage at which his most urgent wants are 
satisfied j and the hi gher the sooner 

this stage is reached. It depends then on the 
individual, whether with growing pay new wants 
arise, and new desires to provide comforts for others or for 
himself in after years; or he is soon satiated with those 
enjoyments that can be gained only by work, and then craves 
more rest, and more opportunities for activities that are them- 
selves pleasurable. No universal rule can be laid down; but 
experience seems to show that the more ignorant and phleg- 
matic of races and of individuals, especially if they live in a 
southern clime, will stay at their work a shorter time, and 
will exert themselves less while at it, if the rate of pay rises 
so as to give them their accustomed enjoyments in return for 
less work than before. But those whose mental horizon is 
wider, and who have more firmness and elasticity of character, 
will work the harder and the longer the higher the rate of 
pay which is open to them ; unless indeed they prefer to 
divert their activities to higher aims than work for material 
gain. But this point will need to be discussed more fully 
under the head of the influence of progress on value. On the 
whole thence may conclude that increased remuneration 
causes an immediate increase in the supply of efficient work, 
as a rule ; and that the exceptions to this rule, though 
significant, are seldom on a large scale. 

§ 2. When however we turn from the immediate influence 
exerted by a rise in wages on the work done by an individual 
to its ultimate effect after a generation or two, the result is 
less uncertain. It is indeed true that, though a 
temporary improvement will give a good many 
young people the opportunity to marry and set 
up house, for which they have been waiting ; yet 
a permanent increase of prosperity is quite as 


Supply of 

efficient 

labour 

dependent 

mainly on 

eamxne:8. 
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^ the birth-rate. But on the other 

hand, an increase of wages is almost certain to dimin^i^i^tll^ 
death-rate, unless it has been obtained at the price of the 
neglect by mothers of their duties to their children. And 
the case is much stronger when we look at the injG[n^OO*x>f 
high wages on the physical and mental vigour of the coming 
generation.* 

For there is a certain consumption which is strictly 
necessary for each grade of work in this sense, that if any of 
it is curtailed the work cannot be done efHciently : the adults 
might indeed take good care of themselves at the expense of 
their children, but that would only defer the decay of effici- 
ency for one generation. Further, there are conventional 
necessaries, which are so strictly demanded l)y custom and 
habit, that in fact people generally would give up much of 
their necessaries, strictly so called, rather than go without the 
greater part of these. Thirdly, there are habitual comforts, 
which some, tliough not all, would not entirely reliriquihh even 
when hardly pressed. Many of these conventional necessaries 
and customary comforts are the embodiment of material and 
moral progress, and their extent varies from ago to age and 
from place to place. The greater they are, the less economical 
is man as an agent of production. But, if they are wisely 
chosen, the greattir they are the better for man : and that is 
the important matter. For mw liimself is always the sole 
end of production. 

Any increase in consumption that is strictly necessary to 
efficiency pays its own way and adds to, as much as it dravrs 
from, the national dividend. But an increase of consumption, 
tfiat "is not thus necessary, can be afforded only influence 
through an increase in man’s command over exj^nditur© 
nature: and that can come about through ad- of earnings* 
Vance in knowledge and the arts of production, through im- 
proved organization and access to larger and richer sources 
of raw material, and lastly through the growth of capital 
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and the material meaois of attaining desired ends in any 
form, ^ 

Thus question how closely the supply of labour 

responds to the demand for it, is in a great measure resolved 
into the question how great a part of the present consumption 
of the people at large consists of necessaries, strictly so 
called, for the life and efficiency of young and old ; how much 
consists of conventional necessaries which theoretically could 
be dispensed with, but practically would be preferred by the 
majority of the people to some of those things that were really 
necessary for efficiency ; and how much is really superfluous 
regarded as a means towaixis production, though of course 
part of it may bo of supreme importance regarded as an end 
ill itself, y 

The earlier Prench and English economists classed nearly 
all the consumption of the working classes under the first 
head*. They did so, partly for simplicity, and partly because 
those classes were then poor in England and very poor in 
France; and they inferred that the supply of labour would 
correspond to changes in the effective demand for it in the 
same way, though of course not quite as fast as that of 
machinery would. And an answer not very different from 
theirs must be given to the question with regard to the less 
advanced countries even now. For tiiroughout the greater 
part of the world the working classes can afford but few 
luxuries and not even many conventional necessaries; and 
any increase in their earnings would result in so great an 
increase of their numbers as to bring down their earnings 
quickly to nearly the old level at their mere expenses of 
rearing. Over a great part of the world wages are governed, 
nearly after the so-called irrm or brazen law, which ties them 
close to the cost of rearing and sustaining a rather inefficient 
class of labourers. 

As regards the modem western world the answer is 
1 Compare Appendix B. § 1, 
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materially different ; so great lias been the recent advance in 
knowledge and freedom, in vigour and wealth, and in the 
easy access to rich distant fields for the supply of food and 
raw material But it is still true even in England to-day 
that much the greater part of the consumption of the main 
body of the population conduces to sustain life and vigour; 
not perhaps in the most economical manner, but yet without 
any groat waste. Doubtless some indulgences are positively 
harmful ; but these are diminishing relatively to the rest ; 
the chief exception perhaps being that of gambling. Most 
of that expenditure which is not strictly economical as a 
means towards efficiency, yet helps to form habits of ready 
resourceful enterprise, and gives that variety to life without 
which men become dull and stagnant, and achieve little 
though they may plod much ; and it is well recognized that 
even in western countries skilled labour is generally the 
cheapest where wages are the highest. It may be admitted 
that the industrial development of Japan is tending to sliow 
that some of the more expensive conventional necessaries 
might conceivably be given up without a corresponding 
diminution of efficiency ; but, though this experience may be 
fruitful of far-reaching results in the future, yet it has little 
bearing on the past and the present. It remains true that, 
taking man as he is, and has been hitherto, in the western 
world the earnings that are got by efficient laliour are not 
much above the lowest that are needed to cover the expenses 
of rearing and training efficient workers, and of sustaining 
and bringing into activity their full energies ^ 

* On all locomotives there ia some brass or copper work designed partly 
for oniament, and which conld he omitted or displaced without any loss to the 
©fficiencj of the steam-engine. Its amount does in fact vary with the taste of 
the officials who select the pattenis for the engines of different railways. Bat 
it might happen that custom required such expenditure; that the custom would 
not yield to argument, and that the railway companies could not venture to 
-offend against it. In that case, when dealing with periods during which the 
oustom ruled* we should have to include the cost of that ornamental metal 
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^ e conclude then that an increase of wages, unless earned 
under unwholesome conditions, almost always increases the 
strength, physical, mental and even moral of the coming 
generation j and that, other things hfdrig equal, an increase 
in the earnings that are to be got by labour increases its rate 
of growth ; or, in other words, a rise in its demand price 
increases the supply of it. If the state of knowledge, and 
of social and domestic habits be given ; then the vigour of 
the people as a whole if not their numbers, and both the 
numbers and vigour of any trade in particular, may be said 
to have a supply price in this sense, that there is a certain 
level of the demand price which will keep them stationary; 
that a higher price would cause them to increase, and that 
a lower price would cause them to decrease. 

Thus again we see that deipand and supply exert equally 
important influences on wages; neither has a claim to pro 
Twofold dotniriance ; any more than has either Vflade of a 
pair of scissoiii, or either pier of an arch. Wages 
and supply tend to equal the net product of labour; its* 

on wages. marginal productivity rules the demand price for 

it ; and, on the other side, wages tend to retain a close though 
indirect relation with the cost of rearing, training and 
sustaining the energy of efficient labour. Thus the supply- 
price and the demand-price of labour tend to be equal : wages 
ai*e not governed by demand-price nor by supply-price, but 
by the whole set of causes which govern demand and supply, 

§ 3. To pass to the material agents of production : — We 
have seen how tlie accumulation of capital is governed by a 
great variety of causes : by custom, by habits of self-control 
The supply realizing the future, and above all by the 

power of family affection : security is a necessary 
condition for it, and the progress of knowledge and intelligence 

work in the cost of producing a certain amount of locomotive horse«power, on 
the same level with the cost of the piston itself. And there are many practical 
problems, esj^eciaUy such as relate to periods of but moderate length, in which 
conventional and real necessaries may be placed on nearly the same footing. 
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furthers it in many ways. But though it is affected by many 
causes other than the rate of interest ; and though the 
saving of some people is but little affected by the rate of 
interest, while a few who have determined to secure an 
income of a certain fixed amount for themselves or their 
family will save less with a high rate than with a low rate 
of interest; yet a strong balance of evidence seems to rest 
with the opinion that a rise in the rate of interest, or 
demand-price for saving, tends to increase the volume of 
saving \ 

Thus then ii ij^ercs t. being the price paid for the use of 
capital in any market, tends towards a level such that the 
aggregate demand for capital in that market, at interest 
that rate of interest, is equal to the aggregate g^ovemed 
stock forthcoming there at that rate. If the of supply 
market, which we are considering, is a small 
one — say a single town, or a single trade in a progressive 
country — an increased demand for capital in it will be 
promptly met by an increased supply drawn from surrounding 
districts or trades. But if we are considering the whole 
world, or even the whole of a large country as one market 
for capital, we cannot regard the aggregate supply of it as 
altered quickly and to a considerable extent by a change in 
the rate of interest. For the general fund of capital is the 
product of labour and waiting ; and the extra work, and the 
extra waiting, to which a rise in the rate of interest would 
act as an incentive, would not quickly amount to much as 
compared with the work and waiting, of which the total 
existing stock of capital is the result. An extensive increase 
in the demand for capital in general will therefore be met for 
a time not so much by an increase of supply, as by a rise in 
the rate of interest ; which will cause capital to withdraw 
itself partially from those uses in which the need for it is 
least urgent. It is only slowly and gradually that the 
1 See Book IV. Ok. vn. ^cummarized in § 6. 
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rme in the rate of interest will increase the total stock of 
capital. 

§ 4. We here take “Land to include all those agents of 
production which are supplied freely by nature in quantities 
Land i8 on than man needs. And land is on a different 

a different footing from man himself and those agents of pro- 
ot?er agents ductioii whicli are made by man ; among which 
of production, included improvements made by him on the 

land itself. For wliilo the supplies of all other agents of 
production respond in various degrees and various ways to 
the demand for their services, land makes no such response. 
Thus an exceptional rise in the earnings of any class of 
labour, tends to increase its numbers, or efficiency, or both ; 
and tlie increase in the supply of efficient work of that class 
tends to cheapen the services which it renders to the com- 
munity. If the increase is in their numbers then the rate of 
earnings of each will tend downwards towards the old level. 
But if the increase is in their efficiency; then, thougli they 
will probably earn moi’e per head than before, the gain to 
them will come from an increased national dividend, and will 
not be at the expense of other agents of production. And the 
same is true as regards capital : but it is not true as regards 
land. Wliile therefore the value of land, in common with the 
values of other agents of production, is subject to those 
induences whicli were discussed towards the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter; it is not subject to those which have btjen 
brought into tlie reckoning in the present discussion. 

g 5, To co^ijjjliide this stage of our argument '.-^The net 
aggi'egate of alF'ffie commodities produced is itself the true 
source from whicli flow the demand prices for all these com- 
modities, and therefore for the agents of production used 
in making them. Or, to put the same thing in another way, 
this national dividend is at once the aggregate net product of, 
and the sole source of payment for, all the agents of pro- 
duction within the country : it is divided up into earnings of 
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labour ; interest of capital ; and lastly the producer's surplus, 
or rent, of land. It constitutes the whole of The earnings 
them, and the whole of it is distributed among oftheseveraj 
them; and the larger it is, the larger, other production, 
things l>eing equal, will be the share of eacli of S^err^mafg'naJ 
them. It is distributed among them, speaking 
generally, in proportion to the need which people national 
have for their several services— i.6. not the tatal <J*vidend 
need, but the marginal need. By this is me^nt the need at 
that point, at which people are indifferent whether tliey 
purchase a little moi*e of the services (or the fruits of the 
services) of one agent, or devote further resources to purcliasirig 
the ser-vices (or the fruits of the services) of other agents.]) 

I Other things being equal, each agent is likely to ixicrease 
the faster, the larger the share which it gets, unless indeed 
it is not capable of being increased at all But evety such 
increase will do something towards filling up the more urgent 
needs for that agent; and will thus lessen the marginal need 
for it, and lower the price at which it can find a marked. 
That is tv) say, an increase in the proportionate share, or rate 
of remuneration, of any agent is likely to bring into play 
forces, that will reduce that sliare, and leave a larger pro- 
portionate share of the dividend to be shared among others. 
This reflex action may be slow. But, if there is no violent 
change in the arts of production or in the general economic 
condition of society, the supply of each agent will bo closely 
governed by its cost of production : account being taken of 
those conventional necessaries, which constantly expand as 
the growing richness of the national income yields to one 
class after another an increasing aurj)lus above the mere 
necessaries for efliciency.]^ 

§ 6. In studying the influence which increased efficiency 
and increased earnings in one trade exert on the condition of 
others we may start from the general fact that, ot(hjar>..fiaiJgs 
being equal, the larger the supply of any agent of production, 
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t% .will it Ixave to puJili ita way into uses for which 

Increase of it is pot specially fitted ; the lower will be the 
price with which it will have to be con- 
most others, tented in those uses in which its employment is 
on the verge or margin of not being found profitable ; and, in 
so far as competition equalizes tlie price which it gets in all 
uses, this price will be its price for all uses. The extra pro- 
duction resulting from the increase in that agent of production 
will go to swell the national dividend, and other agents of 
production will benefit thereby: but that agent itself will 
have to submit to a lower rate of pay. 

For instance, if without any other change, capital in- 
creases fast, the rate of interest must fall ; if without any 
other change, the number of those ready to do any particular 
kind of labour increases, their wages must fall. In either case 
there will result an increased production, and an increased 
national dividend : in either case the loss of one agent of 
production must result in a gain to others ; but not neces- 
sarily to all others. Thus an opening up of rich quanies of 
slate or an increase in numbers or efiiciericy of quarry men, 
would tend to improve the houses of all classes ; and it would 
tend to increase the demand for bricklayers' and carpenters' 
labour, and raise their wages. But it w’ould injure the makers 
of roofing tiles as producers of building materials, more than 
it benefited them as consumers. The increase in the supply 
of this one agent increases the demand for many others by a 
little, and for some others by much ; but for some it lessens 
the demand. 

§ 7. Now we know that the wages of any worker, say for 
instance a shoemaker, tend to be equal to the net product of 
his labour : and that since the wages of all workers in the 
Dependence Same grade tend to l^e equal to one another, 
thrcffidcncy therefore in a state of equilibrium every worker 
of, labour. will be able with the earnings of a hundred days* 
labour to buy the net products of a hundred days* labour 
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of other workers in the same grade with himself : he may 
select them in whatever way he chooses, so as to make up 
that aggregate stun. 

If the normal earnings of workers in another grade are 
half as high again as his own, the shoemaker must spend 
three days^ wages in order to get the net product of two days’ 
labour of a worker in that grade ; and so in proportion. 

Thus, other things being equal, every increase in the net 
efficiency of labour in any trade, including his own, will raise 
in the same proportion the real value of that part of liis 
wages which the shoemaker spends on the products of that 
trade; and other things being equal, the level of the real 
wages of the shoemaker depends directly on the average 
efficiency of the many various industries, including his own, 
which j)roduce those things on which he spends his wages. 
If any trade rejects an improvement by which its efficiency 
could be increased ten per cent., it indicts on the shoemaker 
an injury measured by ten per cent, of that part of his wages 
which he spends on the products of that trade. But an 
increased efficiency on the part of workers, whose products 
compete mth his own, may injure him temporarily at least, 
especially if he is not himself a consumer of those products. 

Again, the shoemaker will gain by anything that changes 
the relative positions of different grades in such a way as to 
raise his grade relatively to others. He will gain by an in- 
crease of medical men whose aid he occasionally 
needs. And ho will gain more if those grades between 
which are occupied chiefly with the tasks of 
managing business, whether manufacturing, trading, or any 
other, receive a great influx from other grades: for then 
the earnings of management will be lowered permanently 
relatively to the earnings of manual work, there will be a 
rise in the net product of every kind of manual labour ; and, 
other things l>eing equal, the shoemaker will get more of 
every commodity on which he spends those wages that repre* 
«ent his own net product. 
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§ 8. The process of substitution, of -which we ham been 
discussirtg the tendencies, is one form of competition ; and 
it may be well to insist again that we do not assume that 
competition is perfect. Perfect competition requires a perfect 

, knowledge of the state of the market ; and 
Knowledge i i i. i i » 

anlUreedom though 110 great departure from the actual facts 

involved in assuming this knowledge 
to on the part of dealers when wc are considering 
Uirpnfirrgdt, course of business in Lombard Street, the 

Stock Exchange, or in a Avholesale Produce Market ; it would 
be altogether unreasonable to make this assumption when we 
are examining the causes tliat govern the supply of labour 
in any of the lower grades of industry. For if a man had 
sufficient ability to know everything about the market for 
his labour, he would have too much to remain long in a low- 
grade. The older economists, in constant contact as they 
were with the actual facts of business life, must have known 
this well enough ; but tlioy sometimes seemed to imply that 
they did assume this perfect knowledge. 

It is therefore specially iiripor-iant to insist that we do 
not assume the members of any industrial group to be endowed 
with more ability and forethought, or to bo governejd by 
motives other than those which are in fact normal to, and 
would be attributed by every well-informed person to, the 
members of that group ; account being taken of the general 
conditions of time and place. There may be a good deal of 
wayward and impulsive action, sordid and noble motives 
may mingle their threads together ; but there k a constant 
tendency for each man to select such occupations for himself 
and ins children as seem to him on the whole the most 
advantageous of those which are within the range of his 
resources, and of the efforts which he is able and willing to* 
make in order to reach them. 

§ 9. The last group of questions, which still remain to 
be discussed, is concerned with the relation of capital in 
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obviouRthat though capital 

in general is coiist.antly competing with labour delation# 
for the field of employment in particular trades ; 
yet since capital itself is the embodiment of in general, 
labour as well as of waiting, the competition is really lx> 
tween some kinds of labour aided by a good deal of waiting, 
and other kinds of labour aided by less waiting. On the one 
side, for instance, are many who make shoes by hand, and a 
very few who make awls and other simple implements, aided 
by a little waiting ; on the other are a relatively small 
number who work powerful sewing-machines which were 
made by engineers, aided by a good deal of waiting. Thon^ 
is a real and effective competition Ix^tween labour in general 
and waiting in general. But it covers a small part of the 
whole field, and is of small iinportaiiee relatively to the 
benefits which labour derives from obtaining cheaply the 
aid of capital, and therefore of efiicierit methods in the 
production of things that it nc<Hls. 

For .sj)eakiug generally, an increase in the power and the 
willingness to save will cause the services of waiting to be 
pushed constantly further ; and will prevent it from obtaining 
employ men t at as high a rate of interest as before. That is, 
the rate of interest will constantly fall, unless indeed invention 
opens new advantageous uses of roundabout methods of pro- 
duction. But this growth of capital will increase the national 
dividend , ojjen out new and rich fields for the employment of 
labour in other directions ; and will thus more than compensate 
for the partial displacement of the services of labour by those 
of waiting. 

§ 10. It is to be understood that the share of the national 

dividend, which any particular industrial class re- _ 

, . . . , 1 . Earnmgrs of 

ceives during tiie year, consists either of tilings labour m 

that were made during the year, or of the equi- ad^vancea** 
vaJents of those things. For many of the things made by 
made, or partly made, during the year will remain 
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in. the possession of employers and other capitalists, and be 
addexl to the stock of capital ; while in return the eniployei^, 
directly or indirectly, hand over to the working classes some 
things that had been made in previous years*. 

Thus finally, capital in general and labour in general 
co-operate in the })rod action of the national dividend, and 
draw from it their earnings in the measure of their respective 
(marginal) efficiencies. Their mutual dependence is of the 
closest ; capital without labour is dead ; the labourer without 
the aid of his own or someone else’s capital would not long be 
alive. Wher(3 lal)our is energetic, capital reaps a high reward 
and grows apace ; and, thanks to capital and knowledge, the 
ordinary labourer in the western world is in many respects 
better fed, clothed and even housed than were princes in 
earlier times. The co-operation of capital and labour is as 
essential as that of the spinner of yarn and the weaver of 
cloth: there is a little priority on the part of the spinner; 
but that gives him no preeminence. The prosperity of each 
is bound up with the sti’ength and activity of the other; 
though each may gain temporarily, if not permanently, a 
somewhat larger share of the national dividend at the expense 
of the other. 

In the mcxlerii world, the employer, who may have but 
little capital of his own, acts as the boss of the great 
industrial wheel. The interests of owners of capital and 
of workers radiate towards him and from him : and he 
holds them all together in a firm grip. He will therefore 
take a predominant place in those discussions of fluctuations 
of employment and of wages, which are deferred to the 
second volume of this treatise ; and a prominent, though 
not predominant, place in those discussions of the secondaiy 
features in the mode of action of demand and supply peculiar 
to lalx)ur, capital and land respectively, which will occupy the 
next eight chapters. 

1 As to tbe so-callod Wages*Fimd docirixio, see Appendix D § 2. 
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CHAPTER III 

EARNINGS OF LABOUR. 

§ L We have now to apply the general reasonings of 
Book y. and of the first two chapters of the present scope of the 
Book to the special problenas of Earnings, Profits, present and 
and Rent ; and to examine in more detail how seven 
different kinds of Labour, Capital, and Natural 
Agents earn their several shares of the national dividend. 
The present chapter is devoted to metlu^da of reekoning 
earnings. It is mainly a question of arithmetic or book- 
keeping : but it is not unimportant ^ 

When watching the action of demand and supply with 
regard to a material commodity, we are constantly met by the 
difheulty that two things which are being sold under the same 
name in the same market, are really not of the same quality 
and not of the same value to the purchasers. Or, if the 
things are n^ally alike, they may he sold ev(‘n in the bice of 
the keenest competition at prices wliich are nominally dif- 
ferent, because the conditions of sale are not the same : for 
instance, a part of the expense or risk of didivery which is 
borne in the oiic case by the seller may in the other he 
transferred to the buyer. But difficulties of thisS kind a^e 
much greater in the case of labour than of material comiiKxii- 
ties : the true price that is paid for labour often differs widely, 
and in ways that are not easily traced, from that which is 
nominally piid. 

1 On the subject of this chapter compare Schloss* Methods of Industrial 
Hewuneration, 
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The eaiiiings (or wages) which a persoa gets ia any given 
time, such as a day, a week, or a year, may be called his 
Time- Tijtie’-eamings (or Tirm-wages) : and we may then 

earnings. regard cxmipetition, or to speak more exactly, 
economic freedom and enterprise, as tending to make Time- 
earnings in occupations of equal difficulty and in rieighlxiuring 
places (not equal, but) pniporlionate to the efficiency of the 
workers. 

But this phrase, “the efficiency of the workers,” lias some 
Payment by ambiguity. Wlien the payment for work of any 
Piece-work. kind is appoHioned to the quantity and quality 
of the work turned out, it is said that uixifomi rates of 
PiECE-woHK wages are being paid ; and if two persons wmrk 
under the same condif>ions and with eciually good appliances, 
they are paid in proportion to their effioiencicH 'wlien tliey 
receive piece-work wages calculated by the same lists of prices 
for each several kind of work. If how^ever the apjiliances are 
not equally good, a uniform rate of piece-work wages gives 
results disprojiortionate to the efficiency of the \rorkers. If, 
for in.starice, the same lists of piece-work wages were used in 
Lancashire C^otion Mills supplied with old-fashioned machinery, 
as in those which have the latest improveiinents, the a}>parent 
equality w^ould represent a real inequality. The more effective 
competition is, and the more perfectly economic freedom and 
enterprise are developexl, the more surely will the lists be 
higher in the mills that have old-fa.siiioned machinery than in 
the others. 

In order therefore to give its right meaning to the state- 
ment that econoinic freedom and enterprise tend to equalize 
wages in occupations of the same difficulty and in the same 
neighbourhood, we require the use of a new term ; and we 
nmy lirid it in Bfficiency-wages^ or more broadly JCffidmcy- 
Emclency- earnings; that is, earnings measured, not as 
earnings. Timc-eamings are with reference to the time 
spent in esarning them; and not as piece-work earnings are 
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with reference to the amount of output resulting from the 
work by which they are earned ; but with reference to the 
severity of the which was imposed on the worker ; or, to 
get at the same result by another route, the exertion of 
ability and efficiency required of him. For competition tends 
to make the earnings got by two individuals of unecjual effi- 
ciency in any given time, say, a day or a year, not equal, 
but unequal ; and, in like manner, it tends not to equalise, 
but to render unequal the average weekly wages in two 
districts in which the average standardly of efficiency are 
unequal. Given that the average strength and energy of the 
working- classes are higher in the North of England than in 
the South, it then follows that the more completely “ compe- 
tition makes things find their own level,” the more certain is 
it tliat average weekly wages wdll be higher in the North th;in 
in |ihe Soutli. 

[.J*he tendency tlieii of economic freedom and enterprise 
(or in more common phrase, of competition) to cause ev#‘,ry 
one’s earnings to find their own level, is a tendency to 
eqti/iliiy of Efficiency earninys in the same district. This 
tendency will be the stronger, the greater is the mobility of 
labour, the less strictly specialised it is, the more keenly 
parents are on the look out for the most advantagttous occu- 
pations for their children, the mure rapidly they are able to 
adapt themselves to cdiaiiges in economic conditions, and 
lastly the slower and the less violent these changes are. ) 

This statement of the law is, however, still subject to a 
slight, pprre,9tioTi. For we have hitherto supposed Low-waged 
that it is a matter of indilTerence to the employer raiiy^de^fl?*” 
whetlier he employs few or many people to do a 
piece of work provided his total wages-bill for machinery, 
the work is the same. But that is not the case. Those 
workers who earn most in a week when paid at a given rate 
for their work, are those wlio are cheapest to their employers 
(and ultimately to the community, unless indeed they over- 
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strain themselves, and work themselves out prematurely). 
For they use only the same amount of hxed capital as their 
slower follow workers ; and, since they turn out more work, 
each part of it has to bear a less charge on this account. The 
Prime costs are equal in the tw'o cases ; but the Total cost of 
that done by those who are more efficient, and get the higher 
Time-wages, is lower than that done by those wlio get the 
lower Time-wages at the same rate of piecx^-work payment. 

This point is seldom of much importance in out-of-door 
work, where there is abundance of room, and comj)aratively 
little use of expensive machinery ; for them, excerpt in the 
matter of superintendence, it makes very little difference to 
the employer, whose wages-bill for a certain piece of work is 
J01OO, whether that sum is dividenl between twenty efficient 
or thirty inefficient workers. But when expensive machinery 
is used which has to be ]>ro])ortioned to the number of 
workers, the employer would often find the total cost of liis 
goods lowered if he could get twenty men to turn out for 
a wages-bill of £30 as much wmrk as he had previously got 
done by thirty men for a wages-bill of X40. In all matters 
of this kind the leadership of the world lies with Ameriai, 
and it is not an uncommon saying there that lie is the best 
business man who contiives to pay the highest wages. 

The corrected law then stands that the tendency of eco- 
nomic freedom and enterprise is generally to equalize efficiency- 
earnings in the same district: but whei'e much expensive fixed 
capital is used, it would be to the advantage of the tunployer 
to raise the Time-earnings of the more efficient workers more 
than in proportion to their efficiency. 

Of course this tendency is liable to be opposed by special 
customs and institutions, and, in some cases, by trades-union 
regulations. 

g 2, Thus much with regard to estimates of the work for 
which the earnings are given : but next we have to consider 
more carefully the facts, that in estimating the real earnings 
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of An occupation account must be taken of many things 
besides its money receipts, and that on the other side of the 
account we must reckon for many incidental disadvantages 
besides those directly involved in the strain and stress of 
the work. 

As Adam Smith says, ‘‘the Real wages of labour may be 
said to consist in the quantity of the necessaries ^ , 

^ wag^cs 

and conveniences of life that are given for it ; and Nominal 

its Nominal wages in the quantity of money wages 

The lalxiurer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, in pro- y 
p(Jl‘taoh'to the real, not to the nominal, wages of his labour 
But the wOrd^ ^ that are given for it ” must not be taken to 
apply only to the necessaries and conveniences that are directly 
provided by the purchaser of the labour or its products ; for 
account must be taken also of the achantagos which are 
attached to tlie occupation, and I'equire no special outlay on 
his part. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the Beal wages of an occu- 
pation at any place or time, the first step is to allow for 
variations in the purchasing power of the money in which 
Nominal wages are returned ; and especially we must take 
account of thos<3 things on which the class of labour in question 
spends most of its w'ages. For instance, tlie prices of velvet, 
of operatic entertainments and scientilic bmiks are not very 
important to the lower ranks industry : but a fall in the 
price of bread or of shoe leather affects them much more 
than it does the higher ranks. 

Next, allowfuice must be made for all trade expenses. Thus 
from the barrister’s gross income we must deduct the rent of 
his office and the salary of his clerk : from the carpenter’s 
gross income we must (kxluct the expenses which he incurs for 
tools ; and when estimating the earnings of quariymen in any 
district we must find out whether local custom assigns the 


i Wealih of Sations^ Book i. Cii. v. 
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expenses of tools and blasting powder to them or their em- 
ployers. And on the other hand we must reckon in all the 
allowances, and privileges, such as those of a cottage rent 
free or at a low rent, and of course free board and lodging 
when they are given'. 

§ 3. Next we have to take account of the influences 
Uncertainty exerted Oil the real rate of earnings in an occupa- 
of success. uncertainty of success and the in- 

constancy of occupation in it. 

We should obviously start by taking the earnings of an 
occupation as tlie average between those of the successful 
and unsuccessful inemlifu’s of it ; taking care to get the true 
average®. We thus obviate the necessity of making any 
separate allowance for insurance against risk ; but account 
remains to be taken of the evil of uncertainty. Nor there are 
many people of a sober steady-going temper, who like to 
know what is before them, and who would far rather liavo an 
appointment whicli offered a certain income of say j£400 a 
year than one w'hich was not unlikely to yield £G00, but had 
an equal chance of affording only £200. Uncertainty, there- 
fore, which does not appeal to great ambitions and lofty 
aspirations, has special attractions for very few ; while it acts 
as a deterrent to many of those who are making tlieir choice 
of^a career. And as a rule the certainty of moderate success 
attracts more than an expectation of an uncertain success that 
has an equal actuarial \alue. 

But on the other hand, if an occupation offers a few 

1 They should he counted at their value to those wlio receive them, not at 
their cost to those who give tliein. This iwint and the evils of the Truck 
system are dwelt on in Pi mciiileH VI. iii. h. 

2 If the average earnings of those who are successful are £2000 a year, and 
of those who are unsuccessful are £4(K) a year, the average of the whole will 
he £1200 a year if the former group is as large as the latter; hut if, as is 
perhaps the ease with barristers, the unsuccessful are ten times as numerous 
as the successful, the true average is but £560. And further, many of those 
who have failed most completely, are likely to have left the occupation 
altogether, and thus to esca])e l)eiiig counted. 
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extremely high prizes, its attractiveness is increased out of 
all proportion to their aggregate value. For this there are 
two reasons. The first is that young men of an adventurous 
disposition are more attracted by the prospects of great suc- 
cess than thcjy are deterred by tbe fear of failure; and the 
second is that the social rank of an occupation depends more 
on the highest dignity and the best position which can be 
attained through it than on the average good foilune of those 
engaged in it. 

We may next consider the influence which inconstancy of 
employment exerts on wages. Jt is obvious that irregularity of 
in those occupations, in which employment is empioyujent. 
irregular, the pay must bo liigh in })roportion to the work 
done: the medical man and the shoeblack must each receive 
vrhen at work a pay which covers a sort of retaining fee for 
the time when lie has notliing to do. If the advantages of 
their occupations are in other respects equal, and their work 
equally diflicult, the bricklayer when at work must be paid a 
higlier rate than tlie joiner, and the joiner than the railway 
guanl. For work on the railways is nearly constant all the 
year round; while the joiner and the bricklaytT are always in 
danger of being made idle by slackness of trade, and the 
bricklayer’s work is further interrupted by frost and rain. 
The ordinary method of allowing for such interruptions is to 
add up the earnings for a long period of time and to take the 
average of them; but this is not quite satisfactory unless 
assume that the rest and leisure, which a man gets when out 
of employment, are of no service to him directly or indirectly. 

Next we must take account of the opportunities which % 
man’s surroundings may afford of supplementing supple 
the earnings which he gets in his chief occupa- mentary 
tion, by doing work of other kinds. And ac~ 
count may need to bo taken also of the opportunities which 
these surroundings offer for the work of other members of his 
family. 
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§ 4. Thus then the attractiveness of a trade depends on 

many other causes besides the difficulty and 
The attrac- / - , i .. i i • -x 

tivcncssofa strain of the work to be done in it on tije one 


trade depends 
not on its 
moncy-earn- 
ingrs, but its 
Net Ad- 
vantages ; 


hand, and the money-earnings to ])e got in it on 
the other. And when the eaniings in any occu- 
pation are regarded as acting on the supply of 
labour in it, or when they are spoken of as being 


its supply price, we must uiidorstaikd that the term Earnings 
is only used as a short expression for its Kct Advantages. We 


must take account of the facts tliat one tnuie is healthier or 


cleanlier than another, that it is carried on in a more whole- 
some or pleasant locality, or that it involves a better social 
position; as is instanced ]>y Adam Snlith^s well-known remark 
that the aversion which many peoples lune for the work of a 
butcher, and to some extent for the butcher himself, raises 
the earnings of butchers above those of bakers. 

Of course individual character will always assert itself in 
subject to dif- estimating particular ad\antages at a high or a 
ferenccsof rate. Some persons for instance are so fond 

tween indi- of having a cottage to themselves that tliey prefer 
viduais, living on very low wages in the country to 

getting much higher wages in the tow]i; while others are in- 
different as to the amount of house-tx>om they get, and are 
willing to go without the <jomforts of life provided they can 
procure wliat they regard as its luxuries. Per'sonal peenli- 
arities, such as these, prevent us from predicting with cer- 
tainty the conduct of particular individuals. But if each 
advantiige and disadvantage is reckoned at the average of the 
money values it has for the class of people who would be 
likely to enter an occupation, or to })ring up their children to 
it, we shall have the means of estimating roughly the relative 
strengths of the forces that tend to increase or diminish the 
supply of labour in that occupation at the time and place which 
we are considering. For it cannot be too often repeated tiuit 
grave en'ors are likely to result from taking o^'er an estimate 
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of this kind based on the circumstiances of one time and place, 
and applying it without proper precaution to those of another 
time or another place. 

Lastly, the disagreeableness of work seems to have very 
little effect in raising wages, if it is of such a ^nd between 
kind that it can be done by those whose indus- industrial 
trial abilities are of a very low order. For the 
progress of sanitary science has kept alite many people who 
are unfit for any but the lowest grade of work. They compete 
eagerly for the comparatively small quantity of work for 
wdiicli they are fitted, and in their urgent need they think 
almost exclusively of the w'ages they can earn; they cannot 
afford to pay much attention to incidental discomforts and 
indeed the influence of their surroundings has prepared many 
of them to regard the dirtiness of an occupation as an evil of 
but minor importance. 

And from this arises the strange and paradoxic^al result 
that the dirtiness of some occupations is a cause 
of the lowness of the wages earned in tliem. For paradox, 
employers find tliat this dirtiness ad<Is much to the wages 
they would have to pay to get the work dune by skilled men 
of liigli character working with improved apjdia rices; and so 
they often adhere to old methods which require only unskilled 
workers of but indifiei’ent eliaracU^r, and who can be hired for 
low (Time-) wages, because they are not worth much to any 
employer. There is no more urgent srK*ial need than that 
labour of tliis kind should be made scarce and dear. 
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CHAPTER 

KAUNINGS OF LABOUR, CONTINUED 


g 1. In tlie last chapter we discussed the difficulties of as- 

Many peculi- certaiuing the real as opposed to the nominal price 

action of labour. But now we have to study some peculi- 

demand and aritics ill the action of the forces of demand and 
supply with 1 " . 1 1 ^ \ 1*1 p 

regard to la- Supply With regard to labour wdncli are of a m6re 

muiative*in' vital character ; since they afficct not merely the 
their effects, fonn, but also the substance of that action. 

We shall find that the influence of many of these pecu- 
liarities is not at all to be measured by their first and most 
obvious eflhcts. For flaws in the indnstrial arrangements of 
society may be divided into two classes according as their 
effects are, or are not cuniulatioe ; that is as they do or do 
not end with the evil by which they were caused, and do or 
do not ha\'e the indirect effect of lowering the character of 
the workers or of hindering it from becoming stronger. For 
these last cause further weakness and further suffering, which 
again in their turn cause yet further weakness and further 
suffering, and so on cumulatively; and conversely, high earn- 
ings, and a strong cliaracter, lead to greater strength and 
higher earnings, which again lead to still greater strength and 
still higher earnings, and so on cumulatively b 

1 There is a siinilar iliBtiuction between the cumulative and non -cumulative 
effects of custom. 
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§ 2 , The first point to which we have to direct our 
attention is the fact that human agents of pr<v FiratpecuU- 
duction are not bought and sold as machinery ^orker^seiis 
and other material agents of prcKluction arc. ^»is work, but 
The worker s ells his work, but he himself remains pcrty*^in h^im- 
his own property : those who bear the expenses 
of rearing and e'dueating him recei\e but very little of the 
price tliat is paid for his services in later years. 

Whatever deficiencies the modern methods of business 
may liave, they have at least this \irtuc, that he consequently 
who bears the exT>euses of production of material ^rivestmcnt 4*^' 

1 , . • 1 of capital in 

goods, receives the price that is paid lor them, him is limited 
He who builds ^factori(*s or steam-engines cn* 
houses, or rears slaves, reaps the benefit of all thopght. and 
ne^t services which they render so long as he ne^offna**^* 
keeps them for himself ; and when he sells tliem parents, 
he gets a price whicli is the estimated net vtdue of their 
future services. The stronger and the more efiicieut he mak(‘S 
them, tlio better his reward; and tlierefore he extends liis 
outlay until there seems to him no goo<i reason for thinking 
that the gains rcvsulting from any further invi\stment would 
compensate him. But the investment of capital in tlio rearing 
and early training of the workers of England is limited by 
the resources of panmts in the various giadcs of society, by 
their powcm of forecasting the future, and by their willingness 
to sacrifice themselves for the sake of their children. 

This evil is indeed of comparatively small importance wdth 
regaixl to tlie higher industrial grades. For in those grades 
most peofde distinctly realize the future, and “ discount it at 
a low rate of interest.'^ "Hiey exert tlHunselves much to 
select the best careers for their sons, and the best trainings 
for those careers ; and they are generally willing and able to 
incur a oonsiderablo expense for the purpose. The profes- 
sional classes especially, while generally eager to sav^e some 
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capita] for their children, are even more on the alert for 
opportunities of investing it them. And whenever there 
occurs in the upper grades of industry a new opening for 
which an extra and sj)ecial education is required, the future 
gains need not ])0 very liigh relatively to the present outlay, 
in order to secure a keen competition for the })ost. 

But in the lower ranks of society the evil is great. For 
Disadvantages the sleuder means and education of the parents, 
of poor and the com])arative weakness of their power of 

parents. distinctly realizing the future, prevent them from 

investing capital in the education and tniining of their 
children with the same free and bold ent(‘rpnse with which 
capital is applied to improving the machinery (if any well- 
managed faijtory. Many of the children of the working 
classes are imperfectly fed and clothed ; they are hou8(Kl in a 
way that promotes neither physical nor moral health ; they 
receive a school education which, though in iruxlern England 
it may not 1)6 very bad so far as it goes, yet goes only a little 
way ; they have few opportunitie.s of g(‘t ting a broader view 
of life or an insight into the nature of the higher work of 
business, of science or of art ; they meet hard and exhausting 
toil early on the way, and for the greabu’ pai-t keep to it all 
their lives. At last they go to the grave carrying with them 
undeveloped abilities and faculties: which, if they could hav^e 
borne full fruit, would ba\e added to the material wealth of 
the country — -to say nothing of higher considerations — many 
times as much as would have covered the expense of providing 
adequate opportunities for their development. 

But the point on which we have specially to insist now is 
This evil is l-his evii. is cTtiW^uiative. The worse fed are 

cumulative. children of one generation, the less will they 

earn when they grow up, and the less will be tlieir power of 
prcAuding adequately for the material wants of their children ; 
and so on : and again, the less fully their own faculties are 
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developed, the less vrill they realize the iiiiportauce of develop- 
ing the best faculties of their children, and the less will be 
their power of doing so. And conversely any change that 
awards to the wc»rkers of one generation better earnings, 
together with better opiX)rtunitios of developing their best 
qualities, will increase llie material and moral advantages 
which tiiey have the power to offer to their children : while 
by increasing their own intelligence, wisdom and forcthought, 
it will also to some extent increase their willingness to 
sacrifice their own pleasures for Ihe welbbeing of their 
(‘hiklren ; though there is much of that willingness now even 
among the poorest classes, so far as their means and the limits 
of their knowledge will allow. 

§ The advantages which those born in one of the 

higher grades of society liave over those born 
. , . . . Start in life, 

in a lower, consist in a great measure of the 

better introductions and the better start in life whieli they re- 
ceive from their parents. Bui the importance of this good start 
in life is nowhere seen more clearly than in a comparison of 
the fortunes of the sous of artisans and of unskilled labourers. 

There are not many skilled trades to which the son of an 
unskilled labourer can get easy access* and in 

” ^ ^ The sons of 

the large majority of cases the sou follows the artisans and 

father's calling. In the old-fashioned domestic 
industries this was almost a universal rule; and, even under 
mcxlern conditions, tlu‘ father has f>ften great facilities for 
introiiuciiig his sou to his own trade. 

But the son of the artisan lias further advantages. He 
generally lives in a la^ttor and cleaner house, and under 
material surroundings that are more consistent witii rehne- 
ment than those with which the ordinary labourer is familiar. 
His parents are likely to be better educated, and to have a 
higher notion of their duties to their children ; and, last but 
not least, his mother is likely to be able to give more of her 
time to the care of her family. 
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If we compare on© country of the civilized world with 
another, or on© part of England with another, or one trade in 
England with another, we find that the degi'adation of the 
working-classeB varies almost uniformly with the amount of 
rough work done hy women. The most valuable of all capital 
is tluit invested in human beings ; and of that capital the 
most precious part is the re.sult of the care and inilueitce of 
the mother, so long as she retains her lender and unselfish 
instincts, and has not been hardened by the strain and stress 
of unfeminine work. 

g 4. As tlie youth grows up, the influence of bis parents 
and his sch<K)lmaster declines; and thenedorward to the end 
of his life his character is moulded chiefly by the^ nature of 
his work and the influence of those with whom he associal/es 
for business, for pleasure and for religious worship. 

Something has already been said of Ihe technical training 
The technical ^-dults, of the decadence of the old apprentice- 
training of the ship system, and of the difliculty of finding any- 
pends^n a take its place. Hero again we meet the 

great measure difficulty that whoever may incur tho expense of 

on the un- . . -..i 

selfishness of 3nv%*stiiig capital in developing the abilities of the 
the employer, ^’^orkman, those abilities will be the property of 
the workman himself: and thus the virtue of those who have 
aided him must remain for the greater part its own reward. 

3t is true that higlnpaal labour is really chea]i to i/lios© 
employers who are aiming at leading the race, anrl whose 
ambition it is to turn out the best work by the most advanced 
methcxls. They are likely to give their men high wages and 
to train them carefully ; partly because it pays them to do 
so, and partly liecause the character that fits them t.o take 
the learl in the arts of production is likely also to make them 
take a generous interest in the well-being of those who work 
for them. But though the number of such employers is 
increasing, they are still comparatively few. 

Again, in paying hi.s workpeople high wages and in caring 
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for their happiness and culture, the liberal employer confers 

benefits which do not end with his own genera- benefita are 

tion. For the children of his workpeople share cumulative, 

, . , . *11 1 butaccrueonly 

in them, and grow up stronger in body and in part to him 

in character tlian otherwise they would have 

done. The price which he has paid for labour will have borne 

the expenses of production of an increased supply of high 

industiial faculties in the next generation : but these faculties 

will be the property of others, wlio will have the right to hire 

them out for the best price they will fetch : neither he nor 

even his heirs can 1‘eckoii on reaping much material rewaixl 

for this part of the good that he has done. 

§ 5 . The next of those characteristics of the action of 

demaiid and supply peculiar to labour, which we 

I r j I ^ y Second 

have to study, lies in the fact that when a person peculiarity, 
sells his services, liiuu^ where 

they are delivered. It matters nothing to the deliver u him- 
seller of bricks whether tliey are to be used in 
building a palace or a sewer : but it matters a groat deal to 
the seller of labour, v ho undertakes to j)erforin a task of 
given difliculty, whether or not the place in which it is to 
be done is a wholesome and a pleasant one, and whether or 
not his associat('S will be such as he cares to have. In those 
yearly hirings which still remain in some parts of England, 
the labourer impiires what sort of a temj»er his new employer 
has, quite as carefully as what rate of wages he pays. 

Tliis peculiarity of labour is of great importance in many 
individual cases, but it often exert a The effects of 

brgsini-aa^ infiuenoe of the same nature as gem^r^ily”* 
thj^% last discussed, l^ho more disagreeable the cumulative, 
incidents of an occupation, the higher of course are the wages 
required to attract people into it : but whether these incidents 
do lasting and wide-spre.ading hann depends on whether they 
are such as to undermine men’s physical health and strength 
or to lower their character. When they are not of this sort, 
M. 10 
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they arc indeed evils in themselves, but they do not generally 
cause other e^dls beyond themselves ; their effects are seldom 
cumulative. 

Since however no one can deliver his labour in a market 
in which he is not himself present, it follows that the mobility 
of labour and the mobility of the labourer are convertible" 
terms : and the un willii iffliess to quit home, and to leave old 
associations, including perhaps some loved cottage and burial- 
ground, will often turn the scale against a proposal to seek 
better wages in a new place. And when the different mem- 
bers of a family are engaged in different trades, and a migra- 
tion, which would be advantageous to one member, would be 
injurious to others, the inseparability of the worker from his 
work considerably hinders the adjustment of the supply of 
labour to the demand Tor it. 

§ 6. Again, labour is often sold under special disadvan- 
tages, arising from the closely connected group of 
fourth pecu- facts that labour power is “|)erLshable,” tliat the 
Harities, selleiN of it arc commonly T)oor and have no re-- 

Labour la "^ ■* *■***. . 

perishable and scrvc fund, and tliat they (cannot e^asily withhold 
are^often^ata 7rom the market. Perishableness is an attri- 
disadvantage butc Common lo the labour of all grades : the 
time lost when a worker is thrown out of employ- 
ment cannot be recovered, though in some cases his energies 
may be refreshed by rest*. 

Tlie want of reserve funds and of the power of long with- 
holding their lalxiur from tlie market is common to nearly 
all gnuies of those whoso work is chiefly with tlieir hands. 
But it is especially true of unskilled labourers, partly because 
their wages leave very little margin for saving, parily because 
wlien any group of them suspends work, there are large 
rmmliers who are capable of filling their places. And, as we 
shall see presently when we come to discuss trade combina- 
tions, it is more difficult for them than for skilled artisans to 
i See above, Ch. in. § 3. 
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form themselves into strong and lasting combinations ; and 
so to put themselves on. something like terms of equality in 
Ijargaining with their employers. Por it must be remem- 
bered that a mail who employs a thousand othei^s, is in himself 
an absolutely rigid combination to the extent of one thousand 
units among buyers in the labour market. But these state- 
ments do nut apply to all kinds of labour. J)omestic servants 
though they have not large reserve funds, and seldom any 
formal trades-union, are sometimes lietter able than their 
employers to act in concert*. 

Turning next to the high^est grades of industry, we find 
that as a rule they have the advantage in bargaining over 
the purchaser of their labour. Many of the professional 
classes are richer, iiave larger reserve funds, more knowledge 
and resolution, and inucii greater power of concerted action, 
with regard to the terms on which they sell their services, 
than the greater number of thi'ir clients and customers®. 

Jt is how(5ver (vrtain that manual labourers as a class 
are at a disadvantage in bargaining ; and that xhis last evil 
the” disadvantagt* wlieivver it (‘xists is likely to be cumulative. 

1 The total I cal wages of tlio domestic Her\anth of fasliionable London are 
very high in coriiparison •with tiiose of other trades in which ciqiial still and 
alulity are reiiuired. But those domestic servants who have no specialized 
skill, and who lure themselves to persons wdth •very narrow means, have not 
been able to make even tolerably goixl terms for themsehes: they work very 
luird for very low wages. 

* If further evidence were wanted that the disadvantages of hargammg 
under whi<‘h the MMulor of labour commonly suffers, depend on his owti 
circumstances and qualities, and not on the fact that the particular thing 
which he has to sell is labour ; such evidence could be found liy comparing the 
successful bax’ristor or solicitor or physician, or opera singer or jtickey with 
the poorer independent prcxlucers of vendible goods. Those, for instance, 
•who in remote places collect shell-fisU to be sold in the large central markets, 
have little reserve funds or knowledge of the world, and of what other 
producers are doing in other parts of the eounti’y : while those to whom they 
sell, are a small and compact ho«Jy of wholesale dealers with wdde knowledge 
and large reserve funds ; and in consequence the sellers are at a great disad- 
vantage in bargaining. And much the same is true of the w'omen and children 
•who sell hand-made lace, and of the garret masters of East London who sell 
lumitnre to large and powerful dealers. 
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its effects. For though, so loug as there is any 
Competition among employers at alJ, they are likely to bid for 
labour something not very much less than its real value to 
them, that is, something not very much less than the highest 
price they would pay rather than go on without it ; yet any- 
thing that lowers wages tends to lower the efficiency of the 
labourer’s work, and therefore to lower the price which the 
eropioyer would rather pay than go without that work. The 
effects of the labourer’s disadvantage in bargaining are there- 
fore cuiixiulativo in two ways. It lowers his w:^es ; and as we 
have seen," this lo^-^rsjugjjiflicaency as a worker, and thereby 
lowers the Y\ormal value of his labour. And in addition it 
diminishes hitV ofiieiency as a bargainer, and thus increases the 
chance that-* he will sell liLs labour for h‘ss than its normal 
value. 
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EAENINGS OF LABOUE, CONTINUED. 

g L The n(3xt peculiarity iu the action of demand and 
supply with regal'd to labour, which we have to pecuh- 
consider, is closely connected with some of those arity. ^siow-^ 
we have already discussed. It consists in the of new supplies 
length of time that is required to prepare and 
train laljour for its work, and in the slowness of the returns 
which result from this training. 

Not much less tlian a generation elapses between the choice 
by parents of a skilled trade for one of their DxmcuUyof 
children, and his reaping the full results of their 
choice. And ineanwliilo the character of the trades, 
trade tnay have been almost revolutionked by changes, of 
which some probably threw long shadows before them, but 
others were such as could not have been foreseen even by the 
shrewdest persons and those best acquainted with the circum- 
stances of tile trade. 

Tiie working classes in nearly all parts of England are 
constantly on tiie look out for advantageous openings for tiie 
labour of tlumselves and their children ; and they are eager 
to learn from friends and relations wlio have settled in other 
districts everything tliat they can as to the wages that are 
to be got in other trades. It is astonishing with what assiduity 
and sagacity many of them pursue their inquiries, not only as 
to the money wages to be obtained in a trade, but also as to 
all those incidental advantages and disadvantages which have 
l)een discussed in the last chapter but one. But it is very 
difficult to ascertain the causes that are likely to determine 
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the distant future of the trades which they are selecting for 
their children ; and there are not many who enter on this 
abstruse inquii'y. The majority assume without a further 
thought that the condition of efxch tnide in their own time 
sufficiently indicates what it will be in the future ; and, so far 
as the influence of this liabit extends, the suj)ply of labour in 
a trade in any one generation tends to conform to its earnings 
not in tliat but in the preceding generation. 

Again, some parents, observing tliat the earnings in one 
trade have been for some years rising relatively to others 
in the same grade, assume that the course of (fliange is likely 
to continue in the same direction. But it often happens 
that the previous rise was due to temporary causes, and that, 
even if thenis had been no exceptional influx of labour into 
the trade, the rise would have been followed by a fall instead 
of a further rise : and, if t.here is such an exceptional influx, 
the consequence may be a supply of labour so excessive, that 
its earnings remain below their nonnai level for many years. 

2. But we must not omit to notice those adjustments of 
the supply of labour to the tlemand for it, Avhich are eflfeeted 
by movements of adults from one trade to another, one grade 
to another, and one place to another. The move- 
ments of adult meiits from One grade to another can seldom be 
labour, Very large scale ; although it is true that 

exceptional opportunities may sometimes develop rapidly a 
great deal of latent ability among the lower grades. Thus, 
for instance, the sudden opening out of a new country, or such 
an event as the American War, will raise from the lower 
ranks of labour many men who bear themselves well in 
difficult and responsible posts. 

And the movements of adult labour from trade to trade 


arc however 
of increasing' 
importance. 


and from place to place can in some cases be so 
large and so rapid as to reduce within a very 
short compass the period which is required to 
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enable the supply of labour to adjust itself to the demand. 
That general ability which is easily transferable from one 
trade to another, is every year rising in importance relatively 
to that manual skill and technical knowledge which are 
specialized to one branch of industry*. And thus economic 
progress brings with it on the one hand a constantly increasing 
changefuiness in the methcds of industry, and therefore a 
constantly increasing difficulty in predicting the demand for 
labour of any kind a generation aheatl ; but on the other hand 
it brings also an increasing power of remedying such errors of 
adjustment as have l)een made. 

§ 3. Thus these market variations in the pric^e of a 
commodity are governed by the temporary re~ 

^ '' * . . Fluctxwrtions 

lations between demand and the stock that is in of ejnninjj„sare 
the market or within easy access of it. When 
the market price so determined is abo\e its fluctu^pons of 
normal level, those who arc able to bring new . 
supplies into tlie market in time to take advantage of the 
Ijigh price receive an abnormally high rewaixl. If they are 
small handicraftsmen working on their own account, the 
whole of this rise in price goes to increase their earnings. 

In the nuKlern industrial world, howevei*, those who 
undertake the j-isks of production and to whom tlie benefits 
of any rise in price, and the evils of any fall come in the 
first instance, are employers and other business men. But 
the force of competition among the employei*s themselves, each 
desiring to extend his business, and to get for himself as 
much as possible of the rich harvest that is to be reaped when 
their trade is prosperous, makes them consent to pay higher 
wages to their employees in order to obtain their services. 
Even if they act in combination, they are not likely to 
endeavour to deprive the workman of all share of the harvest 
of good times : nor if they did make the attempt, would it be 
at all likely to succee<i. 

Thus the high wages of coal-miners during the inflation 
which culminated in 1873, were determined for the time by 


1 — nu t 
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the relation in which the demand for their services stood to 
iHuatration the amount of skilled mining labour available, 
to^ofthecoai Unskilled labour imported into the trade 
trade. being counted as equivalent to an amount of skilled 

labour of equal efficiency. Had it been impossible to import 
any such labour at all, the earnings of minens would have been 
limited only by the elasticity of the demand for coal on the 
one hand, and the gradual coming to age of the rising gene- 
ration of miners on the other. As it was, men were drawn 
from other occupations which they were not eager to leave ; 
for they could have got high wages by staying wliere they 
were, since the prosperity <»f the coal and iron trades was but 
the highest crest of a swelling tide of credit. These new 
men were unaccustomed to underground work; its discomforts 
told heavily on them, while its dang(*rs were increased l)y their 
want of technical knowledge, and tlieir want of skill caused 
them to waste much of their strength. The liinits therefore 
which their competition imposed on the rise of the temporary 
wages of miners’ skill were not narrow. 

When the tide turned, tliose of the new-comers who were 
least adapted for the work, left the mines ; but even then the 
miners who remained were too many for the work to be done, 
and their wage fell, till it imehed that limit at which they 
could get more by selling their labour in other trades. And 
that limit was a low one ; foi* the swollen tide of credit, which 
culminated in 1873, had uiideniiined solid business, impaired 
the true foundations of prosperity, and left nearly every trade 
in a more or less unhealthy and depressed condition. The 
miners had therefore to sell their skilled labour in markets 
which were already over full, and in which their special skill 
counted for nothing. 

§ 4. To conclude this part of our argument. ' JThe market 
price of everything, i.e, its price for short periods, is deter- 
mined mainly by the relations in which the demand for it 
stands to the available stocks of it; and in the case of 
labour or any other agent of production this demand is 
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derived ” from the demand for those things which the agent 
is used in making. In these relatively short periods fluctua- 
tions in wages follow, and do not precede, fluctuations in the 
selling prices of the goods produced/"’^ 

^But the incomes which are being earned by all agents 
of production, human as well as material, and those which 
appear likely to be eanied by them in the future, exercise a 
ceaseless influence on those persons by whose action the 
future supplies of these agents are determined. There is a 
constant tendency towards a position of normal equilibrium, 
in 'which the supply of eac'h of these agents shall stand in 
such a relation to the demand for its services, as to give to 
those wlio ha^'e provitled the supply a sufficient reward for 
their efforts and sacrifices. If the economic conditions of 
the country remained stati on ary sufficiently long, this ten 
deucy would nvxlize itsel/Tn such an adjustment of su])ply to 
demaiK], that both machines and human beings would e^arn 
generally an amount that corresponded fairly with their cost 
of refiring and training, conventional necessaries as well as 
those things which arc strictly necessary being reckoned for. 
Hut conventional necessaries might change under the influence 
of non -economic causes, even while economic conditions them- 
seh es \\ ere stationary : and this change would aflect the supply 
of labour, and thus modify the national dividend and slightly 
alter its distribution. As it .the. economic conditions of the 
country are constantly changing, and the point of adjustment 
ot normal demand and supply in relation to labour is constantly 
being shifted \ 

1 In rniiciphe VI. \ the argument of this last Section i« pursued more at 
length, and uUh reference to several difficulties that are ignored here. lu 
parlifular it is argued that the extra income earned hy dome natural abilities 
tnay be ix^garded as a Bent soinetimes, but not when we are considering the 
normal eaviungs of a trade. This analogy is valid so long as we are merely 
analysing the source of the incomos of individuals, and it might even be 
earned further if i)ersons were horn with rare abilities specialised to imrticular 
branches of prcMiuction. 
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CHAPTER VL 

INTEREST OF CARITAL. 

§ 1. The main principles of the action of demand and 
supply with regard to capital liavc })een discnssed in the first 
two chapters of this Book. We there looked back at the 
results of our e^irlier studies, and endeavoured to bring 
together and study in their mutual relations a nuinher of 
separate doctrines as to capital, each of which is familiar to 
every intelligent man ; though he may not be able, without 
some special study, to see their bearings on one another and 
the part they severally play in the gi’eat central problem of 
distribution. 

But in e.fvrlier times even great thinkers failed not only to 
understand the part which capital jdays in this great pro- 
blem, but even to recognise clearly many of the separate 
truths which are now regarded as common-place. Tliey 
were impressed by obsei*ving that most borrower’s were 
poor, that most lenders were rich ; that the lenders ^ery 
often sufiered no material loss through making a loan, and 
that they often wrung exorbitant usury out of the needs of 
the poor. These facts enlisted their sympathies; and, aided 
by some specious metaphysical reasoning, prevented them 
from perceiving tliat he who lends to anothei* hands over to 
him the power of using temporarily some desirable thing, and 
that this action has as much right to payment, as the act of 
handing to him absolutely some other thing of smaller value. 
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If the first man be rich it may be his duty in either case to 
confer a benefit freely on his poorer neighbour without ex- 
pecting anything in return. But if a person can use £100 so 
as to produce, after allowing for his trouble, things worth £103 
net at the end of a year, there is no reason for his lending the 
£100 free of interest to another, which would not require him 
to make to that other a free present of £3. * 

§ 2. We have seen that interest is the rewarci of waiting 
in the same sense that wages are the reward of labour. Much 
work is pleasurable ; but every one claims his full pay for all 
the work he does for others as a matter of ordinary business, 
however jdeasurable it may be to himself. Similarly many 
people would wish to defer some of their enjoyments, even if 
they had b) put by the money, which gives command over 
them, without hope of interest : but yet those who have the 
means of lending, will not lend gratis as a rule ; because, even 
if they have not themselves some good use to which to turn 
the capital or its equivalent, they are sure to he able to find 
others to whom its use would be of benefit, and who wmuklpay 
for the loan of it : and they stand out for the best market. 
And there always is a market, because though the stock of 
loanable wealth is increasing fast, new openings for its profit- 
able use are ever being made by the progress of the mechanical 
arts and the opening up of new countries. 

But now w^e ma}’^ lea\e these general considerations, and 
make a more detailed study of this notion of Into- 
rest. For the interest of which we speak when 
we say that interest is llie earnings of capital simply, or the 

I This liiKj of argument is pursued in some detail in Principles VI. vi. It 
is argued that the modern theories of Carl Marx and some others as to 
capital, rejieat this old error in a disguised fonn, and without the excuse 
which there was for it in earlier times: but that with this exception, the 
histoi'y of the theory of interest has been one of almost continuous progress 
during the last tliree centuries: every generation has done something to 
forw'ard it, none has Iwen able to make any fundamental change. Beasons 
are also given for dissenting from Prof. Bbhin-Bawerk’s doctnnes on the 
subject. 
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reward of waiting simply, is Set interest \ but what commonly 
passes by the name of Interest, includes other elements besides 
this, and may be called Gross interest. 

These additional elements are the more important, the lower 
Gross interest and Hioi'e rudimentary the state of commercial 
ins^rtncr”'* security and of the organization of credit. Thus, 
agains trisk . for instance, in mediaeval times, when a prince 
wanted to forestall some of his future revenues, he borrowed 
perhaps a thousand ounces of silver, and undertook to pay 
back fifteen hundred at the end of a year. There was how- 
ever no perfect security that he would fulfil the promise ; and 
perhaps the lender would liave been willing to exchange that 
promise for an absolute certainty of receiving thirteen hundred 
at the end of the year. In that case, while the nominal rate 
at which the loan was made, was fifty per cent., the real rate 
was thirty. 

The necessity for making this allowance for insurance 
and also against risk is so obvious, that it is not often 
overlooked, Bui it is less obvious that every 
a^emcnt. causcs soioe trouble to the lender; that when, 

from the nature of the case, the loan involves considerable 
risk, a great deal of trouble lias often to be taken to keep 
these risks as small as possible ; and that then a great part of 
what appears to the borrower as interest, is, from the point of 
view of the lendi^r, Earnings of Management of a troublesome 
business. 


At the present time the net interest on capital in England 
is a little under three per cent, per annum ; for no more than 
that can be obtained by investing in such first-rate Stock 
Excliange securities as yield to the owner a secure income 
without appreciable trouble or expense on hia part. And 
when we find capable business men borrowing on perfectly 
secure mortgages, at (say) four per cent., we may regard that 
gross interest of four per cent, as cxinsisting of net interest, or 
interest proper, to the extent of a little under three per cent., 
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and of Earnings of Management by the lenders to the extent 
of rather more than one per cent. 

Again, a pawnbroker’s business involves next to no risk ; 
but his loans are generally made at the rate of 25 per cent, 
per annum, or more; the greater pari of which is really 
Earnings of Management of a troublesome business. Or to 
take a more extreme case, there are men in London and Paiis 
and probably elsewhere, who make a living by lending money 
to costermongers : the money is often lent at the beginning of 
the day for the purchase of fruit, tSrc., and returned at the end 
of the day, when the sales are over, at a profit of ten per 
cent.; there is little risk in the trade, and the money is 
seldom lost. Now a farthing invested at ten per cent, a day 
would amount to a ]>iliion pounds at the end of a year. But 
no one can become rich by lending to costermongers ; because 
no one can lend much in this way. The so-called interest on 
the loans really consists almost entirely of earnings of a kind of 
work for which few capitalists have a taste. 

§ 3. It is then necessary to analyse a little more care* 

fully the extra risks which are introduced into _ , 

^ -Further dnfiilV'* 

business when much of the capital used in it sxs of Gross in- 
has been borrowed. Let us 8ui>pose that two men 
are carrying on similar businesses, the one working wuth hia 
ow^n, the other chiefly with borrowed capital. 

There is one set of ri^ks which is common to both ; which 
may be described as the Trade jdlsks of the particular 
business in which they are engaged. They arise from fluctua- 
tions in the markets for their raw materials 
and finished goods, from unforeseen changes of ** 

fashion, from new inventions, from the incursion of new and 
powerful rivals into their respective neighbourhoods, and so 
on. But there is another set of risks, the Imrden of which 
has to be borne by the man >vorking with borrow^ed capital, 
and not by the other ; and we may call them Personal 
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Ruk$. For h© who lends capital to be used by Personal 
another for trade purposes, has to charge a high 
interest as insurance against the chances of some flaw or 
deflciency in the borrower s personal cliaracter or ability. 
tThe price then that the borrower has to pay for the loan 

of capital, and w’^hich he regards as interest, is ^ 

- ^ 1 1 1 Gross interest 

from the point of view or the lender mox*e docs not tend 

properly to bo ivgarded as profits : for it includes equality. 
insurance against risks w^hich are often very heavy, and 
Earnings of Management for the task, which is often very 
arduous, of keeping those risks as small as possible. Varia- 
tions in the nature of these risks and of the task of manage- 
ment wdll of course occasion corresponding variations in the 
Gross iriterest, so called, that is paid for the use of money. 
The tendency of competition is therefore not towards equaliis- 
ihg this Gross interest : on the contrary, the more thoroughly 
lenders and borrowers understand their business, the more 
certainly will some classes of Ixirrowers obtain loans at a 
lower rat© than others. 

AVe must defer to a later stage our study of the marvel- 
lously eflieient organisation of the modern Money Market by 
which capital is transferred from one place where it is supei*- 
abundant to another where it is wanted ; or from on(» ii*ade 
that is in the process of contraction to another which is being 
expanded : and at present we must be contented to take it 
for grante<l that a very small diflerence between the rates of 
Net interest to be got on the loan of capital in two diflerent 
modes of investment in the same Western C4>untry will cause 
capital to flow, though perhaps by indirect channels, from the 
one to the other. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PUOFITS OF CAPlTAt AND BUSINESS POWEE. 

§ 1. In the concluding Chapters of Book iv. we made 
.some study of the various forms of business thib Chapter 
management, and the faculties required for them; to 

mid we saw how the supply of power in of Book iv. 

coniiuancl of capital may be. regarded as consisting of three 
*tlie supply of capital, the supply of the busiriess 
power to manage it, and the supply of the organization by 
which the two are brought together and made effective for 
prcKluction. We have now to carry this study further; and 
to inquire more closely into the nature of tlie services rendered 
to society by those who undertake and manage business 
enterprises, and the rewards of this work. We shall find 
that the causes which govern the earnings of business men are 
less arbitrary, and present closer analogies to those which 
govern other kinds of earnings than is commonly supposed. 

We must however make a distinction at startiugh Tlie 
Strujiifle for Survival tends to make those . ^ 

^ ^ 1 . , 1 Action of th« 

methods of organization prevail, which are best Struggle for 
fitted to thrive in their environment ; but not 
necessarily those best fitted to henejit their environment, 
unless it happens that they are duly rewarded for all the 
benefits which they confer, whether diit'ct or indirect. And 
in fact this is not so. For a general rule die Law of 
Su bsti tution — which is nothing more than a special and limited 
application of the Dxw of Survival of the Fittest — tends to 
1 See Book iv. Ch. viii. 
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make one method of industrial organization supplant another 
when it offers a direct and immediate serv ice at a lower price. 
The indirect and ultimate services which either will render 
have, as a general rule, little or no weight in the balance ; 
and as a result many businesses languish and die, which might 
in the long nin have done gond work for society if only they 
could ha\e ohtained a fair start. This is especially true of 
some forms of co-operative associations. 

In this conne<*tiou we divide employers and other 

undertakers into two classes, those who open out new and 
improved methods of business, ariH those who follow beaten 
traclks^. " The services which the latter perfonn for society are 
chiefly direct and seldom miss their full rewanl : but it is 
otherwise with the former class. 

For instance, economies have lately been introduced into 
some branches of iron manufacture by diminishing the numlx-*r 
of times which the metal is hcateil in passing from pig iron to 
its final form ; and some of these new inventions have been of 
such a nature that they could neither be paten t("d nor kept 
secr(‘t. Let us suppose then that a manufacturer with a 
capital of j£50,000 is getting in normal times a net profit of 
^4,000 a year, XI, 500 of wliich we may regard as his Earnings 
of Management, leaving X2,500 for the other two elements of 
profits. We assume that he has been working so far in the 
same way as his neighlxiurs, and showing an amount of ability 
which, though great, is no more than the normal or av crago 
ability of the people who fill such exceptionally chflicult posts ; 
that is, we assume that XI, 500 a year is the normal earnings 
for the kind of work he has been doing. But as time goes on, 
he thinks out a way of dispensing with one of the heatings 
that hav^e hitherto been customary ; and in consequence, 
without increasing his expenses, he is able to increase his 
annual output by things which can be sold for X2,000 net. 
So long, therefore, as he can sell his wares at the old price, 
his Earnings of Management will be X2,000 a year alx)ve the 
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i^v'^mge; aacl lie will e&m the full reward of his services to 
society. His neighbours however will copy his plan, and 
prolmbly make more than average profits for a time. But 
soon competition will increase the supply, and lower the price 
of their wares, until their profits fall to about their old level ; 
f(ir no one could get extra high wages for making eggs stand 
on their ends after Columbus^ plan had become public 
property. 

Many business men whose inventions have in the long run 
been of almost priceless value to the world, have died in 
poverty ; and while many men have amassed great wealth by 
good fortiHJC, rather than by exceptional ability in the per- 
formance of public services of high import,ance, it is probable 
that those business men who have pioneered new patlis have 
often conferred on society benefits out of all proportion to 
their own gains, even though they have died millionaires. 

2. We will now begin by tracing the action of the 
Law of SubsUtution in adjusting |.he rewards of action of 
the services rendered to s^^iety by ordinary work- the Law of 
meTi,^>yforemell, and bj» emplt>yers of difierent i^'^controiiing 
grades. We have already noticed tfiat a great Earnings of 

j, -. IT T T 1 I/. T. Management. 

part <.>t the work done by the liead of a small 
business himself, is relegated in a large business to salaried 
heads of departments, '^hfaiiagers, foremen and others. And 
this thread will guide us to mucli tliat is useful for our present 
inquiry. The simplest ease is that of the earnings of the 
ordinary foreman ; with which we may begin. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a railway contractor or 
a dockyard manager finds that it answers best to have one 
foreman to every twenty labourers, while paying him twice the 
wages of one of them. This means that, if he found himself 
with 500 labourers and 24 foremen, he would expect to get 
just a little more work done at the same expense by adding 
one more foreman, than by adding tvm more ordinaiy 
lalxiurers : wliile if he had had 490 labourers and 25 foremen, 
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he would have found it better to add two more laboui^rs. If 
he could have got his foreman for one and a half times the 
wages of a labourer, perhaps he would have employed one 
foreman bj every fifteen labourers. But, as it is, the number 
of foremen employed is determined at one-twentieth of that 
of the. labourers, and their demand price at twice the 
labourers' wages. 

In exceptional cases the foremen may eani their wages 
by over-driving those whose work they superintend. But we 
may now suppose them to contribute to tlie success of the 
undertaking in a legitimate way, by securing a better orga- 
nization of its details; so that fewer things are done amiss 
and need to l>e undone ; so that everyone finds the help that 
he wants in moving heavy weights, <fec., ready for him just 
when he wants it ; so that all mtichinery and implements ai'e 
kepi in good working order, and no one lias to waste his time 
and strength by working with inadequate appliances, and so 
on. The wages (jf foremen who do work of this kind may 
be taken as typical of a great part of the Earnings of Maa- 
'4 society, acting through the individual employer, 
offers an effective demand for their services until that margin 
is reached at which the aggregate efficiency of industry would 
be increased by adding workers of some other grade more 
than by adding the foremen whose wages would add an equal 
amount to the expenses of production. / 

§ 3. So far tlie E mplo yer has been reganled as the agent 
^ . through whom the Law of Substitution acts in 

The Law of ^ 

Substitution contliving * and arranging the factors of pro- 
the employer ductiou SO that the maximum of direct services 
(estimated by their money measure) should be 
performed at a minimum money cost. But now 
we have to lof)k at the work of the emplf)yers themselves 
being contrived and airangod for them, though of course in 
a more haphazard fashion, by the immediate action of their 
own competition. 
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In the first place we find the sinall emplwer, who does the 
whole work of management and snpenntenaence in bis biisi- 
ness competing with the large employer who retains in his own 
hands only the supreme work of controlling the higher policy 
of the business. And in this way as the earnings and services 
of foremen are weighed on tlie one side against those of oidinary 
lnlx)arers, so on the other the earnings and services of the 
foremen and managers who in the large business are hired to 
do much that the small employer does liimself, are weighed 
against his. 

It is tnie that the small employer needs capital of his 
own, but as we have already noticed’ there is a constant 
increase in the ease with which a man w'ho has the faculties 
for managing a business, can borrow* the requisite capital. 

It is true that the rAC‘W' man with but little capital of liis 
own is at a disadvantage in trades which move 
slowly and in which it is necessary to sow a long 
time before one reaps. But in all those in- with borrowed 

CApittli 

dustrics in w'hich bold and lestloss enterprise 
can reap a quick har\est; ami in particular wdierever high 
profits are to be made for a time by cheaper reproductions of 
costly wares, ther(‘ the new man is in his element : it is ho who 
by his quick resolution and dexterous contnvant‘es, and perhaj)s 
also a littl<^ by his natural recklessness, “forces the pace,'’ 

And he often holds his own wdth great tenacity even 
iind(‘r conbid(irablc disadvantages; for the fr eedom 
andxUgnifcy of his ]>osition an^ very attractive to fora small re* 
him. Thus the peasant proprietor whose little 
plot is heavily mortgaged, the small so-called “sweater” or 
“garret master” who takes out a sub-contract at a low price, 
will often w^ork harder than the ordinary workman, and for a 
lower net income. And the manufacturer who is doing a 
large business with comparatively little capital of his own 


1 Comp, Book IV. Ch. xii. § 7. 
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will reckon his labour and anxiety almost as nothing, for 
he knows that he must anyhow work for his living, and he 
is unwilling to go into service to another : he will therefore 
work feverishly for a gain that would not count much in the 
balance with a wealthier rival, who, being able to retire and 
live in comfort on the interest of his capital, may be iloubting 
whether it is worth while to endure any longer the wear-and- 
tear of business life. 

§ 4. But the weighing in the balance of the services, and 
Joint stock therefore the earnings, of employees against the 
companies. Eamiiigs of Management of employers is in 
some w'ays best illustrated by reference to Joint-stock com- 
panies. For in them most of the work of management is 
divided between salaried jlirectors (who indeed hold a few 
shares themselves) and salaried managers and other sub- 
ordinatio oflicials, most of whom have little or no capital of any 
kind; and their earnings, being almost the pure earnings of 
labouj’, are governed in the long run by those general cau.S€*s 
which rule the earnings of labour of equal difficulty and dis- 
agreeableness in ordinary occupations. 

Joint-stock companies seldom have the enterprise, the 
energy, the unity of purpose and the quickness of action of a 
private business. But these disadvantages are of relatively 
small importance in some trades. That publicity, which is 
one of the chief drawbacks of public companies in many 
branches of manufacture and of speculative commerce, is a 
positive advantage in ordinary Banking and Insurance and 
kindred businesses ; while in these, as well as in most of the 
Transport industries (railways, tramways, canals, and the 
supply of gas, water and electricity), their unbounded com- 
mand over capital and their length of life give them undis- 
puted sway. 

In some cases they are tempted to aim at monopoly, and, 
while fighting for victory over their rivals, they disturb the 
market. When however peace has been reached by com- 
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bination among themselves, or by the victory of the strong 
over the weak, a far seeing, if sluggish, {x>licy is generally 
pursued ; and this exercises a steadying influence on the 
industry controlled by them. But it hinders the rise of 
young firms with constructive genius; and, by retarding the 
adaptation of production to new conditions, it indirectly 
increases the irregularity of employment. 

Thus then each of the many modern methods of business 
has its own advantages and disadvantages: and its application 
is extended under the action of the Law of Substitution in 
every direction until that limit or margin is reached, at which 
its special advantages for that use no longer exceed its dis- 
advantages. 

§ 5. The RHpply. PQwer is lajcge.and elastic, since 

the a iya from which it is drawn is wide. Every- supply of 

one has the Imsiness of his own life to conduct ; business abi- 
, ^ lity is drawn 

this, if done well, aflbids to some extent training from a wide 

for busin(‘ss management; and there is therefore 
no other kind of highly paid ability which depends so little 
on lal)C)ur and expense applied specially to obtaining it, and 
which depends so much on so-called natural je non- 
qualities.’^ And, secondly, business power is specialized, 
highly noxi-specializoil ; because in the large majority of 
trficTes, teclinical knowledge and skill become eveiy day less 
impoTlant relatively to the broad and non-specialized faculties 
of judgment, promptness, resource, carefulness and steadfast- 
ness of purpose. 

And we may conclude that the rarity of the natural 
abilities and the expensiveriess of the special 
training requireil for the work aflToct noniial 
Earnings of Management in much the same way 
as they do the normal wages of skilled labour. 

In either case a rise in the income to be earned 
sets in operation forces tending to increase the 
supply of those capable of earning it ; and in either cose the 
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axtent to which the supply will be increased by a given rke 
of income, depends upon the social and economic condition 
of those from whom the supply is drawn. For though it is 
true that an able business man who starts in life with a great 
deal of capital an<l a good business connection is likely to 
obtain higher Earnings of Management than an equally able 
man who starts without these advantages ; yet there are 
similar, though smaller, inequalities between the earnings of 
professional men of equal abilities who start with unequal 
social advantages ; and the wages even of a working man 
depend on the start he has had in life almost as much as on 
the expense which his father has been able to afforrl for his 
education ^ 

1 Some difficulties iu obtaining accurate knowledge of the true Eaniing® 
o5 Maimgemorit in different trades are indicated in rrinciplm VI. vir. 7. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PKOFITS OF CAinU'AL AND BUSINESS POWER, CONTINUED. 

§ 1. The P'Tpjiis of a biisinesy are the excess of its receipts 
over its outgoings, and the annx ml r ate is the ratio* 

which the yearly profits bear to the capital in- vve have next 

vested. We have next to inquire whether there examine the 

^ tf*ndcncy of the 

is any general tendeiKy of the rate of profits to rate of profits 
eciliality. to equality. 

Adam Smith said : — The whole drugs w hicli the best 
employed apotheojiry in a large market-town will sell in a 
year may not perhaps cost him above thirty or forty pounds. 
Though lie should sell them, therefore, for tiireo variations in 
or four hundred or a thousand per cent, profit nominal profits 
this may frequently he no more than the reason- and small 
able wages of his labour in the only way in ^^smcbses. 
which he can cliarge them, upon the price of the drugs. The 
greater part of the apparent profit is real wages disguised in 
the garb of profit.” 

But it is important to distinguish between the anwiial 
rate of profits on the capital invested in a p„,fttsper 
business, and the rate of profits that are made annum and on 
every tirue the capital of the business is turned turnover, 
over ; that is every time sales are made equal to that 
capital, or the rate of profits on the turnover. At present we 
are concerned with profits per annum. 

The greater part of the inequality between the 

normal rates of profit in small businesses and in large would 
disappear, if the scopes of the term profits were narrowed in 
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tlte former case or widened in the latter, so that it inclnded 
^ - in both cases the remuneration of the same 

Correction of 

an anomaly of classes of services. There are even reasons for 
language. thinking that the rate of profit, rightly estimated, 
on large capitals tends to be higher than on small. For of two 
businesses competing in the same trade, that with the larger 
capital can nearly always buy at the cheaper rate, and can 
avail itself of many economies in the specialization of skill and 
machinery and in other ways, which are out of the reach of 
the smaller business : while most the only important ad- 
vi^ntage, which the latter is likely to have, consists of its 
greater facilities for getting near its cusi^omei's and consulting 
their individual wants. Tn trades in which this last advantage 
is not important, and especially in some manufacturing trades 
in which the large firm can sell at a better price than the 
small one, the outgoings of the former are pr(>portionately less 
and the incomings larger; and therefore, if the profits be 
reckom^d in the same way in lK>th <‘ases, the rate of profits 
in the former case must be higher than in the latter. 

But those are the very businesses in wliich it most fre- 
quently happens that large finiis after fii’si crushing out small 
ones, either combine with one another and thus secure for 
themselves the gains of a limited monoj)oly, or by keen 
cqmpej^ition among tliemselves reduce the rate of profit very 
low. There are many branches of the textile, tlie metal, and 
the transport trades in which no business can be started at 
all except with a large capital ; while those that are begun 
on a moderate scale struggle through great difficulties, in the 
hope that, after a time, it may be }X)ssible to find employment 
for a large capital, which will yield Earnings of Management 
high in tlu^ aggregate though low in proport, ion to the capital. 

There are some trades which require a very high order 
of ability, but in which it is nearly as easy to manage a very 
large business as one of moderate size. In rolling mills, for 
instance, thei'e is little detail which cannot be reduced to 
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routine, and a capital of £1,000,000 invested in them can be 
controlled by one able man. A rate of profits of 20 per 
cent., which is not a very high average rate for some parts of 
the iron trade, would give the owner of such works Earnings 
of Management amounting to more than £150,000 a year. 
And since iron-masters can with so little additional effort 
get the Earnings of Management on an increased capital, 
wealthy men remain in the trade longer than in most others ; 
and the competition of the great iron- masters with one another 
is said to ha^*e reduced the average rate of profits in the 
trade below the ordinary level. 

The rate of profits is low in nciirly all those trades which 
require very little ability of the highest order, and which 
a public or private firm with a good connection and a large 
capital can hold its own against new-comers, so lung as it is 
managed by men of industrious habits with sound common 
sense and a moderate share of enterprise. And men of this 
kind arc s(‘Idom wanting either to a well-established public 
company or to a private finn which is ready to take the 
ablest of its ser\ants into partnership. 

We may then conclude, fi rst ly tluit the true rate of profits 
in large businesses is bigher than at first sight Qenerai result 
appears, because much that is commonly counted compa- 

4 A* ^ Fison bctwccD 

as profits in the small business ought to he classed large buamcss^ 
under another head licfore the rate of profits in and small, 
it is compared with that in a large business : anvl secondly 
that, even when this correction has been made, the rate of 
profits jieclines generally as the size of the business increases. 

8 2. The norgi a] Earnings of Management art^ of course 
high in proportipn to the capital, and therefore 
the rate 9 | profits per annum on the fapital is where the Cir- 
high, when the work of maiiaglioent is heavy in largTfe* 
proporticR fo the capital. Individual trjides lativeiy to the 
hWe indeed peculiarities of their own ; and all 
rules on the subject are liable to great exceptions, But gene 
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rally it may be said that the extent of the work of manage- 
ment needed in a business depends more on the amount 
of Circulating capital used than on that of the Fixecl.lJ^The 
rate of profit tends therefore to be low in trades in which 
there is a disproportionately large amount of durable plant 
that requires but little trouble and attention when once 
it has l>een laid down. As we have seen, these tnides are 
likely to get into the liands of joint-stock companies : and the 
aggregate salaries of tlie directors and higher olhcials bear a 
very small proportion to the capital employed in the case of 
railway and water companies, and, even in a more marked 
degree, of companies tiiat own canals and docks and bridges 
g 3. Our inquiry may now pass away from the annual 
rate of profits on the capital invested in a business, to the 
The rate of pj^ofits that are made every tiriu’ sales 

profits on the equal to th<* capital of the business are rnade^ or, 
turnover. commonly said, the rate of profits “ on the 

turnover.” Cjt is clear tliat if the average net» pi’ofits in two 
businesses are twt^lve per cent, per annum, and the first turns 
over its capital 4 times in the year and the other only once, 
the profits on the turnover must be twelve per cent, in the 
latter case, and only about three per cent, in the former.} 
And we are thus brought consider the causes which de- 
termine the rate of profits on the ‘‘turnover;’’ or, which comes 
to the same thing, the percentage of the supi>ly price of a 
commodity which has to be classed as pi'ofits. 

It is obvious that wh olesal e dealers, who buy and sell 
large quantities of produce iiTsiiigle transactions, and who are 
able to turn over their capital very rapidly, may make large 

1 Profits are exceptionally bigli where the wages-bill is very large re- 
latively to the capital. This subject is treated in Ft includes VI, viii. 2 where 
it is argued that the least inaccurate of all the brf)ad statements that can be 
made with regard to a general tendency of profits to ©quality in different 
trades, is that where equal capitals are employed, profits tend to Iws a certain 
percentage per annum on the total capital, together witli a certain percentage 
on the wages-bill. 
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fortunes though their average profits on the turnover are less 
than one per cent. ; and, in the extreme case of 
large stock exchange dealings, even when they widSy** Than 
are only a OTiall fraction of one per centi. But a the annual mte 
shi pb uilder who has to put labour and n\aterial capital, iiius- 
intO^tile ship, and to provide a berth for it, a long mstan- 

while before it is ready for sale, and who has to 
take care for every detail connectied with it, must add a very 
high percentage to his direct and indirect outlay in order to re- 
munerate him for his ]al)our, and the locking up of his capital. 

Again, in the textile industries some firms buy raw material 
and turn out finished goods, while others confine themselves 
to spinning, tx> weaving, or to finishing : and it is obvious that 
the rate of profit on the turnover of one of the first class must 
be equal to the sum of the rates of profit of one of each of the 
three other classes. Again, the retail dealers^ profit on the 
turnover is often only five or ten per cent, for commodities 
whi(*h are in general demand, and which are not subject to 
changes of fashion ; so that while the sales are large, the 
necessary stocks are small, and the capital invested in them 
can be turned over very rapidly, with ver}^ little troulfie and 
no risk. But a profit on the turnover of nearly a hundred 
per cent, is required to remunerate th(‘ retailer of some kinds 
of fancy goods which can be sold but slowly, of \\ liich varied 
stocks must be kept, which require a large space for their 
display, and which a change of fashion may render unsaleable 
except at a loss ; and even tliis higli rate is often exceeded in 
the case of fish, finiit, flowers and vegetables. 

We see then that there is no general tendency of profits 
on the turnover to equality ; but fhere may be, and as a mattei 
of fact ther*e is in each trade and in every branch of each 
trade, a more oti less definite rate of profits on the turnover 
which is regarded a “fair’’ or normal rate. Of course 
these «^rates are nWays changing in consequence of changes in 
the methods of trade ; which are generally begun by individuals 
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who desire to do a larger trade at a lower rate of profit on 
the turnover than has been customary, but at a larger rate 
of profit per annum on their capital. If however there 
happens to be no great change of this kind going on, the 
traditions of the trade that a certain rate of profit on the 
turnover should be charged for a particular class of work are 
of great practical service to those in the trade. Such traditions 
are the outcome of much experience tending to show that, if 
that rate is charged, a proper allowance will be made for all 
the costs incurred for that particular purpose, and in addition 
the normal rate of profits per annum in that class of business 
will be afforded. If they charge a price which gives much 
less than this rale of profit on the turnover they can hardly 
prosper ; and if they charge much more they are in danger 
of losing their custom, since others can afford to undersell 
them. This is the “fair” rate of profit on the turnover which 
an honest man is expected to charge for making goods to 
order, when no price has been agreed on lH‘forehand ; and it is 
the rate which a court of law will allow, in case a dispute 
should arise between buyer and seller. 

§ 4. During all this inquiry we have liad in view chiefly 
Profits are; a ultimate, or long-period or true normal results 

of economic forces ; we have considered the way 
in which the supply of business ability in command 
of capital tends in the long run to adjust itself to 
the demand ; we have seen how under the action of the Law 
of Substitution it seeks constantly every business and every 
method of conducting every business in which it can render 
services that are so highly valued by persons who are able to 
pay good prices for the satisfaction of their wants, that those 
services will in the long run earn a high reward. The motive 
force is the competition of undertakers : each one tries every 
opening, forecasting probable future events, reducing them to 
their true relative proportions, and considering what surplus 
is likely to be afforded by the receipts of any undertaking over 
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th© outlay required for it* All his prospective gains enter 
into the profits which draw him towards the undertaking ; all 
til© investments of bis capital and energies in making the 
appliances for future production, and in building up the 
“ Immaterial ” capital of a business connection, have to show 
themselves to him as likely to be profitable, before he will 
enter on them : tlie whole of the profits which he expects from 
them enter into the reward, which he expects in tiie long run 
for bis venture. 

Much of the argument of Chapter V. as to the earnings of 
industrial skill is applicable to the earnings of bu8ino.ss power. 
There are, however, some dUTerences between the two cases, 
which call for our study. 

§ 5. In the fii*st place the undertaker’s profits bear the 
first brunt of any change in the price of those 
things which are the product of his cajiilal ^even 

(including his business organization), of liis tsnio : 

labour and of the labour of his employes ; and as a result 
fluctuations of his profits generally precede fluctuations of 
their wages, and are much more extensive. Por, other things 
being equal, a comparatively small rise in the price for which 
he can sell his prc^luct is not unlikely to increase his profit 
manyfold, or perhaps to substitute a profit for a loss. That 
rise will make him eager to reap the liarvest of good prioas 
while he can; he will be in fear that his employes will leave 
his employment or refuse to work. He will be more able 
and room willing tn pay high wages; and wages ^ut the w.p. 
will rise. But experieiice shows that (wlmther ofempioy?Siajr 
they are governed by sliding scjales or not) they tfielr fluctua* 
seldom rise as much in proportion as prices ; and 
therefore they do not rise nearly as much in proportion as 
profits. 

Another aspect of the same fact is that when trade is 
bad, the employ^ at worst is earning nothing tow^ards the 
support of himself and his family ; but the employer’s out- 
goings are likely to exceed his incomings, particularly if he 
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is using much l>orrowed capital. In that case his Gross 
Earnings of Management are a negative quantity ; that/ is, he 
is losing his capital. In very bad times tliis happens to a 
great number, periiaps the majority of undertakers ; and it 
happens almost constantly to those who are loss fortunate, or 
less able, or less well fitted for their special trade than others, 
§ 6. To pass to another point, the number of those who 
The prpfi^s of business is but a small per-centage of 

the whole ; and in their hands are concentrated 
the fortunes of otliers several times as numerous 
as themselves, who have made savings of their 
own, or who have inherited the savings of others 
and lost them all, together with tlie fruits of their own efforts, 
in unsuccessful business. In order tlierefore to find the 
average profits of a trade we nmst not divide tlie aggregate 
profits made in it by the number of those who arc reaping 
them, ni>r even by that number added to the number who 
have failed : ))ut from the aggregate profits of the successful 
we must subtract tlie aggregatJrTossl^'’'* of those who have 
failed, and perliaps disappeared from the trade ; and we must 
then divide the ren\ainder by the sum of the nuinl)era of those 
who have succeeded and those wlio have failed. It is probable 
that the true Gn)ss Earnings of Management, that is, the 
excess of profits over interest, is not on the average more than 
a half, and in some risky trades not more than a tenth part, 
of what it appears to be to persons wlio ferm their estimate 
of the profitableness of a trade by observation only of those 
who have st^cured its prizes. There are however reasons for 
thiiikiiig that the risks of trade are on the whole diminishing 
rather than in creasing \ 

1 There are other fliffereiiceu between the eamingB of huHinesvS power and 
of ordiiiiiry earnings, for a study of which, as well as of the relation m which 
timings of management stand to the rent of exceptional ability, and of the 
^conditiona under which Profits are to be regarded as a Quasi-rent, the reader 
i» referred to JPnnctples, VI, vm. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BENT OF LAND. 


§ 1. We may call to mind that tlie land has an “in- 
herent’^ income of heat and light and air and rain, which 
man cannot appreciably affect; and advantages income 
of situation, of which many are beyond man’s attributed 
control, while but few of the remainder ai’e the pr cfp gy TOl ' 
direct result of the investment of capital and 
effort in the land by its individual owners. The suppl}^ of 
these properties is not dependent on human effort, and would 
therefore not be increased by extra rewards to that effort. 
On the other hand those chemical or mechanical properties 
of the soil, on which its fertility largely depends, can Ixs 
modified, and in extreme cases entirely changed by man’s 
acUoiL 

Now let us revert to our studj^ of the tendency to 
diminislun g retu rn in agriculture ; still supposing that the 
owner of the land undertakes its cultivation, _ . ^ 

SO that our reasoning may be general, and Book iv. 
independent of the incidents of pai'ticular forms 
of land tenure. We saw how the return to successive “doses,” 
or applications of capital and labour, though it may increase 
for the first few doses, will begin to diminish when the land 
is already well cultivated. The cultivator continues to apply 
additional capital and labour, till he reaches a point at which 
the return is only just sufficient to repay his outlay and 
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reward him for his own work. That will be the dose on the 
ma rgin of cultivatio n, whether it happens to be applied to 
rich or to poor land. An amount equal to the return to it 
will be required, and will be sufficient to repay him for each 
of his previous doses; and the excess of the gross produce 
over this amount is his producer’s surplus. Supposing him 
to be a man of ordinary ability and enterprise and to farm 
fairly well, this •will be what is commonly called the rental 
value of the land. 

This surjdus or rental value depends on, firstly, the 
richness of the land, an3t secondly, the relative values of 
those thirigs which he has to sell and of those things which 
he needs to buy. And the prices at which the various 
requisites of the farm can be bought, and its various products 
sold, de])end on liis sur roundin gs ; and changes in that are 
continually changing tlie mative values of different crops and 
therefore the relative values of land in different situations. 

Thus it is important to remember that inequalities of 
situation relatively to the best mai*kets are just as ]>owerful 
causes of inequalhies of producer’s surplus as are inequalities 
of absolute productiveness. But England is so small and so 
thickly ■peopled" that the cultivator can get nearly the same 
net price in whatever part of England he is ; and English 
economists liave ascribed to fertility the first rank among the 
causes which determine the value of agricultural land, and 
have treated situation as of secondary importance. They have 
therefore often regarded the producers surplus, or rental 
value, of land as tlie excess of the produce which it yields, 
over what is returned to equal capital and labour (applied 
wdth equal skill) to land that is so barren as to be on the 
margin of cultivation ; without taking the trouble to state 
that separate allowance must be made for differences in the 
expense of marketing. But economists in new countries, 
observing that the richest land may lie uncultivated if it 
has not good access to markets think of situation at least 
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equally important with fertility in determining the value 
of land. In their view land on the margin of cultivation is 
land far from markets ; and the producer's surplus presents 
itself to them as the excess value of the produce from well 
situated land over that which equal labour, capital (and skill), 
would get on the worst situated land ; allowance being of 
course made for differences of fertility, if necessaiy. 

§ 2. The argument of this chapter so far is applicable 
to all systems of land tenure, which recognize private owner- 
sKip of land In any form ; for it is concerned Argument 
with that producer’s surplus, which accrues to 
the owner if he cultivates his land himself ; or, of tenure, 
if he does not, then accrues to him and his tenants, regarded 
as a firm engaged in the business of cultivation. Thus it 
holds true, whatever be the division which custom or law or 
contract may have arranged between them with regard to 
their several shares of the cost of cultivation on the one hand, 
and the fruits of the cultivation on the other. Petty’s 
memorable statement of the law of rent is so worded as to 
apply to all forms of tenure and to all stages of civiliza- 
tion: — “Suppose a man could with his own hands plant a 
certain scope of Land with Corn, that is, could Ligg, or 
Plough ; Harrow, Weed, Reap, Carry homo, Thresh, and 
Winnow so much as the Husbandry of this Land requires ; 
and had withal Seed wherewith to sow the same. I say, 
that when this man hath sulducted his seed out of the 
proceed of his Harvest, and also what himself hath both 
eaten and given to others in exciiange for Clothes, and other 
Natural necessaries ; that the Remainder of Corn, is the 
natural and true Rent of the Land for that year; and tho 
medium of seven years, or rather of so many years as make 
up the Cycle, within which Dearths and Plenti^^s make their 
revolution, doth give the ordinaiy Rent of tho Land in 
Comh” 

1 Taxes and Cmtnbutionst iv. 13. 

M. 11 
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At th^ present day, in those parts of England where 
<;nstom and sentiment count for least, and free competition 
and enterpnSeTTdr most in the l)argaining for the use of 
land, it is commonly understood that the landlord supplies, 
and in some measure maintains, those improvements which 
are slowly made and slowly worn out. That being done, he 
requires of his tenant the whole producer’s surplus which the 
land thus equipped is estimated to afford in a year of normal 
harvests and normal prices; after deducting enough to replace 
the farmer’s capital with normal profits ; so that the farmer 
stands to lose in bad years and gain in good years. In this 
estimate it is implicitly assumed that the farmer is a man of 
normal ability and enterprise for that class of holding; and 
therefore, if he rises above that standard, he will himself reap 
the benefit ; and if he falls below it will liimself bear the loss, 
and perhaps ultimately leave tlie farm*. 

The so-called English system has some disadvantages ; but 
when we come to compare it with other systems, w© shall see 
that it afforded great advantages to a country, which pion- 
eered the way fur the world in the development of free 
enterprise ; and which therefore was impelled oaiiy to adopt 
all such changes as give freedom and vigour, elasticity and 
strength. 


' 111 other words, that j>art of the income derived from the laud wliich the 
landlord obtains, is governed, for all peiiods of moderate length, mainly by the 
market for the produce, with but little reference to tlie cost of providing the 
various agents employed in raising it ; and it therefore is of the nature of a 
rent. And that part which the tenant retains, is to be regarded, even for 
short periods, as jiroiits entering directly into the normal price of the produce; 
because the protluco would nut be raised unless it were expected to yield those 
profits. The more fully tlierefore the distinctively English features of land 
tenure are developed, the more nearly is it true that the line of division be- 
tween the tenant’s and the landlord's share coincides with the deepest and 
most imi>ortant line of cleavage in economic theory. 
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LAND TENaRE. 


§ ]. In early times, and in some backward countries even 
in our own age, all rights to property depend on Emiy forms of 
general understandings rather than on precise Land-tenure 

f ^ have generally 

laws and ciocunjonts. In so tar as these under- been based on 
standings can be r(‘dueed to definite terms and 
expressed in the language of mo<iern business, they are 
generally to the following efleot : — The owner-ship of land 
is vested, not in an iinlividual, but in a firm of which one 
inernbcr or group of members is the sleeping partner, while 
anotlier member t)r group of mtunbers (it may ])e a whole 
family) is the woi’kiiig partner. 

The sk‘(^ping partner is sometimes the ruler t)f the State, 
sometimes he is am intli\ifJual who inherits what was once 
the duty of collecting the payments due to this nihu* from 
the culti viators of a certain part of the soil : but what, in 
the course of siU*ni time, has become a right of ownership, 
more or less ih'hnite, mon* or less al isolate. Tire sleeping 
partner, or one t)f them, is generally called the proprietor, or 
landholder or landlord, or even the landowner; though this is 
an incorrect way of speaking, when he is restrained ]jy law 
or custom from turning the cultivator out of his holding, 
either by an arlhtrary increase of the piiyments exacted from 
him or by any other means'. 

1 Custom is jbowever i-(ial!y more elastic than at first sight appears, as is 
shown even by recent English history. Caution is tlierefore needed in 
applying Kicardian analysis to modern English land problems as well as to 
those arising out of more primitive systems of land tenure. See i^rinctjtles VI. 
X,2, 3, 
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Metayage or 
rental by 
shares. 


§ 2. In a great part of Latin Europe the land is divided 
into holdings, which the tenant cultivates by the 
labour of himself and his family, and some- 
times, though rarely, that of a few hired labour- 
ers, and for which the landlord supplies buildings, cattle and, 
sometimes even, farm implements. This system is called 
Metayage. Its advantages are considerable when the holdings 
are very small, the tenants poor, and the landlords not averse 
to taking much trouble about small things ; but it is not 
suitable for holdings large enough to give scope to the enter- 
prise of nil able and responsible tenant. It is commonly 
associated with the system of peasant pi'oprietorsliip ; and we 
may consider that iiext^ 

The position of a peasant proprietor has great attractions. 
The peasant what he likes, ho is not worried 

proprietor by the interference of a landlord, and the anxiety 
Jest another should reap the fruits of his work and self- 
denial. His feeling of ownership gives him self-respect, and 
stability of character, and makes him provident and tem- 
perate in his habits. He is scarcely ever idle, and seldom 
regards his work as mere drudgery ; it is all for the land 
that he loves so well. 

^'The magic of j>roperty turns sand into gold,^’ said 
Arthur Young. It undoubtedly has done so in many cases 
in which the proprietors have been men of exceptional energy. 
But such men might perhaps have done as well or better if 
their horizon had not been limited to the narrow hopes of a 
peasant proprietor. For indeed there is another side to the 
jB generally »n picture. ‘‘ Land,’^ we are told, “is the best 
savings-tmnk for the working man.” Sometimes 
dent worker it is the second best. But the very best is the 
energy of himself and his children ; and the peasant pro- 


1 Metayage enables a poor man to get tbe use of capital at a low charge, 
and to have more freedom and responsibility than a hired labourer, though 
less than an English fanner. It is a form of Co-operation. 
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prietors’ thoughts are so full of the one that they often 
starve the other. Many even of the richest of them stint 
the focxi of themselves and their families : they pride them- 
selves on the respectability of their houses and furniture ; 
but they live in their kitchens for economy, and are practically 
worse housed and far worae fed than the better class of 
English cottagers. And the poorest of them work hard 
during very long hours, but do not really get through much 
work, because they feed themselves worse than the p(x>rest 
English labourers. They do not understand that wealth is 
useful only as the means towards a real income of happiness ; 
they sacrifice the end to the means. 

And it must be recollected that the Eiiglisli labourers 
represent the failures rather than the successes 

„ , , , and he ia not 

of the English system. They are the descendants so well reprc- 
of those wJio for many successive generations Worid*a» 
have not availed themselves of the opportunities the English la- 
by which tlicir abler and more adventurous 
neighbours were ri'^iiig to leading posts at home, and, what is 
far more important, were acquiring the fee simple of a great 
part of the surface of the glol>e. Of the causes wliich have 
contributed to make the English race the chief owners of the 
New World, the most iinportiint is that bold enterjirise which 
has made a man, who is rich enough to be a peasant pn)prietor, 
generally refuse to be content with the humdrum life and the 
narrow income of a peasant. And among the causes which 
have fostered this enterpzise, none is more inipoilant than 
the absence of the temptations to wait about for a petty 
inheritance, and to many for the sake of property rather 
than in the free exorcise of individual choice — temptations 
which have often dulled the energy of youth in places in 
which peasant properties have predominated. 

It is partly in consequence of the absence of these temp- 
tations that the farmers ” of Ajnerica, though xhe American 
they are men of the working class cultivating 
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their own land with their own hands, do not resemble peasant 
proprietors They invest their income freely and wisely in 
developing the energies of themselves and their children; 
and these energies constitute the chief part of their capital, 
for their land generally is as yet of but little value. Their 
minds are always active, and though lUcany of them have 
little teclinical knowledge of agriculture, their acuteness and 
versatility enable them to iind out almost unerringly the best 
solution of the problem immediately before them. 

That problem is generally to obtain a pnxluce large in 
American proportion to the labour s})ent on it, though 
methods of small in proportion to the abundant land at their 
cultivation. In Some parts of America however, in 

which land is beginning to get a scarcity value, and in which 
the immediate neighbourhood of good markets is making an 
intensive cultivation profitable, the methods of farming and 
of tenure are rearranging themselves on the English model. 
And within the last few years there have be(ut signs of a 
tendency on the part of native Americans to hand over to 
persons of recent European origin the faiins of the West, as 
they have already dom* the farms of the blast, and as they 
did lung ago the textile industries. 

g 3. Let us then turn to the English system of tenure. 
The English ^^^d harsh as it lias been in many respects, 

system it yet had a great power of stimulating and econo- 

mizing that enterprise and energy, which, aidcjd by England’s 
geographical advantages and freedom from devastating wars, 
gave her the leadership of the woiid in Manufacture and 
Colonization and, though in a less marketl degree, in Agri- 
culture, England has leanat ]e$.sons in agriculture from 

1 ThreeTourths of the famiB iii the United States are cultivated by their 
owners; and only one -third of the remainder is held by tenants under the 
Englisli plan, while two-thirds are in a position somewhat similar to that of 
Metayers, except that they hold under definite contracts which are but little 
influenced by custom. 
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many countries and especially the Netherlands ; but on the 
whole she has taught far more than she has learnt. And 
there is now no country except the Netherlands, which can 
compare with her in the amount of produce per acre of fertile 
land ; and no cmmtry in Europe which obtains nearly so high 
returns in proportion to the labour expended in getting them. 

The chief merit of the system is that it enables the land - 
lord to keep in his own hands the responsibility 
for that part and oiily that part of the property landlord to 
which he can look after with but little trouble to 
himself, and little vexalkm to his tenant. His which he can 
part consists of land, buildings and permanent 
improvements; and averages in England five times that which 
the fanner has to supply liimself. The landlord is willing to 
supply this five-sixths of the necessary capital at a net rent, 
which seldom gives as much as three per cent, int rarest on 
its cost; and there is no other business in whicli the enter- 
prising undertaker can borrow what ca]>ital lie wants at so low 
a T*ate, <'>r can <;fteu borrow so largo a part of his capital at ar^ 
rate at all. 

The s(‘C 0 Tul inei'it of the English sysb^m, which partly 
follows fr’om the first, is that it gives the land- 
lord coiisideralde freedom in the selection of an consideraWe 
able and responsible tenant. Jlut it is true that of 

* selection. 

his good and bad qualities alike often tend to 
prevent his selecting tenants on strictly <‘omiiiercial jiriuciplcs. 
He seldom goes far afield for a new tenant : and until quite 
recently, lie lias seldom given facilities for an able working 
man, similar in character to flie American fanner, to make a 
start on a small farm which he can cultivate with his own 
hands and those of his family and a few hired men’. 

§ 4. We may next inquire how far those general ten- 

1 The Englisli system on the whole tends to promote the discovery and the 
diffusion of improved methcKls : but even in England progress in agriculture is 
slower than in mauufactijres. 
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deucies towards production on a large scale, which we studied 
in Book iv., are applicable to agriculture under modem 
English conditions. 

Firstly, agriculture must be spread over the broad land : 
^ . , raw material can be brought to the manufacturer 

ditionaof ag^ri- for him to work Oil; but the agriculturist must 
culture. work. Again, the workers on the land 

must adapt their work to the seasons, and can seldom confine 
themselves entirely to one class of work ; and in consequence 
agiiculture, even under the English system, cannot move fast 
in the direction of the methods of manufacture. 

But yet there are considerable forces tending to push it 
in that direction. The progress of invention is constantly 
increasing the number of serviceable, but expensive machines, 
for most of which a small farmer can find employment duiing 
only a very short time. He may hire some of them from 
people who make it their business to undertake steam plough- 
ing and thrashing ; but there are many, the use of which can 
be got only by co-operation with his neighbours ; and the 
xfncertainties of the weather prevent this plan from working 
very smoothly in practice. 

Again, the farmer must go beyond the results of his own 
It affords an father's experience in order to keep 

increasing abreast of the changes of the day. He should l>e 
bustnelr ^^hle to follow the movements of agricultural 

ability. science and pi*actic(» closely enough to see their 

chief practical applications to his own fann. To do all this 
properly requin^s a trained and versatile mind ; and a farmer 
who has these qualities could find time to direct the general 
course of the management of several hundred, or even of 
several thousand acres ; and the mere superintendence of his 
men s work in matters of detail is not a task fitting for him. 
The work which he ought to do is as difficult as that of a 
large manufacturer; and he would never dream of spending 
his own strength on minute supervision which he can* easily 
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hire sobordiiiAtes to do. A farmer who can do this higher 
work, must be wasting his strength on work that is beneath 
him, unless he employs many gangs of workmen, each of them 
under a responsible foreman. But there are not many farms 
which give scope for this, and there is therefore very little 
inducement for really able men to enter tlie business of 
fanning ; the best enterprise and ability of the country gene- 
rally avoid agriculture and go to trades in which there is 
room for a man of first-rate ability to do nothing but high 
class work, to do a great deal of it, and therefore to gef high 
Earnings of Management. 

The experiment of w^orking fanns on a very large scale is 
difficult and expensive ; because, to be tried properly, it would 
require farm buildings and means of communication specially 
adapted to it ; and it would have to overcome a go^xl deal of 
resistance from custom and sentiment not altogether of au 
unhealthy kind. The risk also would bo great; for in such 
ca.sos those who j>ioneer often fail, though their rout© when 
well trcKlden may be found to be the easiest and best. 

If a farm is not \ ery large, and if, as is often the case, the 
fanner luis no greater ability and activity of farmer 
mind tlian is commonly to be found among the who works 
better class of working foremen in manufactures, 
then it would be best for others, and in the long run for him- 
self, that he should return to the old plan of working among 
his men. Perhaps also his wife might return to some of those 
lighter tasks in and near the farmhouse which tradition 
ascribes to her. They require discretion and judgment, they 
are not inconsistent with education and culture; and combined 
wdth it they would raise and not lower the toiie of her life, 
and her real claims to a good social position. There is some 
reason for thinking that the stern action of the principle of 
natural selection is now displacing those farmers, who have 
not the faculty to do difficult head-work, and yet decline to 
do hand-work. Their places are l:>emg taken by men of more 
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than average natural ability who, witli the help o£ modern 
education, are rising from the ranks of labourers ; who are 
quite able to manage the ordinary routine work of a model 
farai ; and who are giving to it a new life and spirit by 
calling their men to ooiue and work, instead of telling them 
to go and work. Very large farms being le*ft out of view, it 
is with rather small farms worked on these principles that 
the immediate future of English agriculture seems to lie. 
Very small Very small holdings however have great advan- 
hoidlitgs. tages wherever so much care has to be given to 
individual plants, that machinery is out of place ; and there 
is reason for hoping that they will continue to hold tiieir own 
in raising vegetables, flowers and f ni it. 

g 5. We may next consider how far landlords will in 
• t r t interest adjust the size of holdings to 

of landlords tlie real needs of the people. Small holdings 
public °as re- ofteii require more exjKmsive buildings, roads 
gards small and fences, and involve greater trouble and in- 
hoidings. cidcntal expenses of management to the land- 
lord in proportion to their acreage than do large holdings; 
and while a large fanner who has some rich land can turn 
poor soils to gOf)d account, small holdings will not flnurisli 
generally except on gocKi soil*. Their gross rental per acre 
must therefore always l>e at xi higher rate than that of large 
farms. But it is contended that, especially when land is 
heavily burdened by settlements, landlords are uinvilling to 
incur the expense of subfiividing farms, unless tliey see their 
way to rents for small holdings that will give them, in 
addition to high profits on tlieir outlay, a heavy insurance 

1 The interjiretatiou of this tmn varies with hsial conditions and individual 
wants. On i)ernianeTit i)aBture land near a town or an industrial district the 
advantages of small holdings are perhaps at their maximum, and the disad- 
vantages at their minimum. If the laud is arable, it must nut be light, but 
strong, and tlie richer tho better ; and this is especially tho case with boldingH 
so small as to make much use of the spade. If the land is hilly and broken 
the small cultivator loses but little from his want of command of machinery. 
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fund against the chanoe of having to throw the holdings 
together again ; and that the rental for small holdings, and 
especially for those of only a few acres, is extravagantly high 
in many parts of the country. Sometimes the prejudices of the 
landlord and his desire for undisputed autliority make him 
positively refuse to sell or let land to persons who are not in 
harmony with him on social, political or religious questions; 
but it seems certain that evils of this kind ha%’'e always 
been confined to a few districts, and that they are rapidly 
diminishing. 

But they rightly attract much attfjntion. For there is a 
public need for small holdings, as well as large, in every 
district. They increase the number of pct)plo who are 
working in the open air with their heads and their hands: and 
by giving the agricultural lalDOurer a stepping-stone upwanls, 
they tend to prevent him fi'om being compelled to leave agri- 
culture to find some scope for his ambition, and thus check 
the great evil of tlie continued flow of the ablest and bravest 
farm Lids to the towns. 

]Vl Groover veiy small holdings, which can be worked by 
people who have some other occupation, and also ^ ^ 

allotments and large gardens, render great services 
to the State, as well as to those who cultivate them. They 
break the monotony of existence, they give a healthy change 
from indoor life, they offer scope for variety of character and 
for the play of fancy and imagination in the arrangement of 
individual life; they afford a counter attraction to the gix>sser 
and baser pleasures ; they often enable a family to hold 
together that would otherwise have to separate ; under 
favourable conditions they improve considerably the material 
condition of the worker ; and they ditninish the fretting as 
well as the positive loss caused by tlie inevitable interruptions 
of their ordinary work. 

And lastly though peasant proprietorship, as a system, is 
unsuited to the economic conditions of England, to her soil, 
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her climate and the temper of her people, yet there are a few 
There should Peasant proprietors in England who are perfectly 
be no artificial happy ill this condition ; and there are a few 
peasants’ pro- others who would buy small plots of land and 
perties. Would live happily on them, if they could get just 

what they wanted whei-e they wanted it. Their temper is 
such that they do not mind working hard and living sparely, 
provided they need call no one master ; they love quiet and 
dislike excitement ; and they have a great capacity for growing 
fond of land. Reasonable opportunity should be given to 
such people to invest their savings in small plots of land, on 
which they may raise suit«able crops with their own hands; 
and at the very least the present grievous legal charges on the 
transfer of small plots should be diminished^ 

Co-operation migiit seem likely to flourish in agriculture 
Co-operation and to combine the economies of production on a 
in agriculture. scale with many of the joys and the social 

gains of small properties. But it requires habits of mutual 
trust and confidence ; and unfortunately the bravest and the 
boldest, and therefore the most trustful, of the countrymen 


^ evidence before the committee on $maU holdings^ 1906 [Cd 8278J 
discusses very fully tbe advantages and disadvantages of ownership for small 
holders; with apparently a halaiuM) of opinion against ownership. In 1901 
there were in Great Britain 111,0(X) holdings between 1 and 6 acres; 232,000 
between 5 and 50 aoj-es; 150, 0(K) between 50 and 300; and 18,000 above 
300 acres. Small holdingn, and even allotments, increase the number of peoi>le 
who are working in the open air with their heads and their liands : they give 
to the agricultural labourer a stepping-stone upwards, prevent him from being 
compelled to leave agriculture to find some scope for his ambition, and thus 
check the great evil of the continued flow of the ablest and bravest fann lads 
to the to^vn8. They break the monotony of existence, they give a healthy 
change from indoor life, they offer scope for variety of character and for the 
play of fancy and imagination in the arrangement of individual life ; they 
afford a counter attraction to the grosser and baser pleasures; they often 
enable a family to hold together that would otherwise have to separate ; under 
favourable conditbus they improve considerably the material condition of the 
worker; and they diminisli the fretting as well as the positive loss caused by 
the inevitable interruptions of their ordinary work. 
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have always iiioVed to the towns, Denmark, Italy, Germany, 
and lastly Ireland have however led the way in a movement 
which seems full of promise for organized cc^operation in the 
handling of dairy produce, in the making of butter and cheese; 
in buying farmers’ requisites and in selling farnjers’ produce: 
and Britain is following in their wake. The movement is 
however of limited scope : it scarcely touches work in the 
field itself. 

§ 6. Finally a word may bo said as to private and public 
interests with regard to open spaces in towns. 

WakeBeld and the American economists have 

tween public 

taughtms how a sparsely inhabited new district and private 

is enriched by the advent of every new settlor, ^he matter of 

The converse truth is that a closely peopled on 

1 . . . . .111 111 spaces, 

district IS impoverished by everyone who adds a 

now building or raises an old one higlier. The want of air 
and light, of peaceful repose out-of-doors for ail ages and of 
healthy play for children, exhausts the energies of tlie best 
blood of England which is constantly flowing towards our 
large towns. By allowing vacant spaces to bo built on reck- 
lessly we are committing a great blunder from a business 
point of view, since for the sake of a little material wealth 
we are wasting those energies which are the factors of pro- 
duction of all wealth ; and we are sacrificing those ends 
towards which material wealth is only a moans. It is a 
difficult quostioii to decide how far the expense of clearing 
open spaces in land already built on should fall on the 
neighbouring owners; but it seems right that for the future 
every new building erected, save in the open country, should 
be required to contribute in money or in kind towards the 
expenses of open places in its neighbourhood, 
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CHAPTER XL 

GENERAL VIEW OF l>ISTRIBUTIONL 


§ L The arganietii of the preceding ten chapters may 
now be brought to a head. It falls far short of a complete 
solution of the problem l>eforo us : for that involves questions 
relating to foreign trade, to fluctuations of credit and employ- 
ment, and to the influences of associated and eollectiv^e action 
ki its many forms. But yet it extends to the broade^^t and 
deepest induences which govern distribution and exchange. 

To begin with, we have seen that there is a general 
correspondence between the causes that govern the supply 
prices of material aiid of j)ersonal capital : tlie comparison 
motives which induce a man to accumulate ©f conditions 
personal capital in his son\s education, are supply of 
similar to those which control his accumulation ^p^ita^^and 
of material capital for his son. There is a con- 
tinuous transition from the father who works 
and waits in order that he may bequeath to his son a 
rich and firmly-established manufacturing or trading business, 
to one who works and waits in order to support his son wliile 
he is slowly acquiring a thorough medical education, and 
ultimately to buy for him a lucrative practice. Again, there 
is the same continuous transition from him to one who works 
and waits in order that hia son may stay long at school ; and 
may afterwards work for some time almost without pay while 
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learning a skilled trade, instead of being forced to support 
lilmself early in an unskilled occupation, siich as that of an 
errand-boy. For such occupations, because they lead the way 
to no future advance, sometimes offer comparatively high 
wages to young lads. 

It is indeed true that as society is now constituted, the 
only persons, who are very likely to invest much in developing 
the personal capital of a youth^s abilities are his parents : and 
that many :^rvst~rate abilities go for ever uncultivated becauise 
no one, who can develop them, has had any special interest 
in doing so. This fact is very important practically, for its 
effects are cumulative ; that is, the deficiency in edncation of 
one generation is likely to impair the education of the next, 
and that again of the generation which follows it, and so 
on, curnulativt'ly. But it does not give rise, as has been 
supj)ost‘d, to a fundamental difference between material and 
human agents of j)roduction : for it is analogous to tho fact 
that, much good laud is poorly cultivated because those who 
would cultivate it widl liave not access to it. 

Again, since human beings grow up slowly and are slowly 
worn out, and j»arents in choosing an occupation for their 
children must as a rule look forward a whole g(*neration, 
changes in demand take a longer time to work out their full 
effects Wii" supply in the case of liunian agents tlmn of most 
kintlB of material appliances for production ; and a specially 
long period is required in the case of }alK)ur to give full play 
to the economic for*ces which tend to bring about a normal 
adjustment between demand and supply k 

§ Lk The efficiency of luiman agents of production on 

the one hand, and tfiat of material agents on the 
,, *11 • . 1 Busmess men 

oilier, are wtughod against one another and com- weigh the 

their costs j and each tends to be thcTifferent 
applied as fat* it is more efficient than the other industrial 
in proportion to its cost. A chief function of ’ 

1 Comp. IV. V. VI, Tii. and xii. ; and VI. iv. v. and vn. 
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businesa enterprise is to facilitate the free ikction of this 
great principle of substitution. Generally to the public benefit, 
but sometimes in opposition to it, business men are constantly 
comparing the services of machinery, and of labour, and 
again of unskilled and skilled labour, and of extra foremen 
and managers ; they are constantly devising and experiment- 
ing with new arrangements which involve the use of different 
factors of production, and selecting those most profitable to 
themselves ^ 

The efficiency as compared with the cost of almost every 
class of labour, is thus continually being weighed in the 
mnd give balance in one or more branches of production 
princip^e^iof against some other classes of labour: and each 
substitution, of these in its turn against others. This compe- 
tition is primarily “ vertical : ” it is a struggle for the field of 
employment between groups of labour belonging to different 
grades, but engaged in the same branch of production, and 
inclosed, as it were, between the same vertical walla But 
meanwhile “horizontal” competition is always at work, and 
by simpler rnetEods: for, firstly, there is great freedom of 
moy^ment of adults from one business to another within each 
trade; and secondly, parents can generally introduce their 
children into almost any otiier trade of the same grad© with 
their own in their neighbourhood. By means of tliis combined 
vertical and horizontal competition there is an effective and 
closely adjusted balance of payments to services as between 
labour in different grades ; in spite of the facjt that the labour 
in any one grade is mostly recruited oven now from the 
children of those in the same grade®. 

The working of the principle of substitution is thus chiefly 
indirect. When two tanks containing fluid are joined by a 
pipe, the fluid, which is near the pipe in the tank with the 
higher level, will flow into the other, even though it be rather 

1 Compare VI. i. 6, and vii. 2. 

a Compare IV. vi. 6 ; and VI. v. 2, 
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visooua; axxd thus the general levels of the tanks will tend 
to be brought together, though no fluid may flow from the 
further end of the one to the further end of the other ; and 
if several tanks are connected by pipes, the fluid in all 
will tend to the same level, though some tanks have no 
direct connection with others. And similarly the principle 
of substitution is constantly tending by indirect routes to 
apportion earnings to efficiency between trades, and even 
betw^g'l^des, Which are not directly iii contact with one 
another, and which appear at first sight to have no way of 
con^tuig with one another. 

§ 3. There is no breach of continuity as we ascend from 
the unskilled labourer toT the skilled, thence to the foreman, 
to the head of a departnientjPie--the general Butaafi^Ard* 
manager of a large business paid partly by a buamcssmea 
share of the profits, to the junior partner, and them»civc» 
lastly to the head partner of a large private 
business : and in a Joint-stock company there is 
even somewhat of an anti-climax when we pass from the 
directors to the ordinary shareholders, who undertake the 
chief ultimate risks of the business. Nevertheless business 
men, those who undertake business enterprises, are to a 
certfiin extent a class apart. 

For while it is through their conscious agency that the 
principle of substitution chiefly works in Ixdancing on© factor 
of production against another ; with regard to them it has no 
other agency than the indirect influence of their own com- 
petition, So it works blindly, or rather wastefully ; it forces 
many to succumb who might have done excellent work if 
they hod l)een favoured at fiirst : and, in conjunction with the 
law of increasing return, it strengthens those who are strong, 
and hands over the businesses of the weak to those who have 
already obtained a partial monopoly. 

But on the other hand there is also a constant increase 
in the forces wliich tend to break up old monopolies, and 


is less highly 
organfzeo, 
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to offer to Dtten, who have but little capital of their own, 
openings bofch for starting new businesses and for rising into 
posts of command in large public and private concerns ; and 
these forces tend to put business ability in command of the 
capital required to give it scope. 

, On the whole the work of business management is done 
^cheaply — nob indeed as cheaply as it may be in the future 
^when men^s collective instincts, their sense of duty and their 
^pu|jl^ spirit are more fully developed; when society exerts 
^^ifeelf moi'e to develop the latent faculties of those who are 
bom in a humide station of life, and to diminish the secrecy 
of busiTiess ; and when the more wasteful forms of speculation 
and of competition are held in check. But yet it is done 
80 cheaply as to contribute to production more than the 
equivalent of Tts pay. For the business undertaker, like the 
skilled artisan, renders services which s(x;iety needs, and 
which it would probably have to get done at a higher cost 
if he were not there to do themk 

The ablest business men are generally those who get the 
highOvSt profits, and at the same time do their work most 
cheaply ; and it would be as wasteful if society were to give 
their work to inferior people wdu) would undertake to do it 
more cheaply, as it would l)e to give a valuable diamond to be 
cut by a low waged but unskilled cutter. 

The similarity between the causes that determine the 
normal rewards of ordinaiy ability on the one hand, and of 
business }>ower in command of capital on the 
other, does not extend to the fluctuations of 
their current earnings. For the employer stands 
as a buffer between the buyer of goods and all 
the various classes of labour by which they are 

1 We postpone a criticism of the contention of the socialists that it woukl 
be better for the Btato to take the work into its own hands and hire business 
managers to conduct it : and we postpone a study of those forms of specula- 
ti<«i and commercial comi^etition which are not beneficial to society, and 
perhaps aie even harmfuL 


Con|ra^ta 
l^tween 
fluctuations 
of current 
profits and 
wages. 
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iimda. He receives the whole price of the one and pajs the 
whole price of the others. The fluctuations of his profits 
go with fluctuations of the prices of the things he sells, 
and " are more §|;,teisiv6 : while those of the wages of his 
omplojees come later and are less extensive. Tlie earnings 
at any particular time of his capital and ability are some* 
times large, but sometimes also a negative quantity ; whereas 
those of the ability of his employees are never very large, 
and are never a negative quantity. The wage-receiver is 
likejy to yuffer much when out of work ; but that is because 
he hiis no Reserve, not because he is a wage-receiver*. 

g 4. lietoming to the point of view of the second chapter 
of this Jkiok, we may call to mind the 
which the various agents of production stanci to‘ bne another. 
On the one hand they are often rivals for em- agents 
ployraent ; any one that is more "^Iflcient than 
another in proportion to its cost tending to be source of 
substituted for it, and thus limiting the demand 
price for the other. And on the other hand another, 
they all constitute the field of employment for efich other : 
there is no field of employment for any one, except in so far 
m it is provided by the others : the national dividend which 
is the joint product of all, and which increases with the supply 
of each of them, is also the sole source of demand for each 
of them. 

Thus an increaaa o£ juatarial capital causes it 1o push its 
way into ijiew ua<is ; and though in so doing it may occasion- 
ally diminish the field of employment for manual labour in a 
few trades, yet on the whole it will very much 
increase the demand for manual labour and all increase 

Oi csloi^sslI 

other agents of production. For it will much enriches th© 
increase the national dividend, which is the employment 
common source of the demand for all ; and since labour. 


1 Compare VI. iv. $, 
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by its inormsed competition for employment it will have 
forced down the rata of interest, therefore the joint product 
of a dose of capital and labour will now be divided more in 
favour of labour than before. Thus, the chief benefit which 
capital confers upon labour is not by opening out to it new 
employments, but by increasing the joint product of land, 
labour and capital (or of land, labour and waiting), and by 
reducing the share of that product which any given amount 
of capital (or of waiting) can claim as its reward 

§ 5. In discussing the influence which a change in the 
supply of work of any one industrial group exerts on the 
field of employment for other kinds of labour, there was no 
need to raise the question whether the increase 
of work came from an increase in 
or in the efticiency of those in the group : for 
that question is of no direct concern to the 
others. In either case there is the same ad- 
dition to the national dividend : in either case 
comjietition will compel them to force themselves 
to the same extent into uses in which their marginal utility is 
lower ; and will thus lessen to the same extent the share of 
the joint product which they are able to claim in return for 
a given amount of work of a given kind. 


Increase 
In number 
or efficiency 
of any g^roup 
of workers 
iin relation 
to wages of 
themselves 
and others. 


1 The new demand for labour will partly take the form of the opening*ont 
of new undertakings which hitherto could not have paid their way. It will, 
for instance, lead to the making of railways and waterworks in districts which 
are not very rich, and which would have continued to drag their goods along 
rough roads, and draw up their water from wells, if people had not been able 
and willing f.o support labour while making railway embankments and water 
conduits, and to wait for the fruits of their investment long and for a relatively 
low reward. 

Another part of this new demand for labour will come from the makers ol 
new and more expensive machinery in all branches of production. For when 
it is said that machinery is substituted for labour, this means that one class of 
lalwiur combined with much waiting is substitute^l for anotlier combined with 
less waiting : and for this reason alone, it would be impossible to substitute 
capital for labour in general, except indeed locally by the importation ol 
capital from other places. 
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But th© question is of vital importance to the members 
of that group. Bor, if the change is an increase of one-tenth 
in their average ©fBcienoy, then each ten of them -will have 
as high an aggregate income as each eleven of them would 
have if their numbers had increased by one-tenth, their 
efpciency remaining unchanged. 

This dependence of the wages of each group of workers on ^ 
the numbers and efficiency of others is a special case of the ' 
general rule that the environment jpr glays a 

part at least coordinate with a man^s energy and ability in 
governing that net product to which his wages ever approxi- 
mate under the influence of competition. \ 

the net product to which the normal Vages of any group 
of workers approximate, must be estimated on the assumption 
that production has t»een pushed to that limit at which the 
output" can be just marketed with normal profits, but not 
more : and it must be estimated with reference to a worker of 
normal efficiency whose additional output repays the employer 
with normal profits, but not more. (Something must be added 
to or subtracted from this net product to find the normal 
wages of a worker whose €»fficiency is more or less than 
normal.) The time chosen must be one of normal prosperity ; 
and when the supplies of different kinds of labour are 
relatively appropriate. Bor instance if the building trade 
is exceptionally depressed, or exceptionally prosperous : or 
if its development is checked by an inadequate supply of 
bricklayers or carpenters, while the supply of other classes 
of building operatives is superabundant, then the occasion 
is one which does not affbixl a convenient opportunity for 
estimating the relations of net product to normal wages of 
either bricklayers or carpenters. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

THE INFLUENCE OF PROGRESS ON VALUE. 

§ I, Tins field of employment which any place offers for 

labour and capital depends firstly on its natural 
The field of n .1 e 4. • 

employment rq^sources ; secondly, on the power or turning 

fabour^*** them to good account, derived from its progre^ss 
in knowledge and in social and industrial organi- 
zation ; and thii^ly, on the acce‘ss that it has to markets in 
which it can sell those things of which it has a superfluity* 
The importance of this last condition is often underrated; but 
it stands out prominently when we look at the history oi new 
countries. 

It is commonly said that wherever there is abundance of 

]and to be had free of rent, and the climate 

is not unhealthy, the real earnings of lalK>ur and 

the interest on capital must both he high. But 
Wfiich have no . , 1 . 

a ^od access to this IS only partially true. liie early colonists ot 

theoidworid^ Americ^i lived very haixiJy. Nature gave them 
wood and meat almost frt^e ; but they had very 

few of the comforts and luxunes of life. And even now there 

» 

,.^'^are, esjH^cialiy in South America and Africa, many places to 
wliich Nature has been abundantly gentjrous, which are never- 
theless shunned by labour and capital, because they have no 
nwly communications with the rest of tlie world. On the 
other hand high rewards may he offered to capital and labour 
by a mining district in the midst of an alkaline desert, when 
once communications have been opened up witii the outer 
world, or again by a trading centre on a barren sea-coast; 
though, if limited to their own resources, they could support 
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but a scanty population, and that in aV)ject poverty. ^ And the 
splendid markets which the Old World has offered to the 
products of the Kew, since the growth of steam -comm uni- 
cation, have rendered North America and Australia the 
richest large fields f(>r the employment of capital and labour 
that there liave ever been. 

But after all tlie chief cause of the modern prosperity of 
new countries lies in the markets that the old ^ ^ 

world offers, not for goods delivered on the spot, offe" 
but for promises ^o deliver gooils at a distant o^thefutSefn* 
date. A handful of colonists having assumed comes of a new 
rights of perpetual property in vast tracts of 
rich land, are anxious to reap in their own generation its 
future fruits ; and as they cannot <lo this directly, they do it 
indirectly, by selling in return for tlie ready gocnls of the old 
world promises to pay inucli larger quantities of tliC goods 
that their own soil will produce in a future 
generation. In one fonu or another they inort- sequent inBux 
gage tlu'ir new property to the old world at capital mto 
a very higli rate of interest. Bngixshinen and 
otln*rs, wlio liavo accumulated tlie means of present enjoy- 
ment, hasten to barter tlicm for larger promises in the future 
than th(*y can get at hurn(‘ : a va^t .stream of capital flows 
to the new country, and its arrival there raises the rate of 
wages very high. The new capital filters but slowly towards 
the outl ying districts : it is so scarce there, and so many 
persons are (‘ager to have it, that it has often commanded for a 
long time two per cent, a month, from which it has fallen by 
gradual stages down to six, or perhaps even five per cent., a 
year. 

For the settler’s being full of enterfirise, and seeing their 
way to acquiring private title-deeds to property nomine' 

that will shortly be of groat value, eager to wagea very 
become independent undertakers, and if possible 
employers of others ; so wage-earners have to be attracted by 
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high wages, which are paid in a great measure out of the com- 
modities borrowed from the old world on mortgages, or in 
other ways. It is, howevOr, difficult to estimate exactly the real 
rate of wages in outlying parts of new countries. The 
ar^icked men with a natural bias towards adventure ; hardy, 
resolute, and enterprising; men in the prime of life, who do 
not know what illness is; and the strain of one kind and 
another which they go through, is more than the average 
English, and much more than the average European labourer 
could sustain. There are no poor among them, because there 
are none who are weak : if anyone becomes ailing, he is forced 
to retire to some more thickly-peopled place where there is 
less to he earned, but where also a quieter and less straining 
life is possible. Their earnings are very high if reckoned iii 
money ; but they have to buy at very high prices, or altogether 
dispense with, many of tlic comforts and luxuries which they 
would have obtained freely, or at low prices, if they had lived 
in more settled placets. It is however true that many of 
these things are of but little real utility, and can be easily 
foregone, where no one has them and no one expects them. 

, As population increases, the best situations being already 
^ occupied, nature gives generally less return of 

on th^gh^the P^oducc to liha .imwgiiMd eflTort of the culti- 

Law of Di- vators ; and this tends a little to lower wages, 
miniahing Rc- . , , it t . 

turn may not 13ut even in agncuituTe the Law of Increasing 

atrongiy^ Ileturn is constantly contending with that of 
Diminishing lieturn, and many of the lands 
whicli were neglecte<l at firet, give a generous response to 
careful cultivation ; and meanwhile the develop|]uei;tt of romh 
and railroads, and the growjh^ of varied markets and 
industries, render possible innumerable ©congtijoies in pro- 
duction. Thus the actions of the Laws of Ifihfeasing and 
Diminishing lieturn appear pretty well balanced, sometimeB 
the one, sometimes the other being the stronger. There is 
no reason so far why the wages of laliour (of a given effici- 
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Bucy) should fall. For if, taking one thing with another, the 
Law of Production is that of Constant Betum, there will be 
no change in the reward to be divided between a dose of 
capital and lal)our ; that is, between capital and labour work* 
ing together in the same proportions as before. And^ since 
the rate of interest has fallen, the share which capital takes of 
this stationary joint reward is less than before ; and therefore 
the amount of it remaining for labour is greater*. 

But whether the L;aw of production of commodities be 
one of Constant Return or not, that of the pro- 

. -Ill 11 . (» mflux of . 

duction of new title-deeds to land is one of capital be- 

rapidly Diniinisning Return. The influx of ™ '] 

foreign capital, though perhaps as great as ever, and wages tend* 
becomes less in proportion to the population • ® * 

wages are no longer paid largely with commodities borrowed 
from the old world : and this is the chief reason of the sub- 
sequent fail in Real Efficiency wagcis ; that is, in the neces- 
saries, comforts and luxuries of life which can be earned by 
work of a given efficiency. But there are two other causes 
tending to lower average daily wages measured in money. 
The first i.s, that as the comforts and luxuries of civilization 
increase, the average efficiency of labour is lowered by the 
influx of immigrants of a less stunly character than the earlier 
settlers. And the second is, that many of these new comforts 
and luxuries do not enter directly into money wage, but are 
an addition to it“. 

1 Of course tlu‘ aggregate share of capital may have increased. For 
instance, while labour has doubled capital may have quadrupled, and the rate 
of interest may be tu o-thirds of what it was ; and tlien, though each dose of 
capital gets a lower reward by one-third, and leaves for labour a larger 
share of the joint product of a dose of capita! and labour, the aggregate share 
of capital will have risen in the ratio of eight to three. Much of the argument 
of Mr Henry George’s Froffreas mid Poverty is vitiated by his having over- 
looked this distinction. 

® We took account of them when arriving at the conclusion that the action 
of the liaw of Increasing Beturn would on the whole conntervail that of 
Diminishing Betum : and we ought to count them in at their full value when 
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§ 2. The influence which access t/O distant markets exerts 
on the gix>wth of the National Dividend has been conspicu- 
ous in the history of England also. 

For more than a hundred years she has pursued with 

energy those manufacturing industries which 

exchange^^^ Increasing Return to increasing capital 

manufactu^s^ and labour. She has exported goods that are 

obey the Law made lliC more easily, the larger the scale on 

^hich they ar*^ pro<luced, in exchange for some 

raw produce that couhl not be easily raised in 

^ her own climate, ami for some grain and meat wliieh she 

V'ould not have produced for herself, except by ji cultivation 

of her land so intensive as to call the Law of Diminislnng 

Return strongly into operation. For a long time lier exports 

met with little eflective competition. I^ut as the century 

wore on, other nations developed tlieir manufactiuvs, and 

Englishmen are no long(‘r a)>lo to get in return 

aUy ^osf ^ calico as much of the products 

partial mono- backward countries as before. At one time 
poly 

they could get for the calico nearly as much as 

would have the same cost of production in that backward 

country as a similar bale ; and every improvement in Englan(r.s 

art^s of manufacture would have increased consitlerably tlie 

amount of foreign g<K»rl.s she coukl have brought back in 

return for the prmluct of a given quantity of 

but httie sofar labour and capital. l>ut now every im- 

asforeign trade proveiiient ill manufacture spi'cads itself quickly 
is concerned i irr i i i • • t 

from improve- Over the \\ estcm world, and causes additional 

S'acturT bales of cotton to be otlered to backwaid coun- 
tries at p cheaper and still cheaper jute. Those 


tracing the changes in Real wages. Many historians have compared wages at 
different epochs with exclnsive reference those things which have ulwaya 
been in common consumption. Rut from the nature of the case, it is just 
these tilings to which the Ijuw of IXiminiahmg Retuni applies ; and which tend 
to become scarce as poimlation increases. The view thus got is one-sided and 
misleading in its general €*ffect. 
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coimtries gain much, while England herself gains hut little 
from the improvement and the cheapening of the manufacture 
of the goods that she sends them. 

And she fares even worse with the goods that she sends to 
other manufacturing countries and especially to America. 
The amount of wheat which can Ini bought in Illinois with a 
ton of steel cannot be more than the province of as much 
capital and labour as would make a ton of sU^l in Illinois by 
the new processes ; and therefore it has fallen in the same 
proportion as the efficiency of English and American labour 
in making steel has increased. It is for this reason, as well 
as because of the heavy tariffis levied on her goods by many 
count nea, that in spite of England’s large trade, the progress 
of invention in the in anu fact u ring arts has added less than 
might have been otherwise expected to lier rtml National 
Income or Dividend. 

It is no slight gain that she can make cheaply clothes 
and furniture and otlier commodities for her own use : but 
those improvements in the arts of manufacture which she 
lias shared with other nations, have not directly increased 
the amount of raw produce wliioh .she can obtain from other 
countries with the jiroduct of a given quantity of her own 
capital and laboui\ Probably mor<^ than three-fourtlis of the 
whole benefit she has derived from the progi'ess of manu- 
facture during tlie present century has been 3^^ 
ihrough its indirect influences in lowering the much from the 
cost of transport of men and goods, of water and t^nTnsp^o^rt^of^ 
light, of electricity and news; for the fkuninant various kinds 
economic fact of our owm age is the development not of 
the Manufacturing, }>ut of the Transport industries. It 
is these that are growing most rapidly in aggregate volume 
and in individual jiower, and wdiich are giving rise to 
most anxious questions as to the tendencies of large capitals 
to turn the forces of economic freedom to the destruction 
of that freedom : but, on the other hand, it is they also which 
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have done by far the most towards increasing England’s 
wealtii* 

One effect of this cheapening of transport has been that, 

while a century ago the goods which England gained by 

fomgn trade were chiefly the luxuries of the well-to4o, they 

now consist largely of bulky commodities and especially wheat 

and other kinds of simple food. And thus 

toid^espcclaiiy although England’s gains from her foreign trade 

on the prices of have been increasing quite in pro- 

common food. , ... , 

portion to the great increase in its volume, the 
additions which it has made to the real purchasing power of 
the wages of the working classes have been very great and 
constantly increasing. 

§ 3. The influence, which the improvement of the means 
Influence of transport has exerted in this 

progress on the direction, has been aided by two great changes, 
olfsomc leading The first is the adoption of Ft:ee Tnule in the 
jA commodities: middle of this century; and the second is the 
VIZ. gram, subsequent development of the Mississippi valley 
and the Ear West of America, which aw especially suited for 
growing the grain and the meat, that constitute the chief 
food of the English working man. 

The only parts of America that were thickly peopled fifty 
years ago were ill-suited for growing wheat ; and the cost of 
carrying it great distances by land was prohibitive. Tiie 
labour value of wheat — that is the amount of labour which will 
purchase a peck of wheat — was then at its highest point, and 
now is at its lowest. It would appear that agricultural wages 
have been generally below a peck of wheat a day ; but that 
in the first half of the eighteenth century they were about a 
peck, in the fifteenth a peck and a half or perhaps a little 
more, while now they are two or three pecks ^ 

1 Bogerg' estimates for the Middle Ages are higher: but he seems to have 
taken the wages of the more favoured part of the population as representative 
of the whole. In the Middle Ages, even after a fairly good harvest, the 
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It is true that, where population is very sparse, nature 
supplies grass and therefore animal food almost 
gratis; and in South America beggars pursue 
their calling on horseback. During the Middle Ages however 
the population of England was always dense enough to give 
a considerable labour value to meat, though it was of poor 
quality \ A century ago very little meat was eaten by the 
working classes ; while now, though its price is a little higher 
than it was them, they probably consume moi’c of it, on tbe 
average, than at any other time in English history. 

Turning next to the rent of house room, we find that 
ground-rents in towns have risen, both extensively 

house room, 

and intensively. Eor an increasing part of the 
population is living in houses on which ground -rents at an 
urban scale have to be paid, and that scale is rising. But 
house rent proper, that is what remains of the total rent after 
deducting the full rental value of the ground, is probably 
little, if at all, liigher than at any previous time for similar 
accommodation ; fur tlie rate of profits on the turnover which 
is earned by capital engaged in building is now low, and the 
labour cost of Vmilding materials has not much altered. And 
it must be rememl>ered that those who pay the high town 
rents get in return the amusements and other advantages of 
modem town life, which many of them would not be willing 
to forego for the wike of a much greater gain than their total 
rent. 

wrjieat wfts of a lower quality tliau the ordinary wheat of to-day ; while after 
a bad harvest uineh of it was so musty that now-a-days it would not be eaten 
at all ; and the wheat seldom became bread without paymg a high monopoly 
charge to th€^ mill belonging to the lord of the nmnor. 

1 For cattle, though only about a fifth as heavy as now, had very large 
frames r their flesh was chiefly in -those parts from which the coarsest joints 
com© ; and since they were nearly starved in the winter and fed up quic^y on 
the summer grass, the meat contained a large percentage of water, and lost a 
great paii of its weight in cooking. At the end of the summer they were 
slaughtered and salted: and salt was dear. Fven the well-to-do scarcely 
tasted fresh meat during the winter. 
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The labour value of wood, though lower than at the 
beginning of the century, is higher than in the Middle Ages ; 
but that of mud, brick or stone walls lias not much changed ; 
while that of iron — to say nothing of glass — has fallen nuich. 

And indeed the popular belief that liouse rent proper has 
risen, appears to be due to an irnpei*fect acquaintance with 
the way in whicli our forefatliers were really housed. The 
modern suburban artisan’s cottage conbains sleeping accom- 
modation far superior to that of the gentry in the Middle 
Ages ; ami the working classes had then no oilier beds than 
loose straw, reeking with vermin, and resting on damp mud 
floors. jBut even these w^ere probably less unwholesome, 
when bare and sharoii l>et\veen human beings and live stock, 
than when an attempt at respectability covered them wdth 
ru.shes, which 'were nearly alw'.nys \ile with long accumulated 
refuse. It is undeniable that tlie housing of the very poorest 
classes in our towns now is destructive both of body and 
soul ; and that with our present knowledge and jvsources we 
have neither cause nor excuse for allowing it to continue. 
And it is true that in earlier times bad liousing was in so far 
a less evil than now, as those wdio were badly housed by night 
had abundant fre.sh air by day. But a long series of I'ecords, 
ending with the evidence of Lord Shaftesbury and others 
before the recent (Jomuiission on the ITousing of the Poor, 
establishes the fact that all the horrors of the worst dens of 
modern London had their count eipart in w>^()rse horrors of the 
lairs of th(^ lowest stratum of society in every pre\ious age. 

Puel, like grass, is often a free gift of nature to a sparse 
population; and during the Middle Ages the 
cottagers could generally, though not always, get 
the little brushw^ood lire needed to keep them warm as they 
huddled together round it in huts which had no chimney 
through wdiich the heat could go to waste. But as population 
increased the scarcity of fuel pressed heavily on the 'working 
classes, and would have arrested England’s progress altogether, 
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water, 


had not coal l)een ready to take the place of wood as fuel for 
domestic purposes, as well as for smelting iron. It is now so 
cheap that even the comparatively |x>or can keep themselves 
warm indoors without living in an unwholesome ami stupefy- 
ing atmOvSphere. 

This is one of the great services that coal has wrought 
for modern civilization. Another is to pro\dde 
cheap under-clothing, \vithout which cleanliness 
is impossible for the masses of the people in a cf)]tl climate : 
and that is pf*rhaps tlje chi(d‘ of the beoelits that England has 
gained from the direct application of machinery to making 
cosnmoditios for her own use. Anotlier, and not less im- 
portant service, is to provide abundant water, 
even in large towns’; and aiiotlier to supply, 
with the aid of mineral oil, that cheap and artificial light 
which is n(HHlt‘d not only for some of man's work, 
but, what is of liigher moment, for the good use of 
his evening leisure. To this grou}> of rofpiisites for a civilized 
life, derived from coal on the one baml, and modern means of 
transport on the otlnu’, we must add, as Las just been noticed, 
the ch(‘ap and thorougli means of comiminieation news and 
of news and thought by steam-press<‘s, by steam travel, 
carried letters ami steum made facilities for travel. 

g 4. AVe have seen that the National Dividend is at 
<moc the aggregate net product of, and the sole influence 
source of payment for, all the agents of pro- of progress on 
duction within the country ; that the larger it i^? the chief a- 
the larg<‘r, egher things being ecjual, -sviirbe the 
share of eacli agent of production, and that an 
increase in the supjdy of an^^^gent will generally lower its 
price, to the benefit of other fronts. 


^ 3Vmuti\e aiipliauces ^\iU bring^ water from high grotind to a few public 
fountains, but the oiniiipresimt water supiily wliicli both in its coining and its 
going performs essential services for cleanlmoss and sanitation, W'ould be im- 
possible without coal -driven steam-pumps and coal-made iron pipes. 
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* This general principle is specially applicable to the case 

it ha« some- land. An increase in the amount or pro- 
times lowered ductiveness of the land that supplies any market 
English agri- redounds in the first instance to the l>enefit of 
cultural land, Capitalists and worker’s who are in pos- 

session of other agents of production for the same market. 
And the influence on values which has been exerted in the 
modern ago by the new means of transport is nowhere so 
conspicuous as in the history of land ; its value rises with 
©very improvement in its communications with markets in 
which its" produce can be sold, and its value falls^wltH every 
new access to its own markets of produce from more distant 
places. 

But anything that promotes the prosperity of the people 
promotes also in the long run that of the land- 
cuUum°^a^tfd ” lords of the soil. It is true that English rents 
urban land vcry fast when, at the beginning this 

century, a series of bad iiarvests struck down a 
people that could not import their food ; but a rise so caused 
could not from the nature of the case have gone very much 
further. And the adoption of free trade in corn in the middle 
of the century, followed by the expansion of American wheat- 
fields, is rapidly raising the real value of the land urban and 
rural taken together ; that is, it is raising the amount of the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life which can be pur- 
chased by the aggregate rental of ail the landowners urban 
and rural taken together ^ 

1 It Beeme that th« agricultaral (money) rent of England doubled between 
1795 and 1815, and then fell by a third till 1822 ; after that timo it lias been 
alternately riNiiig and falling ; and it is now about 45 or 60 'millions as agaiuBt 
60 or 55 millions about the year 1873, when it was at its highest. It was 
about 80 millions in 1810, 10 millions in 1770, and 6 milUons in 1600. Bat the 
rental of urban land in England is now rather greater tlian the rent of 
agricultural land ; and in order to estimate the full gain of the landlords from 
the expansion of population and general progress, we must reckon in the 
values of the land on which there are now railroads, mines, docks, &c. Taken 
all together, the money rental of England’s soil is probably twice as high, and 
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§ 5, Political Arithmetic may be said to hare begun in ^ 
England in the seventeenth oentuiy ; and from 
that time onwards w© find a constant and nearly 
steady increase in the amount of accumulated 
we^® jper head of the population. 

This increase of capital per head tended to diminish its 

n ^rginal utility, and therefor© the rat© o| in^rest and has lower* 

on new investments : but not uniformly, because proper- 

, , , tionate though 

there were meanwhile great variations in the not its total ip - 

demand for capital, both for political and military 

and for industrial purposes. Thus the rate of interest which 

was vaguely reported to l>e 10 per cent, during a great part 

of the Middle Ages, had sunk to 3 per cent, in the earlier 

half of the eighteenth century; but the immense industrial 

and polit/ical demand for capital raised it again, and it was 

relatively high during the gr<^at war. It fell as soon as the 

political drain had ceased ; but it rose again in the middle of 

this centuiy, when railways and the development of the 

Western States of America and of Australia made a great 

new demand for capital, Tlicse new demands liave not 

slackened; but the rate of interest is again falling fast, in 

consequence of the great recent accumulations of wealth in 

England, on the Continent, and above all in America. 

§ G, The growth of general enlightenment and of a seiis^ ^ 
of re8f)onsibility towards the young has turned a 
great deal of the increasing wealth of the nation lative fan in 
from investment as Material capital to invest- ^ralnedabmty^ 
ment as Personal capital. There h.ii& resulted a 
largely increased supply of trained abilities, which has much 
increased the National Dividend, and raised the average 
income of the whole people ; but it has taken away from these 

its Beal rental three or four times as high, as it was when tlie com laws were 
rei>eale4. 

Progress may lower the value of the apx>liances of production, when this 
can be separated from that of their sites ; but not of such things as railways, 
when the value of their sites is reckoned in. See Principles VI. xu. 7. 

M, 12 
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trained abilities much of that scarcity value which they used 
to possess, and has lowered their earnings not indeed absolute- 
ly, but relatively to the general advance ; and it has ciiused 
many occupations, which not long ago were accounted skilled, 
and which are still spoken of as skilled, to rank with unskilled 
labour as regards wages. 

A striking instance is that of writing. It is true that 
many kinds of office work require a rare combination of high 
mental and moral qualities ; but almost any one can be easily 
taught to do the work of a copying clerk, and j)robably there 
will soon l>e few men or women in England who cannot write 
fairly well. When all can write, the work of copying, which 
used to earn higher wages than almost any kind of manual 
labour, will rank among unskilled trades'. 

Again, a new branch of industiy is often difficult simply 
because it is unfamiliar ; and men of great force 
old and fami- aro ro(juired to <lo work, which can bo 

liar skilled oc- done bv men of ordinary capacity or even by 

cupations tend i J ‘^11 

to fall relative- womeii and children, when the track has once 

ly to those m beaten : its wages aro high at first, 

but tliey fall as it Viecomes familiar. And this 

has caused the rise of average wages to be underrated, liecause 

it so happens tliat many of the statistics, which seem typical 

of general niovemcats of wages, are taken from trades wliich 

were comjiai-atively new a generation or two ago, and are 

now within the grasp of men of much less real ability than 

those who jiioneered tlie way for thein'^. 

^ In fact the tetter kinds of artisun work educate a man more, and will be 
better paid tlmn tliose kinds of cleik’s work winch call for neither judgment 
nor responsibility. And, as a rule, tlie best thing that an artisan can do for 
his son is to bring him up to do thoroughly the work that lies at his hand, so 
that he may understand the mechanical, chemical or other scientific iniiiciples 
that lK‘ar upon it; and may enter into the spirit of any new' improvement that 
may be made in it. If his son should prove to have gi>od natural abilities, he 
is far more likely to rise to a high position in the world from the bench of an 
artisan than from the desk of a clerk. 

^ Corap. Book IV. Ch. vi §§ 1, ‘2; and Ck. ix. esiMjciaUy § 8. As the trade 
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The consequence of such changes as these is to increase 
the number of those employed in occupations which are 
called skilled, whether the term is now properly applied or 
not : and tliis constant increase in the riumbei*s of workers in 
the higher classes of trades has caused the average of all 
lal}our to rise much faster than the average of representative 
wages in each trade’. 

In the middle ages, though some men of great ability 
remained artisfins all their lives, and became artists ; yet as 
a clfi/SS the ariisans ranked more nearly with the 
unskilled labourers than they do now. At the 
beginning of the now industrial era a hundred 
years ago the ariisaris had lost much of Iheir old artistic 
traditions and liad not yet acquired that teclinical command 
over their instruments, that certainty and facility in the exact 
jHn*fonnance of difficult tasks which l>eIong to the modern 
skilled artisan ; and obs(‘rvers early in tliis century were 
struck by the social gulf that was being ojiened out in their 

progreBHoSi iniprovtineiits in inacbinery are sure to lighten the strain of ae- 
couiphsliuig an} given task ; and therefore to lower task wages rai>idly. But 
meanwhile the pace of the inachineiy, and the quantity of it jmt under the charge 
of each woikcr, may he increased so much that the total strain involved in the 
<ia}’K work is greater than hefoie. On this subject employers and employed 
frequently differ. It is for instance certain that Tune wages liavo risen in the 
textile trades; hut the employi's aver, in contradiction to the employers, that 
the strain imposed on them lias iiicrea.sed more ilian in proportion ; that is, 
that Efficiency wages have fallen. In this controversy wages have been 
estimated in mone}' ; hut wdien account is taken of the increase in the 
pni'chasiug power of money there is no doubt that Ileal Efficiency-wages have 
risen. 

1 This may he made clearer hy an example. If there are 500 men in gi'ade 
A earning a week, 4<X) in grade B eanung ‘i5f. and 100 in grade C earning 
40.'j. the average wages of tlie liXX) men are If after a time 3<X) from gradie 
A have passed on to grade B, and ^100 from graxle B to grade C, the wages in 
each gi'ade remaining stationary, then the avei.igo w^agea of the wdiole 
thousand men will be about 28.1. 6d. And even if the rate of wages in each 
grade had meanwhile fallen 10 xier cent., the average wages of all would still 
l>e aliout 25.V. 6«J., that is would have risen more than 25 per cent. Neglect 
of such facts as these, as Mr Giifen has pointed out, is apt to cause great 
errors. 
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oWu gexieriBktion botween th6 artisan and the unskillBd laboursr. 

This social change was a consequence partly of 
to^Mc^of^n- the increase of the wages of the artisan, which 
»kilied labour ^ about double those of the unskilled 

"ning of the labourer ; and partly of the same cause that 
century: secured him his high wages, that is the great 

increase in the demand for highly skilled labour, especially in 
the metal trades, and the consequent rapid absorption of the 
strongest characters among the labourers and their children 
into the ranks of the artisans; for the breaking down, just 
at that time, of the old exclusiveness of the artisans, had made 
them less than before an aristocracy by birth and more than 
. ^ ^ before au aristocracy by worth. But about a 

but now thftt _ . 

tendency is re- generation ago, as has just been explained, some 
versed. simpler forms of skilled trjules began to 

lose their scarcity value, as their novelty wore off; and at the 
same time continually increasing demands began to be made 
on the ability of those in some trades, that are traditionally 
ranked as unskilled. The luivvy for instance, and even the 
agricultural labourer, liavo often I.0 be trusted with expensive 
and complicated machinery, which a little while ago was 
thought to belong only to the skilled trades, and the Real 
wages of these two representative occupations are rising 
fast'. 

Again, there are some skilled and responsible occupations, 
such as those of the head heaters and rollers in iron works, 
which require great physical strength, and involve much 
discomfort : and in them wages are very high. For the 


1 The rise of wages of agncoltural labourers would be more striking than 
it is, did not the spread of modern notions to agricultural districts cause many 
of the ablest children born there to leave the fields for the railway or the 
workshop, to become policemen, or to act as carters or porters in towns. 
Perhaps there is no stronger evidence of the benefits of mcMlern education and 
economic progress than the fact that those who are left behind in the fields, 
though having less than an average share of natural abilities, are yet able to 
earn much higher Keal wages than their fathers. 
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temper of the age makes those who can do high class work, 
and can earn good wages easily, refuse to undergo hardship, 
except for a very high reward. 

§ 7. We may next consider the changes in the relative 
wages of old and young men, of women and children. 

The conditions of industry change so fast that long expe- 
rience is in some trades almost a disadvantage, 
and in many it is of far less value than a quick- utive fall in 
ness in taking hold of new ideas and adapting wage* of 
one^s haV)its to new conditions. In these tnules 
an elderly man finds it diflicult to get employment except 
when trade is brisk, at all events if he is a member of a 
union which will not allow him to work for less than the full 
wages of the district. Tii any case he is likely to earn less 
after he is fifty years old than before he is thirty ; and the 
knowledge of this is tempting artisans to follow the example 
of unskilled labourers, whose natural inclination to marry 
early lias always been encouraged by the desire that their 
family expenses may begin to fall off before their own wages 
begin to shrink. Trades-unions are afraid that abuses might 
creep in if they allowed men “with grey hairs to compete 
for employment at less than full wages ; but many of them 
are coming to see that it is to their own interest, as it 
certainly is to that of the community, that such men should 
not be forced to be idle. 

A second and even more injurious tendency of the same 
kind is that of the wages of children to rise 

^ and a rise in 

relatively to those of their parents. Machinery the wagres of 
has displaced many men, but not many boys ; 
the customary restrictions which excluded them from some 
trades are giving way ; and these changes, together with the 
spread of education, while doing good in almost every other 
direction, are doing harm in this that they are enabling boys, 
and even girls, to set their parents at defiance and start in 
life on their own account. 
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The wages of women are for similar reasons rising fast 

and or women those of men. And this is a great 

gain in so far as it tends to develop their 
faculties ; but an injury in so far as it' tempts them to neglect 
their duty of building up a true home, and of investing their 
efforts in the Personal c<ipital of their children’s character and 
abilities. 

§ 8. The relative fall in the incomes to be earned by 
moderate ability, however carefully traint^d, is 
of^cxcTptiona* accentuated by the rise in those that are obtained 
pnma arc ris- })y many men of ex traonl inary ability. There 
never was a time at which moderately good oil 
paintings sold more cheaply than now, and there never was a 
time at which first-rate paintings sold so dearly. A business 
man of average ability and average gocnl fortune gets now a 
lower rate of profits on his capital than at any previous time ; 
while yet the operations, in w^hich a man exceptionally 
favoured by genius and good luck can take part, are so 
extensive as to enable him to amass a huge fortune with a 
rapidity hitherto unknowm. 

The causes of this change are chiefly two ; firstly, the 
general growth of W’ealth ; and secondly, the 
two^auses development of new facilities for commuui 5 ;,ation, 
by which men, who have once attained a com- 
manding jHJsition, are enabled to apply their constiaictive or 
speculative genius to undertakings vaster, and extending over 
a wider area, than, ever before. 

It is the first cause, almost alom*, that enables some bar- 
of which one risters to command \ ery high fees ; for a rich 
To^ne on*profes- whose reputation, or fortune, or both, are 

sjonai in- at Stake will scarcely count any price too high to 
comes, secure the services of the best man he can get : 

and it is this again that enables jockeys and painters and 
musicians of exceptional ability to get very high prices. In 
ail these occupations the highest incomes earned in our own 
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generation are the highest that the world has yet seen. But 
BO long as the numt>er of persons who can be reached by a 
human voice is strictly limited, it is not very likely that any 
singer will make an advance on the JBl 0,000, said to have been 
earned in a season by Mrs Billington at the beginning of this 
century, nearly as great as that which the business leaders 
of the present generation have made on those of the last. 

For the two causes have co-operated to put enonnous 
power and wealth in the hands of those business 
men of our own generation who have had first- f^uy with re- 
rate genius, and have been favoured by fortune, ffard to busi- 

^ ^ ness incomes. 

This IS most (conspicuous in Amenca, where 

several men w)io began life p<X)r, have amassed more than 

.£10,000,000 each. It is t.rue that a great part of these gains 

have come, in some cases, from the w^recks of the lival 

speculators who had been worsted in the race. But in othei's, 

as for instance, tiiat of the late Mr Yanderbill, they were 

eanud mainly by the supreme economizing force of a great 

const ructivfi genius Avorking at a new and lfirg(^ problem with 

a free hand : and Mr V anderbilt probably saved U> the people 

of the Xdiited States more tlian he accumulated himself. 

§ 9, But these fortunes are exceptional The diffusioirj 
of knowledge, the improvement of education, the progress 
growTli of prudent habits anumg the masses of improving the 
the piiople, and the opportunities which llio new the g^at b^o^dy 
meth(xls of business offer for tke safe investment working: 

classes. 

of Binall aipitals all these forces are telling on 
the side of the poorer classes as a whole relatively to the 
richer. The returns of the income tax and the house tax, the 
statistics of consumption of commodities, the records of 
salaries paid to the higher and the lower ranks of servants 
of Government and public companies, tend in the same 
direction, and indi»ate that middle class incomes are in- 
creasing faster than those of the rich ; that the earnings of 
artisans are inctmsing faster than those of the professional 
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classes, and that the wages of h^thy and vigorous unskilled 
labourers are increasing faster even than those of the average 
artisan’. 

It must be admitted that a rise in wages would lose part 
^he Incon- oi its l>enefit, if it were accompanied by an in- 
stancy of cm- crease in the time spent in enforced idleness, 
modern in- Inconstancy of employment is a great evil, and 
to^i^^cLggV attracts public attention. But several 

rated, causes combine to make it appear to be greater 

than it j*eally is. 

When a large factory goes on half time, rumour bruits 
the news over the whole neighbourhcxMl, and perhaps the 
newspapers spread it all over the country. But few people 
know when an independent workman, or even a small em- 
ployer, gets only a few days^ work in a n)onth; and in conse- 
<jueiice whatever suspensions of industry there are in modern 
times, are apt to seem more important than they are relatively 
to those of earlier times. In earlier times some labourers 
were hired by the year : but they were not free, and were 
kept to their work by personal chastisement. There is no 
good cause for thinking that the raediieval artisan had con- 
stant employmeiit. And the most persistently inconstant 
employment now to be found in Europe is in those non- 
agricultural industries of the West which are most nearly 
medisevai in their methods, and in those industries of Eastern 
and Southern Europe in which inedheval traditions are 
strongest. 

In many directions there is a steady increase in the pro- 
portion of employes who are practically hired by the year. 

^ A great body of statistics relating to nearly all civilized countries, and 
unifonnly tending in this direction is contained in M. lieroy Beaulieu’s Emai 
mr lu repartition de$ UichcHites^ et mr la tendance d nne nioindre inSgalitS des 
conditions, 1881. Mr Gosclien’s Address to tlie Boyal Statistical Society in 
1887 on The increase of moderate incomes points the same way ; and above all 
so do the very careful and instructive studies of wage statistics made by 
Mr Oiffen in bis private and in his official capacity. 
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This is for instance the general rule in many of those trades 
connected with Transport which are growing fastest, and are 
the i*epresentative industries of the second half of the nine' 
teenth century, as the manufactunng trades were of the first 
half. And though the rapidity of invention, the fickleness 
of fashion, and above all the instability of Credit, do certainly 
introduce disturbing elements into modern industry ; yet, as 
we shall see presently, other influences are working strongly 
in the opposite direction, and there seems to be no g(xxj[ 
reason for thinking that inconstancy of employment is in- 
creasing on the whole. 

We Imve not yet reached the stage at which we can 
profitably study either the generixl influence of economic pro- 
gress on human well-being, or the policy by which that 
influence may Wst l>e directed. l*ut one special aspect of 
this study, regarding the correlated standards of life and 
work, has so intimate a connection with the subjects of this 
chapter, that something may witli advantage bo said about 
it before closing this volume : and it may conveniently be 
comliined with a short study of trade-unions and especially 
the influence on progress exerted by the “Common Rule” 
of trade-union action. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

i’KOGUESS IN KELATION TO STANDARDS OF LIFE. 

§ ]. Let us bogiii hy pursuing a little further the line of 
Activities and thought on which we sUrt-ed in Book III., when 
wants. conhidering Avants in relation to activities. AVo 

there saw reasons for thinking that the true k(‘y-note of 
economic progress is tlic development of new actlyitieji rather 
than of new wants ; and we may now make some study of a 
question that is of sj>eeial urgency in our own generation ; 
viz. — what is the conn^'ctiou between changes in the manner 
of living and the rate of earnings; liow far is either to lx* 
regarded as the caustj of the other, and how far as the effects 
The term the stmidard of life is here taken to in(*au tlie 
standard of activities adjusted to wants. Thus 
a ri.se in the standard of life implies an increase 
of intelligence and energy and selLrespect; leading 
to more care and judgment in expenditure, and 
to an avoidance of food and drink that gratify 
the appetite hut afford no strength, and <jf ways 
of living that are unwholesome physically and morally. A rise 
in the standard of life for the whole population will much 
increase the national dividend, and the share of it which 
accrues to each grade and to ^ch trade, A rise in the 
standard of life for any one trade or grade will raise their 
efficiency and therefore their own real wagCvS : it will increase 
the national dividend a little; and it Avill enable others to 
obtain their assistance at a cost somewhat les.s in proportion 
to its efficiency. 


By the 
standard c f 
life we mean 
the stan dard 
oXiictIvities 

wants, 
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3uy^a>ny writers have spoken of the influence exerted 
on, swages by a rise, not in the standard of life, but in tliat of 
. ^wfortA — a term that may su^SFISriFere increase of arti- 
flcial wants, among which perhaps the grosser wants may 
predominate. It is true that every broad improvement in the 
standard of comfort is likely to bring with it a better manner 
of living, and to open the way to new and higher activities ; 
while people who have hitherto had neither the necessaries 
nor the decencies of life, can hardly fail to get some increase 
of vitality and enei'gy from an increase of comfort, however 
gross and matonal the view which they nmy take of it. Thus 
a rise in the standard of comfort will probably involve some 
rise in tlie standard of life ; and, in so far as this is the case, 
it tends to increase tlie national dividend and to improve the 
condition of the people. 

»Some writers however of our own and of earlier times 
have gone further than this, and have implied that a mere 
increase of wants tends to raise wages. But the only direct 
effect of an increase of wants is to make people more miserable 
than before. And if we put aside its possible indirect effect 
in increasing activities, and otherwise raising the standard 
of life, it can raise wages only by diminishing the supply 
(if labour. It will be well to go into this matter more 

^ § 2. It has already been iioted that if p opulation increased 

in high geometrical progression uninterriiptedly 
« ^ * i 1 • 1 Assumptions 

for many generations together in a country which which under. 

(JOuld not import food easily, tiien the total pro- Ja^oVwages 

duce of labour and capital, working on the 

resources provided by nature, would barely cover the cost 

of rearing and training each generation as it came *. this 

would l>e true even if we supposed that nearly the whole of 

the national dividend went to labour, scarcely any share being 

allotted the capitalist or landowner h If the allowance fell 

1 See Yl. n. 2, 3; also IV. iv. ajul v. ; and VI. iv. 
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below that level, the rate of increase of the population must 
necessarily shrink ; unless indeed the expenses of their nurture 
and rearing were curtailed, with a resulting lowering of 
efficiency, and therefore of the national dividend, and there, 
fore of earnings. 

But in fact tl\e check to the rapid growth of population 
would probably come earlier, because the popuk- 
stamiardoT large wouM not be likely to limit its 

comfort might coiisuniption to bare necessaries : some part of 
utuemider** the family income would almost certainly be 
certain con- gpent on gratifications which contributed but 
little to the maintenance of life and efficiency. 
That is to say, the maintenance of a standard pf poniforti 
niised more or less above that which was necessary for life 
and efficiency, would necessarily involve a cheek to the growth 
of population at a rather earlier stage than would have been 
reached if family expenditure had been directed on the same 
principles as is the expenditure on the nurture and training of 
horses or slaves. This analogy reaches further. 

Three necessaries for full efficiency— hope, freedom and 
change* — winnot easily l>e brought within the slaveys reach. 
But as a rule the shrewd slave-owner goes to some trouble and 
expense to promote rough musical and other entertainments, 
on the same principle that he provides medicines: for ex- 
perience shows that melancholy in a slave is as wasteful as 
disetise, or as cinders that clog the furnace of a boiler. Now 
if the standard of comfort of the slaves were to rise in such 
a way that neither punishment nor the fear of death would 
make them work unless provided with expensive comforts and 
even luxuries, they would get those comforts and luxuries; 
or else they would disappear, in the same way as would a 
breed of horses that did not earn their keep. And if it were 
true that the real wages of labour were forced down chiefly 
by the difficulty of obtaining food, as was in fact the case in 
1 See IV. Y. 4. 
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£nglim4 a hundred years ago ; then indeed the 'working classes 
might relieve themselves from the pressure of Diminishing 
Return by reducing their numbers. 

But they cannot do so now, because there is no such 
pressure. The opening of England’s ports, in but not in 
1846, was one among many* causes of the England now. 
development of railways connecting the vast agricultural 
lands of North and South America and Australia with the 
sea. Wheat grown under the most advantageous circum- 
stances is brought to the English working man in sufficient 
quantities for his family at a total cost equal to but a small 
part of his wages. An increase in numbers gives many new 
opportunities for increased efficiency of labour and capital 
working together to meet men’s wants ; and thus may raise 
wages in one direction as much as it lowers them in another ; 
provided only the stock of capital required for the new de^ 
velopnients increases fast enough. Of course the Englishman 
is not unaffected by the law of diminishing return : he cannot 
earn his food with as little labour as if he were near spacious 
virgin prairies. But its cost to him, being now governed 
mainly by the supplies which come from new countries, 
would not be greatly affected either by an increase or by a 
diminution in the population of this country. If he can 
make his lal>our more efficient in producing things which 
can be ejtchanged for imported food, then he •will get his 
food at less real cost to himself, whether the population of 
England grows fast or not. 

When the wheat-fields of tho world are worked at their 
full power; or even earlier, if the free entry of food into 
England’s ports should ever be obstructed ; tlien indeed an 
increase of her population may lower wages, or at all events 
check the rise that would otherwise have come from the 
continued improvement in the arts of production : and, in 
such a case a rise in the standard of comfort may raise 
wages merely by stinting the growth of numbers. 
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But, while the pmseiit good fortune of abundant imported 
Contrast be- attends on the English people, a rise in their 

tween changes standard of comfort could not increase their 
andt^average wages, merely by its action on their numbers, 
activities. further if it were obtained by measures 

which forced down the rate of profits on capital even further 
below the level, wliich can be got in countries which have 
a greater power of absorbing capital than Englanci has, it 
might both clieck accumulation in England, and hasten the 
exportation of capital : and in that case wages in England 
would fall both absolutely, and relatively to the rest of the 
world. If on the other hand a rise in the standard of comfort 
W'ent together with a great increase in efficiency; tlien — 
whether it were accompanied by an increase in numbers or 
not — it would enlarge the national dividend relatively to 
population, and establish a rise of real wages on an enduring 
basis. 

Thus a diminution by one-tenth of tho number of workers, 
each doing as min h work as before, would not materially raise 
wages; and therefore a diminution by one-tenth in the amount 
of work done by each, tho number remaining unchanged, 
would low^er wages in general by one-tenth. 

This argument is of course consistfmt with the belief tliat 
a compact group of workers can for a time raise 
their wages at the expense of the rest of the 
community by making their labour scarce. But 
such strat('gy seldv)m succeeds for more than a short time. 
However strong the anti-social obstficlcs wliich they erect 
against those who would like a share of their gains, inter- 
lojxirs find their way in ; some over the obstacles, some under 
them, and some through them. Meanwhile invention is set 
on foot to obtain in some other way, or from some other place, 
things of the production of which the compact group thought 
to have a partial monopoly : and, what is even more dangoroUvS 
to them, new things are invented and brought into general 


Dependence 
of wages on 
efficiency. 
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tise, which satisfy nearly the same wants, and yet make no 
xise of their labour. Thus after a while those, who have 
striven to make a slirewd use of monopoly, are apt to find 
their numbers swollen rather than reduced, while the total 
demand for their labour has shrunk : and then their wages 
will fall heavily. 

There arc indeed some gnmps of workers which are free 
from one of the chief of these dangers. Jf the niiml)ers of the 
lowest paid groups shrink, scarcity may tend to raise their 
wages without many interlopers. But moi’o on 

that little" iater. 

^ I . X»et us then look away from stfindards of comfort 
or ; and consider rather standards of life 

,4Kml activities in relation to standards of earnings, activities in 
Lcit us inquire how changes in activity affect to 

^ ^ • 1 oours of work, 

wages, having in view all the many foniLs which 

such a change may assume ; but adhering, for the sake of 
definit(‘Tiess, throughout the discussion to that particular inode 
of standardizing activity -wdiich is simplest and most easily 
applied, viz, a regulation of the hours of labour. 

Tin*, influence wliicli the standard hours of work exert on 


economic activities, is partially obscured by the Human wear. 

fact tliai the earnings of a human lieiiig are and-iearapt to 
^ .1 . , 1 • be underrated, 

commonly counted (/nm ; no special reckoning 

being made for his wear-and-tear, of which indeed ho is 

luiuself often rather careless. Further, very little account 

is tak('n of Iho evil effects of the overwork of men on the 

well-being of the next generation; although the hours of 

labour of children are regulated by the law in tludr own 

interests, and those of women in the interests of their 

families. 

When the hours and the general conditions of labour are 
such as to cause great wear-and-tear of body tu: mind or both, 
and to lead to a low standard of living ; when there has been 
a want of that leisure, rest and repose, which are among the 
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necessaries for efficiency; then the labour has been extrava- 
gant from the point of view of society at large, just as it 
would be extravagant on the part of the individual capitalist 
to keep his horses or slaves overworked or undei’fed. In such 
a case a moderate diminution of the hours of labour would 
diminish the national dividend only temporarily : for as soon 
as the improved standard of life had had time to exert its 
full effect on the efficiency of the workers, their increased 
energy, intelligence and force of character would enable them 
to do as much as Ix^fore in less time; and thus, even from 
the point of view of material production, there would be no 
ultimate loss any more than there would be in sending a sick 
worker into hospital to get his strength renovated. And, 
since material wealth exists for the sake of man, and not 
man for the sake of material w^ealth ; the replacement of in- 
efficient and stunted human lives by more efficient and fuller 
lives would l>e a gain of a higher order than any temporary 
material loss that might have Ijeen occasioned on the way. 

This argument assumes that the new rest and leisure raise 
the standard of life. And such a result is almost certain to 
follow in the extreme cases of overwork which we have been 
now considering ; for in them a mere lessening of tension is 
a necessary condition for tJiking the first step upwards. The 
lowest grade of honest workers seldom work very hard. But 
they have little stamina; and many of them are so over- 
strained that they might probably, after a time, do as much 
in a shorter day as they now do in a long one. 

Again there are some branches of industry which at 


*Ecoi»x»ttiy of ^ account expensive pl^nl during 

Zombie shifts nine or ten hours a day ; and in which the 
h|ometrade8. introduction of Wp^hlfts.-Qf.uight hfuirs, 

Of J^ven less, would l>e a gain. The change would need to be 
introduced gradually; for there is not enough skilled labour in 


e^^iitence to allow such a plan to be adopted at once in all the 
^^orkshops and factories for which it is suited But some 
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kinds of machinery, when worn out or antiquated, might be 
replaced on a smaller scale; and, on the other hand, much 
new machinery that cannot be" profitably introduced for a ten 
hours^ day, would be introduced for a sixteen hours’ day ; and 
when once introduced it would be improved on. Thus the 
arts of production would progress more rapidly ; the national 
dividend would increase ; working men would be able to earn 
higher wages without checking the growth of capital, or 
tempting it to migrate to countries where wages are lower; 
and all classes of society would reap benefit from the changa 
The importance of this consideration is more apparent 
every year, since the growing expensiveness of machinery, and 
the with which it is rendered obsolete, are con- 

staiitTy increasing the wastefulness of keeping the untiring 
ifqn^ "and steel resting in idleness during sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four. In any country, such a change would 
increase the net produce, and therefore the wages of each 
worker ; l)ecauRe much less than before would have to be 
deducted from Ids total output on account of charges for 
machinery, plant, factory-rent, <fec. But Anglo-Saxon artisans, 
unsxirpaHsed in accuracy of touch, and sur[)assing all in sus- 
tained energy, would more than any others increase their net 
produce, if they would keep their machinery going at its full 
speed for sixteen hours a day, even though they themselves 
worked only eight*. 

^ Double shifts are used more on the Continent tlian in England. But 
they have not a fair trial there, for the hours of labour are so long that double 
shifts involve work nearly all the night through; and night work is never 
so gtKKl 08 day work, partly because those who work at night do not rest 
perfectly during the day. No doubt certain practical objections con be txrged 
against the plan ; for instance, a machine is not so well cared for when two 
men share the responsibility of keeping it in order, as when one man has the 
whole management of it; and there is sometimes a diflSculty about fixing re- 
sponsibility for impeKections in the work done ; but these diflictilties can be 
in a groat measor© overcome by putting the machine and tlm work in charge 
of two partners. Again, tliere would be a little difficulty in readjusting tfi© 
office arrangements to suit a day of sixteen hours. But employers and their 
foremen do not regard these difficulties as insuperable; and experience shows 
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It must however be remembered that this particular plea 
In ti r I a ^ reduction of the hours of labour applies 

fur5Ier*drmi- only to those trades which use, or can use, ex- 
houra”onaW pensive plant; anf? that in many cases, as for 
would lessen instance in some mines and some branches of 
production. work, the system of shifts is already 

applied so as to keep the plant almost constfintly at work. 

There nnnain therefore many trades in which a reduction 
of the hours of labour would certainly lessen the output in 
the immediate present, and would not certainly bring about 
at all quickly any such increase of efficiency as would raise 
the average work d<^)ne per head up to the old level. In such 
cases the change would diminish the national dividend ; and 
the greater part of the resulting mal^erial loss would fall on 
the workers whose hours of labour were dirninishcjd. It is 


true that in some trades a scarcity of labour would raise its 
price for a good long while at the expense of the rest of the 
community. ]>ut as a rule a rise in the real price of labour 
would cause a diminished demand for the product, partly 
through the increased use of substitutes; and would also cause 
4 "an inrush of new labour from less favoured trades. 

^ 4. Tt may be well to try to explain the great vitality of 
the common belief that wages could be raised 
generally by merely making labour scarce, and 
independently of any effect it might have in 
keej)ing macinnery longer at work and therefore 
making it more ejflScient, or in preventing people 
from being stunted and prematurely worn out 
by excessive work. 


Irc mied iate 


Cimediate 

Ciate 

wages of re- 
durifti^ the 
hours of 
labour. 


that workmen sotm oveiooine the repugnance' W’liich tJiey feel at Urst to double* 
Hliifts. One Bot might end its wwk at noou, and the otiu'r Iwjgin then; or 
what would perhaps l)t> better, one shift miglit W’ork, say, from 5 a.in. to 
10 a.m, and from 1.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m., the secoud set w^orking from 
10,15 a.ni. to 1 15 p.m. and from 4. 15 p.m. to 9.45 1> m. ; the two sets might 
change places at the end of each week or month. A general adoption of double 
shifts will be necessary if the extension of the marvellous powers of exjiensive 
macliinery into every branch of manual work is to exereiae the full influence 
of which it is capable in reducing the hours of labour much below eight. 
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To begin with, it is difficult to realizo how different, and 
often even opposed, are the immediate and permanent effects 
of a change. People see that when there are competent men 
waiting for work outside the offices of a tramway company, 
those already at work think more of keepiiig their posts than 
of striving for a rise of wages ; and that if these men were 
away, the employers could not rcisist a demand for higher 
wages. They dwell on tlie fact that, if tramway men work 
short hours, and there is no diminution in the number of 
miles run hy the ears on existing lines, then more men must 
he employed ; j)rol>al)ly at higlmr wages per hour, and possibly 
at higher wages per day. They see that when an enterprise 
is on foot, as for instance the building a house, or a ship, 
it mu.st be finished at any cost, since there is nothing to be 
gained by stopping half way: and the larger the slices of work 
on it done by any one man, the fewer slices of work on it will 
be left for other people. 

But they overlook other consequences, which are more 
important, though more remote; viz. that as a consequence 
of the artilicial stinting of labour in tramway working and 
house building tramway extensions will be checked; that 
fewer men will be emjdoycd in the future in making and in 
working tramways ; that many workpeople aiid others will 
walk into town, who might }ia\e ridden ; that many will live 
closely packed in the cities who might have had gardens and 
fresher air in llie suburbs; and that, the working classes 
among others, being unable to pay for as good housing 
accommodation as they would otherwise have had, there will 
be ^ess building to bo done. 

{Iix short the argument that wages can be raised perma- 
nently by stinting labour rests on the assumption that there 
is a permanent tixed work-f i.e, a certain amount of 
work which has to be done, whatever the price of labour. 
And for this assumption there is no foundation. On the 
contrary, the demand for work comes from the national 
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dividend ; that is, it cornea from work* The less work there 
is of one kind, the less demand there is for work of other 
kinds ; and if labour were scarce, fewer enterprises would be 
Uifdertaken. ^ 

I Again, constancy of employment is dependent on the 
ox^anization of industry and trade, and on the success with 
which those who arrange supply are able to forecast coming 
movements of demand and of price, and to adjust their 
actions accordingly. But this would not be better done 
with a short day’s w^ork than with a long one; and indeed 
the adoption of a short day, not accompanied by double 
shifts, would discourage the use of that expensive plant, the 
presence of which makes employers very unwilling to close 
their works. Almost every artificial stinting of work involves 
friction, and therefore tends, not to lessen, bub to increase the 
inconstancy of employment. 

^ It is true that, if plasterers or shoemakers could exclude 
external competition, they w^ould have a fair 
S'thTtmoonai chance of raising their wages by a mere diminu- 
S^plrt lion of the amount of wmrk done by each, wdiother 

the working: by shortening the hours of labour or in any other 
\ ®^****®®* -way . hub these gains can be got only at the cost 

of a greater aggregate loss to other sharers in the national 
dividend; which is the source of wages and profits in all 
industries in the country. This conclusion is emphasized by 
the fact, to which experience testifies and which analysis 
explains, that the strongest instances of a rise in wages 
attained by trade union strategy are found in branches of 
industry, the demand for w^hos© labour is not direct, but 
derived from the demand for a product in making which 
many branches of industry co-operate : for any* one branch, 
which is strong in strategy, can absorb to itself some share 
of the price of the ultimate product, which might have gone 
to other branches ^ 


1 See above, V* vi. 2, 
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§ 5. We now come to a second cause of the vitality of 
the belief that wages can be raised generally and 
permanently by checking the supply of lal>our. outpu?chAckii 
This cause is an under-estimate of the effects of 
such a change on the supply of capital. 

It is a fact — and, so far as it goes, an important fact — 
that some share of the loss resulting from the lessening of 
output by (say) plasterers or shoemakers, will fall on those 
who do not belong to the working classes. Part of it will 
no doubt fall on employers and capitalivsts, whose j>ersonal and 
material capital is sunk in building or shoemaking ; and part 
on well-to-do users, or consumers, of houses or shoes. And 
furthcif^if there wore a general attempt by all of the working 
classes to obtain high wages by restricting the effective supply 
of their labour, a considerable part of the burden resulting 
fmm the shrinkage of the national dividend would doubtless 

thrown on other classes of the nation, and especially on the 
^capitalists, for a time: bu^ a tune^ a consider- 

^le diminution in the not return to investments of capital 
speedily drive new supplies of it abroad. Tn regard to 
this danger it is indeed sometimes urgeil that tlie railways 
and factories of the countrj* cannot be exported. But nearly 
all of the materials, and a large part of the appliances of pro- 
duction are consumed, or worn out, or become olxsolete every 
year ; and they need to bi5 replaced. And a reduction in the 
scale of this replacement, combined with the exportation of 
some of the capital thus set free, might probably so lessen the 
effective demand for labour in the country in a few years, 
that in the reaction wages generally would l>e reduced much 
below their present lever./ 

1 To take an illUHtration, let us supimse that shoemakers and hatters are in 
the same grade, working equal hours, and receiving equal wages, before and 
after a general reduction in the hours of labour. Then both l>efore and after 
the change, the hatter could buy, with a mouth's wages, as many shoes as 
were the net product of the shoemaker’s work for a month (see VI. ii. 7). If 
the shoemaker worked less hours than before, and in consequence did less 
work, the net product of his labour lor a month would have diminished, unless 
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Btfi though the emigration of capital would not in any 
International ^ attended by much difficulty, ownem of 

move- capital have good business reasons as well as a 
sentimental preference in favour of investing it 
at home. And therefore a rise in the standard of life, which 
makes a country more attractive to live in, is sure to 
counteract to some extent the tendency of a fall in the net 
return on investments to cause capital to be exported. On 
the other hand an attt)rnpt to raise ^vages by anti-.social 
contrivances for stinting output, is certain to drive abroad 
well-to-do people in general; and especially just that class 
of capitalists whose enterprise and delight in conquering diffi- 
culties is of the most importance to the working classes. For 
their ceaseless initiative makes for national leadersliip and 
enables man’s work to raise real wages ; while promoting an 
increased supply of those appliances which make for efficiency, 
and thus sustain the growth of the national divideial. 

It i.s true also that a general rise in wages however 
attained, if spread over the whole world, could not cause 
capital to migrate from any one part of it to another. And 
it is to be hoped that in time the wages of manual la])our will 
rise all over the world, mainly through increased production; 
but partly also in c^onsequcncc of a general fall in the rate of 
interest, and of a relative — if not absolute — diminution of 
incomes larger than are nocessar}’’ to supply the means of 
efficient work and culture even in the Inghest and broadest 
senses of tliese terms. But methods of raising wages, wliicli 
make for a higher standard of comfort by means that lessen 
rather than promote efficiency, are so anti-social and short- 
sighted as to invoke a speedy retribution ; and there is perhaps 
little chance of their being adopted over any great part of the 

cither by a syetem of working double shifts the emplojor and his capital ha<T 
canned profits on two sets of workers, or bis i)rofils could be cut down by the 
full amount of the diminution in output. The last supposition is inconsistent 
with what we know of the causes winch govern the supply of capital and 
business power. And therefore the hatter’s w'ages would go less far than 
before in buying shoes; and so all ronnd for other trades. 
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world If Bcver^il countries adopted such methods, the others 
going straight for raising the standards of life and of efficiency, 
would speedily attract to themselves much of the capital and 
of the l)est vital force away from those who followed an ignoble 
restricti\e policy. 

§ 6. In this discussion it has been necessary to adhere 
to general re^isoni ng : for a direct appeal to 
experience is difficult ; and, if made lightly, it *n appeal to 
can but mislead. Whether we watch the statis- ^^P®***®*’*^®* 
tics of wages and production immediately after the change or 
for a long period following it, the prominent facts arc likely 
to be due chiefly to causes otlmr than that which we are 
wishing to study. 

Thus if a reduction of hours resulted from a successful 
strike, the chances are that the occasion chosen for the strike 
was one when the strategical position of the workmen was 
good, and when the general conditions of trade would have 
enabled lliem to obtain a rise of wages, if tliere had l)een no 
change in the hours of ]alK>ur : and therefore the immediate 
effects of the change on w'ages arc likely to appear more 
favourable than they real Ij" were, xind again many employers, 
having entered into contracts wdiich they are bound to fulfil, 
may for the time offer higher wages for a sliort day than 
before for a long day. Ilut this is a result of the suddtmuess 
of the change, and is a mere flash in the pan ; and, as has just 
been observed, the immediate results of such a change are 
likely to bo in the opposite direction to those which follow 
later, and arc more enduring. 

On the other liand, if men ha\e betm overworked, the 
shortening of tiie hours of lalx>ur will not at once make them 
strong : tlie physical and moral improvement of the condition 
of the work(ns, wdth its consequent increase of efficiency and 
therefore of wagcjs, cannot show itself at once. 

Further, the statistics of production and w^agea several 
years after the reduction of hours are likely to reflect changes 
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ia the prosperity of the country, and especially of the trade 
in question ; of the methods of production ; and of the 
purchasing power of money : and it may be as difficult to 
isolate the effects of reduction of the hours of labour as it 
is to isolate the effects on the waves of a noisy sea caused 
by throwing a stone among them\ 

We must then be careful not to confuse the two questions 
whether a cause tends to produce a certain effect and whether 
that cause is sure to be followed by that effect. Opening 
the sluice of a reservoir tends to lower the level of the water 
in it ; but if meanwhile larger supplies of water are flowing 
in at the other end, the opening of the sluice may be 
followed by a rising of the level of the water in the cistern. 
And BO although a shortening of the hours of labour 
would tend to diminish output in those trades which are 
not overworked, and in which there is no room for double 
shifts; yet it might very likely l>e accorapaniod by an increase 
of production arising from the general progress of wealth and 
knowledge. But in that case the rise of wages would have 

1 For instance, when -we look at the history of the introduction of the eii^ht 
hours' day in Australia we find great fluctuations in the prosperity of the 
mines and the supply of gold, in the prosperity of the sheep farms and the 
price of wool, in the borrowing from old countries capital with w^hich to 
employ Australian labour to build railways, Ac., in immigration, and in com- 
mercial credit. And all these have been such powerful causes of change in 
the condition of the Australian working man as to completely overlay and 
hide from view the effex'ts of a reduction of the hours of labour from 10 gross 
(B| net after deducting meal times) to 8 net. Money wages in Australia are 
much lower than they were before the hours were shortened; and, though it 
may he true that the imrchasing powder of money has increased, so that real 
wages have not fallen, 3 et there seegis no doubt that the real wages of labour 
in Australia are not nearly as much above those in England as they were 
before the reductitiu in the hours of labour: and it has not been proved that 
they are not lower than they w’ould have been if that change hod not taken 
jdace. The commercial troubles through which Australia passed shortly after 
the change were no doubt mainly caused by a series of droughts supervening 
on a reckless inflation of credit. But a contributory cause appears to have 
been an over-sanguine estimate of the economic efficiency of abort hours of 
labour, which led to a premature redaction of hours in industries not well 
adapted for it. 
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been obtained in spite of, and not in consequenoe of, a 
shortening of hours. 

Further the increasing changefulness and mobility of 
industry obscure the influences, both for good and for evil, 
which the earnings and industrial policy of any group of 
workers in one generation exert on the efficiency and earning 
power of the same group in a later generation. The family 
income, fiom which the expenses of rearing and training its 
younger members must be defrayed, seldom comes now from a 
single trade. The sons are less frequently found in their 
father’s occupation : the stronger and more strenuous of those 
to whose nurture the earnings of any occupation have con 
trihuted are likely to seek higher fortunes elsewhere ; while 
the weak and the dissolute are likely to descend below it. 
It is therefore becoming increasingly difficult to bring the 
test of experience to bear on the question, whether success 
has attended the efforts which the members of any particular 
trade have made to effect a permanent rise in their wages, 
lx>th absolutely and relatively to other trades. But tliis 
brings us to our next subject. 
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TRADE UNIONS. 


Early action of 
Unions. begiunin 


§1. In considering the recent progress of the working 
Trade Unions little has yet been said of the growth 

in relation to of Trade-niiioiifc ; but the two niovemeiits have 
progress. Certainly kept pace with one another; and there 
is a prirwl facie probability that they are connected, each 
being at once partly a cause and partly a consequence of the 
other. We may now proceed to inquire into the matter more 
closely. 

We have already noticed^how the first endeavours of the 
new workmen’s associations or Unions at the 
of this eentuiy" were directed to 
securing the enforcement of mediaeval labour laws. But 
these, no less than tlio ordinances of the old gilds, were un- 
suited to the modern age of mechanical invention, and ^if 
production on a large scale for markets beyond the seas ; and 
early in this century the IFnions set themselves to win the 
right of managing their own affairs, free from the tyranny of 
the C(»mbinati on Laws. 

These law^s had made a crime of what was no crime, the 
Repeal of the refuse to work in order to obtain 

Combination higher wages; and “men who know that they 
are criminals by the mere object which they 
have in view', care little for the additional criminality involved 
in the means they adopt.^’ They knew^ that the law was full 

1 Book I. Ch. n. § 6. 
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of class injustice: destruction of life and property, when it 
was wrought for the purpose of enforcing what they thought 
justice, seemed to them to have a higher sanction than that 
of the law; and their moral sense became in a measure 
reconciled to crimes of brutal violence. But step by step the 
Combination Laws have been repealed: until now notliing is 
illegal if done by a workman, which would not be illegal if 
done by anyone else ; nothing is illegal when done by a 
combination of workmen, which would not be illegal when 
done by a combination of other people ; and the law no longer 
refuses to protect the property of the Unions. 

With freedom came responsibility. Yiolence and the 
intimidation of Non-Unionists, which had lost all excuse, soon 
went out of favour; and workmen genei'ally chose for their 
leaders able aiul far-seeing men, and under their guidance the 
modern organization of Unions has been raj)id]y developed^ 

A modern Union is generally an Association of workers 

in the same or allied trades, which collects funds ^ ^ 

’ , Twofold func- 

froin all its members and applies them firstly to tiona of 
support those of its members who cannot obtain 
employment exce[)t on terms i^hich it is contrary to the 
general trade policy of the Union for them to accept, and 
secondly to grant certain Provident Benefits to iiifunbers 
in need. The p<jlicy of the Unions varies in detail with 
time and circumstances; but its chief aims are generally the 
increase of wfiges, the reduction of the hours of labour, the 
securing healthy, safe and pleasant conditions of work, and 
the defending individual workers from arbitrary and unjust 
treatment by their employers. Most of their regulations are 
framed either for iho dire<‘t attainment of some of tliese aims; 
or for securing conditions of hiring which will enable the 
employed to deal as a body with their employers, conditions 

^ The various stages through which the chief aims and the idaii of 
organization of the Unions have passed are explained in The Ilislory of 
Trade Unionism by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
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central 
authority. 


which they regard as generally needed for the attainment of 
all their aims. 

I 2. A large Union is often an amalgamation of numerous 
smaller fissociations, originally local or confined 
to a subdivision of the trade. But whatever its 
origin, nearly every important Union has many 
branches, each of which, while managing its own 
aflairs in details, is bound to conform to the general rules of 
the whole body. These rules are very explicit ; and in 
particular they prescribe rigidly the ways in which each 
branch may spend the funds in its charge : for the power of 
the purf^e is retained strictly in the hands of the central 
body. The branch dispenses Provident Benefits according ti> 
rule ; but except on emergency and for a short time it may 
not spend the corporate funds on a trade dispute, without the 
sanction of the centnd council or Executive representing the 
whole IxMiy, who are generally selected from the branch- 
ofiicials that have deserved best of their Society. 

The character and ability of the branch-officials are tested 
in action as well as in speech. For they have important business 
to manage, and those who neglect their duties, who prove 
themselv^'s lax financiers, or give advice that is not justified 
by tlie cn ent, are not promoted, liowever eloquent they may 
l>e; and consequently the Executive of the best Unions are 
shrewd, far-seeing men, resolute but with great self-control. 

It is those men whose siuxction has to be obtained by any 
Precautions branch that wishes to use the corporate funds in 
against unwise a trade dispute. They come to the question 
disputes. with tempers unruffled by any peraonal vexations. 
Their vanity is not enlisted in the continuance of the struggle ; 
they can decide without loss of prestige that it is inopportune, 
or even wrong in principle ; and they have nothing to gain, 
but much to lose, by becoming responsible for an expensive 
strike that ultimately fails. The decisions of the Executive 
are generally binding till the next annual general meeting 
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of the i*epres6iitative delegates of the whole body; but in 
certain emergencies a special meeting of the delegates is 
called, or a plebiscite of the whole body is taken by voting 
papers. 

The administration of the funds with regard to Provident 
Benefits is more a matter of routine, and is provident 
governed strictly by rule. These Btmefits vary. Benefits. 

The ‘‘New” Unions that Ixave sprung up in recent times, 
chiefly in unskilled trades, generally regard Provident Funds 
as an encumbrance, hindering freedom in figbt, and tending 
to an over-cautious and unenterprising policy in trade 
matters. And the list of Benefits afforded by many even 
of the older Unions is a meagre one. But the best Unions 
pride themselves on rendering their members independent 
of all charitable aid, public or private, during any of 
file more common misfortunes of life. They provide Sick, 
Accident, Superannuation and Funeral Benefits; and above 
all, they give outr-of-work pay for a long (though of course not 
unlimited) time to any member, who iifjeds it through no fault 
of his own — a Benefit which none but a trade Society could 
underta-ke. For only the members of his own trade can judge 
whether his want of work is duo to his idleness or other fault, 
and whether he is putting too high an estimate on the value 
of his work : and they alone have an interest in supporting him 
in the refusal to sell his work for less than they think it is 
really worth. And at the same time the expense of managing 
the wliole business of the Union is less than would Ixi that of 
managing its Provident business alone by any other Society; 
for the local officers get good information without trouble, 
they iBpond nothing on lidvertising, and they receive but 
trifling salaries’. 

^ The reader is referred to the excellent Beports of 3^ Burnett to the 
Board of Trade, which give details of the expenditure of all the chief ITnions 
for each successive year of their history. It is instructive to note that all 
the Benefits increase and the Funds diminish during periods of commercial 
depression. But the burden of Superannuation Benefit increases steadily with 
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§ 3. Such being the general plan of Trade-unions, we 
may pass to examine the influence which they can exert on 
wages. 

We have already incidentally inquired whether wages can 

, .. , , he raised permanently by diminishing the supply 

An artificial * i i i • 

scarcity of la- of labour ; and we may begin by recapitulating 

can Valise the results obtained. If the workers in any 
wages much trade are able to limit artificially the supply of 
ditionsare their labour, they can certainly secure a con- 

satisfied. siderable increase of wages, which will be the 
greater, the more fully four conditions are satisfied ^ They 
are: Firstly^ that there is no easy alternative method of 
obtaining the commodity which their trade helps to produce ; 
and this generally requires (a) that they have control over 
the supply of labour in their trade and district; {h) that the 
coinniodity cannot easily lie brought from some other district, 
in which the conditions of labour are beyond tiieir control; 
and (r) that there is no available mechanical or other contri- 
vance by wliich the cornmcKlity can be produced independently 
of them : Secoiulbj, that the commodify is one the price of 
wliich will be raised considerably by a stinting of supply, or 
in other w^ords the demand for it is not very elastic : Thirdly, 
that the share of the total ex]>enses of production of t-h^^ 
commodity wliich consists of their wages is small, so that a 
great proportionate rise in them will not greatly raise its 


tile la}>He of years; for the avera^^e age of the Unionists has not yet reaehod 
its inaxnimni. Less than a tenth of the total expenditure comes under the 
head of strike p«y in an aveiage year's budget of the first class Unions. But 
many of tlie difierences between individual workpeople and tlieir employers, 
whicli result in their ceasing to he emidoyed, are of the nature of trade 
“ disputes,” though not technically so called. And some Unions do not even 
attempt to make any distinction in their accounts between “out-of-work” 
pay and strike pay : tliough the former, when given at all, is at a lower rate 
than the latter. It seems however that not more than a fifth of the total 
expenditure can bo ascribed to “disputes” in the broadest use of the term. 

The accumulated Funds of the chief Old Unions average about two weeks* 
wages of their members 

1 Comp. Book V Ch. ti. §2. 
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price and diminish the demand for it. And, Fourthly^ that 
the other classes of workers, and the employers, in the trade 
are squeezable, or at least are not in a position to secure for 
themselves an increased share of the price of the joint product 
by limiting artificially tlie supply of their labour and capital. 
The effect on the wages paid for doing a given piece of 
work would be just the same whether the num- 
ber of workers in a trade were diminished by a of 

tenth, or the amount of work done by each were limiting the 

, number of 

diminished by a tenth (other things being equal) * : workers and 

but on the latter plan the same aggregate wages 

would be divided among more people, and the 

rate of wages per head would be a tenth lower. 

1£ the amouiit of work done per liead is diminished by 

lessening the hours or the severity of work, there is some 

compensating gaiji in iinjreasecl leisure, or freedom from strain : 

but if it is diminished by insisting on uneconomical methods 

of work, thei’e is no such compensation. 

When the Net Advantages of a trade are abnormally high 

7'elativcly to others in tlie same grade, there will 

be a strong drift into the trade, both of adult wigcsveraus 

workers and of cliildiHui, by ixmtes direct and 

- 1. 1 1 • 1 1 . 1 Advantages. 

indirect ; and this drift can he resisted only by 
hard and harsh measures which interfere much with the free 
course vi business. Human nature being what it is, the drift 
from outside will be Ktrong(‘r into a i rade with very high money 
wages than into one with rather high wages, and considerable 
other Net advantages. And partly for this reason the Unions 
of the skilled trades are aiming rai.her at the latter than the 
former end. 


^ Otlicr tilings would indeed not be equal . for tbe larger nmnher of men 
would want more Finpermtendence, naore wpace, and more machinery (unless 
they worked double shifts instead of singlo) ; and therefore their aggregate 
wages would he ifjss, and their wages per head more than a tenth less than if 
the supply of labour wore lessened by a mere dirainutiou of numbers, 
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The recent extension of Trade-unionism to unskilled 
Fennanent labour has been confronted by the fact that an 
work^*one restriction of the numbers in any un- 

in all trade# skilled trade is difficult, and in ail trades to- 

jnwaUowcr gather impossible, unless multitudes are to be 

generally. supported in idleness. But it is not impossible 
to make labour scarce in all trades by sliortening the hours of 
lalx)ur sufficiently. The movement in this direction, is, as we 
saw in the last chapter, the composite product of a genuine 
desire for more leisure for its own sake, and of a fallacious 
belief that there is a fixed Work-Fund. We conclufbxl that, 
if there is a general diminution in the amount of work done, 
the National Dividend will shrink and the share of it that 
goes to the working classes, or in other words the aggi’egate 
of weekly (real) wages will shrink also, though not perhaps 
quite in the same proportion. And since there would be no 
diminution in the number among whom this aggregate was 
divided, average (real) wages would fall very nearly in pro- 
portion to the diminution of the work done. 

§ 4. Jjeaving then this recapitulation of the results of 
We pass to at- lessening the supply of labour, we 

tempts to se- will pass to the main task of this Chapter. That 
wa^ges ^foT^la . inquire whether, by a judicious use of the 

hour by threat- threat of temporarilv withholding the supply of 
cning to with- ^ ^ ^ i i i 

hold its supply labour, U iiioiis can force employers, and through 

temporarily. them the Community at large, to pay higher 

wages temporarily. It is clear that this question is not 

decided by the argument of tlie last Section. For if two 

men are rowing in the same boat and one pulls all the time 

with only half his strength, his progress will be slow : but if 

he thinks the other is doing less than a fair share of work, 

he may possibly find it a good policy to refuse to row till the 

other exerts himself more ; he may conceivably re^ich his 

joumey^s end quicker than if he rowed on steadily without 

demur. Here then is the true centre of this contest as to the 

efficacy of Unions to raise wages. 
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We may ©tart from the indisputable fact that the wage of 

labour of any kind tends, like the value of a normal 

material commodity, to a position of equilibrium forces of sup- 

at which the amount which will be noi*mally SanT do not 

demimded is equal to that which will be nor- always act 

, freely on 

mally supplied. But this tendency does not wages of 

always operate freely : it may even be suspended 

for the time, if either the buyers or the sellers have no reserve 

price’, 

A working man who is not a member of a Trade-union can 

seldom stand out long for a reserved price for his labour ; and 

thus he may fail to get much benefit from the fact that, other 

things being equal, it will Ixj to the interest of employers to 

pay wages equal to the net value of his Avork, if they cannot 

get a sufficient supply of labour on cheaper temis. 

Take for instance the ease of a farmer who calculates that 

the work of an additional labourer would add - ^ , 

Case of local 

to the jiroduce of his farm enough to repay with combinations 


profits the outlay of 14.'f, a week in wages. No 


of employers. 


doubt it Avill then be to his interest, other things being equal, 
to offer these wages rather than go without the extra assist- 
ance. But other things are very likely not to bo equal. If 
the current rate in the parisli is 12.*?. a week, lie could not bid 
14vS. without incurring cxiium among his brother farmers, and 
perhaps tempting the labourers already in his employ to 
demand 1 4a'. So he will probably offer only and com- 
plain of the scarcity of labour. The price of 1 '2s. will be inain- 
lained because competition is not jKu*fect]y free ; because the 
labourers have not much choice as to the market in which 
they sell their labour ; and because they cannot holtl back 
their labour at a reserve price equal to the higliest wage which 
the employer can afford to pay®. 


1 The general theorj" liearing on this point is indicated in Book V. Ch. n., 
and is worked out more fully in the corresp^niding chapter of tlie Prithciples. 

2 The disadvantage under which labourers lie in such a case as this, may 

M. 13 
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And even where employers are not in any combiixatxon, 
tacit or avowed, to regulate wages, each large 
employer^ is*^a employer is in his own person a perfectly firm 
combination of employing power, A combination 
of a thousand workers has a very weak and un- 
oertain force in comparison with that of a single resolute 
employer of a thousiind men ; and though such an employer 
sees his profits in hiring a few more men at the current or even 
i*ather higher wages, he may yet think it the better policy 
not to bid for them lest he should suggest to those already in 
Ills employment that they should raise their demands. 

In such casf‘s as these the sp<}cial disadvantages of the 
workman in bargaining certainly put his wages 
f(tr a time below the position at which they 
would find their level under the free action of 
demand and supply: and Unionists need not 
deny that those forces are always at w'ork. Tt is 
enough for their argument that, whenever these 
special disadvantages put the current rate of wages below the 

be seen by eojisidering the position of a shopkeeper in like circumstances. A 
a iule a shopkeeper fixes the price of his goods; and if the cnstoiners whu 
come into his shop on one day refuse to pay that price, ho waits till others 
come who will pay it. But if at any time he were compelled to sell off his 
goods quickly, taking whatever offers he could get, and not holding back for 
any reserve price, he might have to sell tliem at much less than their real 
value, at all events if he had access to only a few buyers. 

Thornton in his book On Lafxmr, which caused Mill considerably to modify 
Jiis views as to the influence of Trade-unions, illustrated the indetormiiiatenesB 
of equilibrium price in a small market, by showing that in such a market 
Dutch auction might S4>metiine8 yield a higher price than English. Mr J. S. 
Cree in liis vigorous and suggestive Criticism of the, Theoi'if of Trade^unions 
has shown that under ordinary conditions it is a disadvantage, and not as 
Thornton supposed an advantage, to have the initiative even in a small market. 
But this does not impair the substance of Thomton^s main argument ; which 
is that whore there is little competition, price is indeterminate ; and then those 
are at a disadvantage who are known to be hound to sell without reserve. It 
is ti'ue, as Mr Oree urges, that the price would bo even more mdeierminate if 
it were settled between two combinations of emiiloyers and employed, than if 
employers and employed bargain freely with one another : but in the former 
ease the employed are not at the same disadvantage in bargaining as they 
are in the latter. 


tJnions claim 
to make eco- 
nomic friction 
aide with the 
workman 
instead of 
against him. 
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noraial rate, the force of economic friction is exerted against 
tlie workman. And they contend that by organization they 
can frequently make that force act in his favour. A viscous 
duid in a vessel tends to form a level surface : but if from 
time to time an artificial force pushes down the left side, 
which we may take to correspond to wages, it may reasonably 
l>e maintained that the average position of the left side is 
lower than it would have been without such interference, in 
spite of the indisputable fact that tlic force of gravitation is 
constantly tending to reinstate the position of equilibrium, 
What Unions claim to be able to do, corresponds to applying 
frequent and stronger pressure on the right-hand side, thus 
causing profits to yield the higher level to wages ; so that the 
average level of wages, partially sustained by friction which 
will now act for them, will l>e higher instead of lower than 
if the forces of dematid and supply acted with perfect freedom* 

§ 5. They therefore set themselves to insist on a “Common 
Rule^’ according to which all persons who do The Common 
similar work shall receive the same rate of pay- 
ment, whether measured by “time’* or by “the piece/’ They 
desire to standardize payment in relation to work : but, as we 
shall see, not all their measures make for true standardization; 
and some of tliem, wlien pushed to extremcvS, tend to make 
employment Tiioro irregular. 

The chief me^ns at the disposal of Unions for this 
purpose — putting asido for the present the 
modern “l)oyeott,” — are tiireats of withholding 
for a time the labour which employers need in Union® apply 
onlet^ to turn to account the investments of with1ioid*the 
capital (material and personal) made in expecta- 
tion of getting that labour. They have learnt 
that this threat lias but little power when business is 
slack. But when the time has come for the trade to reap 
the harvest for which it has been waiting, the employers 
will be very unwilling to let it slip ; and even if an agree^ 
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ment to rosist the demands of the men is made, it will 
not easily be maintained, especially if the fruits that they 
might hare gjithered are being snaiched up by rivals outside 
of their combination. Unions further hold that the threat of 
a strike, though less powerful when the tide of prosperity is 
falling than when it is rising, may yet avail for the compara- 
tively easy task of slackening the fall in the high wages they 
have gained. They claim thus to secure an earlier rise, a 
greater rise, and a more prolongeil rise than they could get 
without combination. 

The questions at issue are then — Can Unions really make 
economic friction act for the Avorkman instead of against him ? 
Ai'e the means which they take for this purpose injurious 
to j)roduction and therefore indirectly to the workman f If 
the answers to both these questions are affirmative^, is the 
good on the whole greater or less than the evil ? 

§ 6. Let us then look at the answers to these ques- 
Rejoinder by tions given bv tliose who dispute the power of 
Unions. UnioHS thus to raise wages. 


Preliminary 
objection tc 
the assump- 
tion that fric- 
tion is strong 
in the labour 
market. 


They take a preliminary objection to the common assump- 
tion of Unionists that case.s, such as that of agn- 
cultural labourers quoted above, represent the 
actual condition of any considerable part of 
England’s imlustries. They say that there anji 
Imt few trades in which the emph>yers i*eally act 
in concert, even though they undertake to do so ; 
and that when an employer sees his way to milking a profit 
by hiring more labour at the current wages or even a little 
higher, he generally finds means of doing so ; and that he 
would almost invariably do .so were it not for the influence of 
Trade-unions. For they insist that the very means which 
Unions take to prevent an employer from paying individual 
workers less than a standard rate, make him often hesitate to 
raise the wages of individual men, when he would do so, if 
free from the restrictions and demands of the Union. Thus, 
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BO far «18 this count goes, they maintain that competition is 
much more effective, at all events in the industrial districts of 
modem England, than the arguments of Unionists generally 
imply ; or, to revert to our previous simile, that the action of 
competition corresponds to that of a fluid that is only very 
slightly viscous. And they go on to assert that that slight 
viscosity is partly due to the influence of Unions. 

Jt is difficult to decide how far this answer is valid. 
On the one hand it is in agriculture, where Unions are weak, 
that we find the most grounds for the complaint that efficient 
and inefficient workers are paid so nearly alike as to give but 
small encouragement to energy. But, on the other hand, 
while this evil is diminishing in agriculture under the influence 
of tlic growing mobility and independence of the labourer, 
it is increasing in some other industries in which employei’s 
fear that a concession to their best men wdll be followed by 
further demand of a strong Union on behalf of infen or men. 
This is ho\vev(‘r a side issue : let us pass to the main issue. 

§ 7 . TiCt us look first at the influence of strikes and 
tlu’eats of strikes in a single trade. It is cleur 
that, if in any trade the employer is to be opponema^of 
harassed at all times, and especially when he Umonsto their 

, . , . mam claim »o 

sees his way to profitable business, then business far aa a single 
men generally will shun that trade ; unless indeed, 
taking one^ time with another, the^ are able to 
get from it a rate of profits not merely as high as, but rather 
higher than is to be got in other trades. For the extra worry 
and fatigue of tlie work to be done will require some conn 
pensation; and until tliey get it, the undertakers will seize 
every c<^>nvement opportunity of diminishing the stakes which 
they hold in the trade. 

The relative strategic strength of employer and employed 
may detennine for the lime the sliares in which the aggregate 
net income of the trade is divided; but the terms of the 
division will soon react on the amount of capital in the trade, 
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and therefore on the amount of that income which is available 
for division K 

It may be impossible to force the consumer to pay a price 
that will cover these charges : in that case employment in 
tlie trade must decline ; and then, in spite of the Unions, 
there will be many men running after one employer and wages 
wiU fall. 

It is true that if the wares produced by the trade have 
even a partial local monopoly and are in strong demand, the 
employes may be able, by well-timed strikes and threats of 
strikes, to obtain a rise of wages at the expense of the consumer, 
and to retain it for a considerable time. But they cannot 
retain long a much higher wage than can be earned in similar 
and neighbouring trades, except by permanently limiting the 
numbers in their trade — a case which we have already 
considered. 

Next the claim of a Union to obtain a rise of wages by 
striking or threatening a strike, when the empkvyers are 
becoming very busy, is compared by opponents of Unions to 
the claim of those, who have prematurely shaken down unripe 
apples, to have produced tlie apples. They insist that, as the 
orehaixl would have yielded better ajiples and with less 
injury to the trees that have to bear next year’s crop, if 
nature had been left to run her course ; so the rise in wages 
that belongs to a period of trade prosperity, though it might 
not have come so soon or have been so sharp, would have 
lasted much longer. The Unions boast of resisting the 
tendency to a subsequent fall : but really that tendency, 
it is argued, is in a great measure of their own creation ; 
and it need not have been felt for a long while, if employers 


1 That is, the income is not a Bent proper fixed hy external conditions, 
and permanently available for division among the parties interested: bnt it is 
a Qna8i*rent which will be lessened by every diminution in the inducements 
to keep up the supplies of capital in the trade. Comp. Appendix C, 
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had lieeti able to give their minds to their work untroubled 
by strikes and the rumours* of them, and if plans could have 
been mode far ahead with confidence that they could be 
carried out, and therefore with but a narrow margin of 
profit. 

So far the rejoinder relates to the effects of a Union in 
a single trade; and it appears to have much 
force, on the assumption that the net effect of involved in 
Trade-union action is to worry and fret the 
undertaker, to make his work more difiicult and uncertain, 
and thus to narrow his enterprise, 

Ji 8. Leaving this assumption for discussion later on, wo 
may follow the course of the argument when 

rr\ ^ -I •• • 1 Rejoinder by 

Irade-umonism is supposed to be extended to opponents of 

all the chief tiudes of the cejuntry. Capital and 

business power cannot then take refuge from the to wages in 

injuries of Trade-unions by the comparatively *^®"®*’*^* 

easy means of drifting into adjoining trades. 

But it is still true that a rise in wages, if obtiiined at the 
expense of profits, is likely to diminish the accumulation and 
to promote the emigration of capital ; and tliat it may 
diminish the enterprise of business men, or at least of such of 
them as do not emigrate with their capital. Tt will thus 
t^nd botlx to diminish the National Dividend, whi<jh is thes 
source of all wages, and to lessen the competition of capital 
for tlie aid of wages. In botli these ways the rise of wages is 
in danger of bringing alnmi its own xlestruction. 

This old argument has l>oth gained and lost strength in 
recent times. On the one hand migmtion from one country to 
another is becoming less difiicult Ixxth for capital and for tho 
employing class ; and, if England should ever cease to be an 
eminently desirable country to live in, a small fall rejoinder 
in the rate of profits below that obtainable else- i« partly 
where with equal trouble and worry, would cause weakcrthan*it 
so great a lack of capital and business power, that 
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the working'Classes would be compelled either to provide these 
requisites of production for themselves, or to submit to such 
low wages that they would soon want to emigrate in pursuit 
of the capital and business power. But on the other hand 
every country has industrial troubles of its own ; and, so long 
as Englishmen meet theirs in as brave and conciliatory a 
spirit as any other people, the owners of capital and business 
power will have no strong inducement to seek other lands. 

-Vgain, though the dependence of industry on a large 
supply of capital is constantly increasing, yet the influence 
which tlie fail in ilie rate of interest exerts in checking 
the accumulation of capital is n little less important than was 
formerly suppostnl. 

And again though progress depends ever more and moi'e 
on the energies of business men, and though some of them 
might slacken their efforts a little if tlie Earnings of Manage- 
ment were lessened; yet the growth of wealth and intelligence 
are constantly increasing the numbers of those who would do 
the work of lousiness management with great vigour for a 
moderate reward, so long as tliey could retain their full freedom 
and responsibility, and all the excitements of the chase. 

The rejoinder of the opponents of irnions procef^ds : — If it 
But there re- Conceded that the National Dividend would 
mains a power- not be mucli lessened at once by a general rise of 
in the^brck-' wages obtained at tlie expense of profits ; and 
ground. labour, getting a larger share of a Dividend 

but little diminished, would be a little better off for the time ; 
oven then it has still to be considered that this diminution 
would be progressive and cumulativey unless the rise in w’'ages 
exercises some compensatory effect. Thus if in one year tlm 
diminution of profits causes tlie stock of capital to be one 
per cent, less than it otherwise would have been, this loss 
will have increased to about two per cent, at the end of 
the second year, to about three per cent, at the end of the 
tliird year, to alx>ut ten per cent, at the end of the tenth 
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year, and so on. But this cannot go on for long. For 
while the loss increases steadily year by year, there will 
be no corresponding increase in the advantage w'hich com- 
bination gives to labourers in their bargaining; and sooner 
or later the competition of capital for the aid of labour 
in production will be lessened; wages will fall, and will 
prolmbly go on falling until the removal of the causes which 
lessened the supply of capital, and therefor© the J?ational 
Dividend ^ 

It is then clear that if a rise of wages is obtained simply 
at the expense of profits, if it lowers profits without exerting 
any compensatory efifect on the National DividentI, it must 
l>e self-destrueti\ e in the long run. It must lead in time to 
such a scarcity of capital and of business power that the 
National Dividend will be insufficient to afford high wages to 
la})our, even while capital is getting a low rate of iiitei'est, 
find business power is receiving low Earnings of Management, 

g 9, Tlius the main issue between those who do and those 
who tlo not think tliat Unions can permanently . . 

Tne mam issue 

raise wages, resolves itself almost eiitii*ely into the resolves itself 
narrower question wlujther the latter are I'iglit qu^estlon 
in assuming that there is no important compen- whether Union 

... , . , « action on the 

satory enect to ttie injuries which some forms whole lessens 
of Trade-union a(‘tion infiict on production; that Production, 
the net efiect of the action of Unions is to hamper business 

1 A fall in tlie rate of iixi crest from say three to two per cent, would cut off 
a good deal from the savings of stmio peojde. But those of others would he 
very little affected hy it (see Book iv. Oh. vii. § 6), and therefore the percentage, 
which this lowering of the rate of interest jfrom three to two, took from the 
stock of capital in successive years would slightly diminish. In fact however 
this correction is much less important than one tending in the oj^posite 
direction. For wages could not he kept at their raised level without throwing 
a continually increasing burden on profits ; and therefore the diminution (or 
cheek to the growth) of the National Dividend would be greater in fibe 
aecond year than in the first, greater in the third year than iii the second, 
and so on. Further, a fall in the rate of interest promotes the use of 
machinery, and tends to increase Auxiliary-capital at the expense of Wage- 
capital, and thus slightly to lower wages. 
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and lessen production. Let us then address ourselves to this 
narrower question* 

On the side of Unions it is contended : (i) that the ablest 
Unionists recognize the general solidarity of their interests 
with those of the employer, and so far from needlessly 
hindering him in his business, do all that they can to make it 
work easily, smoothly and certainly by every means that is 
compatible with their retaining their stmtegic advantages in 
bargaining; and (ii) that their action as a whole tends to 
improve the character and increase the efficiency of lalxjur, 
that this influence is cumulative^ and that its benefits out* 
weigh any harm Unions can do in checking the growth of 
the material means of production. Let us investigate these 
pleas. 


§ 10. Firstly as to the evils caused by strikes. Strikes 
Strikes are often regarded as peculiarly the results of 

couraged by*" Trade-unionism. But, as has already been shown, 
the best the better organized a Union is, the smaller is the 

Unions. chance that a local quarrel will mature into a 

strike. And though when a stixmg Union docs strike, the 
contest is likely to be a long one; yet the unwillingness of 
employers to try conclusions with it, and the prudence of 
the officials of such a Union, together with the form of its 
government, tend to diminish the number of strikes. 

Strikes are of course expensive. But too much attention 
The direct been paid to the direct expense which they 

expenses of cause to both hides, and perhaps even to the 
smaU^im-* ” occasional privation which they occasion to the 
portance families of the employefi. These evils obtrude 
themselves on the notice of every one , and no doubt they are 
great. But they are not great relatively to the immense issues 
at stake. They are not even great relatively to the uncor* 
relatively to t^iiiity and friction which strikes bring into busi- 
which^thc therefore the general policy of the 

support. Unions, more than the direct expenses of the 
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occasional strikes by which they enforce that policy, to which 
we must turn our attention*. 

§ IL We may then pass to that part of Union policy 
which consists of fixing a miniintiin (local) rate ^ 
of wage, and making it so high that it practically mum wage ia 
becomes the ordinary rate. Unionists contend ©a 'evU 
that this, while essential to enable them to bar- 
gain as a body with the employer, is not an un- 
niixed evil to Mm. It saves him trouble and anxiety to be 
able to buy his labour, just as it does to buy his raw material, 
at wholesale prices : for then he can be sure that no neigh- 
bouring competitor is buying tliem at a lower price and thus 
preparing to sell the finished commodity more cheaply than he 
can afibixl to. What public markets do for the fair-dealing 
employer as regards raw material, Unions do for him, it is 
maintained, as regards labour. 

But unfortunately this is not quite true of labour when 
hinHl by time, V>ecause the labour is not suffi- ,, , 

cieritly (fradeeP. At present, no doubt, the most chieay from the 
incompetent people of all are excluded from differ^ muclTm 
Unions by the rule that a candidate for admis- ability 

dustry. 

sion must prove that he is capable of earning the 

local minimum rate of wages®. But to begin with, that is 

1 There is of course no advantage in comparing the expense of any pai ticular 
strike with the total direct gain to wages of any that follow after it : partly 
because the events that follow the strike, may have been due to other causes, 
and partly because a strike is a mere incident in a campaign, and the policy 
of keeping up an amiy and entering on a campaign has to he Judged as a 
whole. The gain of any particular battle is not to be measured by the booty 
got in it; and even defeat is no proof that the General w'Jis ^Tong in not 
submitting without a battle. The cost of strikes is discussed with full 
statistical detail in Mr Burnett’s excellent reports on the subject to the Board 
of Trade, and in several Keports of American I.<abour Bureaux. 

2 Compare Book v. Ch. i. § 3. 

® Some weight must be allowed to the claim of the XJiiions that young men 
are stimulated to exertions by knowing that they must work up to this 
stanaara. But it is not always a very high one ; and, no doubt, some men, 
when they have attained it, exert themselves but little to get beyond it ; being 
not unwilling to draw largely on the out-of-work funds of their Union. 
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only at the date of his admission : and for this very reason 
admissions to Unions are most numerous when trade is good, 
and w'hen men rather below the average are for the time 
worth the standard wages. And further men vary as much 
in their willingness, as in their power, to exert themselves to 
do a good day’s work for their wages \ 

A conceivable reinfidy for this could be found by the classb 
This could be hcatioii of the workers in each trade into several 
lessened if the grades, with a minimum (local) rate for each, 
ed more classi- Of course leamers always have special rates, and 
ficatxon ; ^ Unions allow old men to work below the 

regular rate, Bui most Unions are opposed to carrying the 
cl assili edition further than this in the same ])ranch of work; 
partly because they fear it might enable the employer to 
bargain with his men as individuals under the cover of offering 
them work in a lower grade. 

The diiiiculty is a real one; but perhaps Unionists would 
make greater efforts to overcome it, if they realized fully how 
. . . , . much it diminishes the National Dividend, and 

diminish in- therefore in the long run the average wages 
empi?ymen°Un throughout the countrv. For even when trade 
the trade con- is brisk, there are some men who need a stimulus 

cerned and . , ^ * 

therefore in to exertion closer at hand than the fear of being 
others, employment when trade declines ; and 

when it does decline, the employers have to dismiss more 
men, and to dismiss them earlier, than would be necessary if 
their wages were graded according to their efficiency. The 
full extent of this evil is not readily perceived : for men look 
chiefly at their own trade ; and they think that, if there is 
less done ]>y one set of men, there will remain more to be 
done by others, Wliile some fall into the ever-recurring 
fallacy that there is a fixed Work-Fund, many forget that the 


’ It is commonly said by employers that ordinary men will do more than 
half as much again when they hare a direct interest in their work as when 
they are paid by time. 
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demand for the goods and services of each trade and pn> 
fession comes solely from the products of other trades aud 
professions, and depends solely upon their activity ; and that 
tlierefore by cutting short the period of activity of one trade, 
they tend to throw others out of full work sooner than would 
otherwise have been necessaiy; that thus trade depression 
spreads and causes further interruptions of work, which again 
act and react on other trades. In fact, while the growing 
expensiveneas of machinery and the growing breadth of 
markets give rise to strong forces constantly tending towards 
increased regularity of employment, the liaste of some Unions 
to put their minimum rate of wages a little too high for those 
men whom the employer is not very anxious to have except 
in prosperous times, is one of the chief modern hindrances to 
settled conditions of work'. 

§ 12. The system of piece-work is seldom found in the 
finest and best of industrial relations. The most careful 

1 It should however be noticed that many Unions admit of classification to 
this extent that the variations in the nuiiimura wages demanded by the 
different IcKial branches are very great. There is no universal rule ; but the 
gcmeral rule is that the minima are highest in and near London, and next 
in the manufacturing dis^tricts; and that they gradually decrease with the 
distance from any great centre of the trade where a high standard of work 
is needed and paid for. Thus the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners reported in 1888 minima of Site, in Penzance, 22^^. in Barnstaple, 25«. in 
Taunton, 2B,v. in Bath and Wtircester, Sis. in Bristol, 3t)S, in Birmingham and 
Manchester, and 42,9. in some London buburbs. 

Where the wages are high, the standard of efficiency which a man must 
attain in order to earn the current w’ages of the district is high. If then a 
member of the Union at Bristol cannot got 81^?. a week, he wUI bo forbidden to 
work for less there, but the Union will pay the expense of his going, say, to 
Taunton where hfs will l>e able to get employment at the current wages. On 
the other hand an exceptionally able carpenter in Taunton is likely to migrate 
to Bristol or iKindon to get higher wages. By thus sending inefficient men to 
places where the standard of efficiency is low, and indirectly at least hcliiing 
efficient men to go to places where it is high, Unions tend to perxnduate 
local inequalities of efficiency and therefore local inequalities of Time-wages. 

A proposal is now under consideration in some Unions representing large 
trades to admit a httJe more dassitication even with regard to members of the 
same Branch, in order that a larger i>ercentage of workers may be eligible for 
admission to the Unions of their several trades. 
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and artistic work can seldom be measured by it ; and iu 
Biece work i« especially small trades, tbe work 

nottttiitc4toaU varies so much from bench to bench and from 
trade*. regular tariff can be devised ; 

and piece-work degenerates into conti'act work, in which 
the individual workman has to bargain alone with his 
employer. 

But in the majority of trades, the various tasks can be 
But in others it ^^^ded accurately ; and when a list of prices for 
has great ad- them is agreed on, the employes grade themselves, 
vantages. present an unbroken phalanx in bar- 

gaining with their employers. Piece-work adds to the wages 
of the industrious workers; and it checks those habits of half- 
hearted work, which flourish in every rank of life where the soil 
is favourable. In many trades however for which it is appa- 
rently well suited the Unions either prohibit it, or at least 
avow dislike to it. 

In some cases this is caused l)y an undue eagerness of 
cei'taiii employers to reduce piece work rates 
’^ben they have thought their men were taking 
too much money home, Some workmen oppose 
it because they dc^sire to take things easily, and have perhaps 
a latent dislike to be graded according “to their merits. And 
some oppose it because they tliink it makes work scarce, 
by inducing men to got through more of it than they otherwise 
would ; and here again come in the combined effects of a little 
trade-selfishness, and the fallacy of the fixed Work -Fund, 
Perhaps these imperfections of human nature, rather than 
Unions not Unionism, are furtlier to be held re^.sponsible for 

specially re- whatever ground there may be for the complaint 

^ojisibic lor Unionibts urge their fellows not to 

exert themselves over-much and absorb work that 
others might be glad to do\ 

^ This is not effected by general regulations; but in some workshops 
Dniouist and Non-unionist alike, social pressure is brought to bear on any one 
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§ 13. The old doctrine that where there is a will there is 
a way, is well illustrated by the success with 
which those trades, that are much subject to m^ch subject* 
the bracing action of foreign competition, have 
grappled with the difficulty of making Union 
action effective on behalf of the eniployed, and yet neither 
generally vexatious to the employer nor expensive to the con- 
sumer. The trades which make largely for foreign markets 
are mr»re u nifo nn in their methods of organization than 
many others. They not only buy their materials but they sell 
their products very much in open markets ; and special trade 
connections and trade secrets are, as a rule, of 
comparatively small importance in them : and adopt*aif 
these conditifuis have of course facilitate<i the 

poncy; 

minute classification and grading of different 
tasks. But there have been more powerful causes tending in 
the same direction. For a quick nemesis has folio we<i on any 
quarrelsome or obstructive tendencies that have hindered in 

who works so hard as to set a standard of work higher than the others like ; 
ajid no doubt the presence of a Hiuon element may increase this pressure. 
Again a foreman, if a meralier of the Vmon, is sometimes apt to conceal the 
faults of Unioujata, and to give tliem an undue preference over abler 
I'ion-unionistw, Tbo control of a branch of a Tnion has oc/casionally got 
into the hands of men who have used its machinery to obtain full wages for 
very little work; and though such cases are rare, the luiscliief which they 
cause is jiterhapH greater than that due to other kinds of Union action W’Uich 
have attracted a largiu* sliare of public attention. 

Thei*© are general rules against working overtime ; but as was indicated in 
the last Chapter, if moderate in character, they promote tlie efficiency of the 
worker, and are not injurious to production in the long run. Overtime is 
sometimes forced on an unwilling employer by the resolve of some strong and 
able men to get very Ingh wages at any cost. They are just the men on w'liom 
he can dei>eiKl most in a difficulty ; so he is anxious to retain them; and their 
individual dfunand for overtime overrides the collective opposition of the 
Union to it. 

Home Unions have hard and selfish rules limiting very narrowly indeed 
the number of apprentices, and other learners. The eisflEects of such limitations 
have already been discussed. But it should be added that in some oases they 
are prompted, though not justified, by the action of some employers who get 
bad work done at low wages almost exclusively by learners, for whom they do 
not endeavour to make any provision at the end of their time. 
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any way, direct or indirect, the full efficiency of the human 
energies and the material capital invested in the trade; and 
any injury that a union may cause to the employers, not being 
capable of being passed on to the consumers, acts quickly on 
the supply of capital in the trade ; and therefore reacts quickly 
on the wages of the employed, 

Tn trades that are largely subject to foreign competition, 
, , therefore, those union officials who most fully 

and employers i i t ■» * i i i 

and employed realize the fundamental solidarity between the 
co-operate; interests of employers and employed, and who 
oppose all demands which would neetllessly hamper production 
or inflict loss on the eunployers, are those whose advice is 
found to bear the test of experience best : their influence 
generally increases, and their character spreads itself over 
the Union. Meanwhile similar causes tend generally to bring 
to the front those employers who give the most moderate 
and praident counsels, and whose relations with their employ<5s 
are most cordial. 

The workmen in these trades were the first to welcome 
and form machinery, and to accept payment by the piece. 
Boards of And the employei's in these trades were the flrst 
Conciliation. Welcome Trade-unions, to enter into negotia- 
tions with them, and to arrange conjointly witli tlu'm B<iards 
of Conciliation. Jn these Boards an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed meet on equal terms; 
they discuss now the minor details and now the broader prin- 
ciples of wage-arrangements with reference to the current con- 
dition of trade ; and when they can agrt^e, as they generally 
can, their decision is in effect binding on the whole of their 
trade in their district. 

The character of their agreement varies with the nature of 
the trade ; but in all case.s they aim at graduating the payment 
to the difficulty of each particular task, taking account in some 
cases of differences in the character of the raw material sup- 
plied, and in others of the delays caused by working with 
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machinery that has not the very latest improvements. And 
in some trades they arrange lists of the prices to be paid for 
each of many thousand different tasks \ 

ArrangementiS of this kind, and even the much loss satis- 
factory expedient of occasional appeals to Arbi- 
tration, do not work easily without the aid of unions often 
strong organization on either side. Little but peatiy faciii- 

tatc business. 

mischief indeed comes from a weak Union, always 
ready to interfere, but seldom able to sc^cure the faithful 
canying out of an agreement, to which its own officers have 
been a party. But a strong Union, guided by able and far- 
seeing men wh(* have a grave sense of responsibility, is found 
to enable a few minutes’ quiet eonverw^ition to settle ihnumer- 
ahle jwjtty disputes that in old timers would have caused much 
delay and worry and loss of mutual good feeling. And, when 
the time <*omes for great changes in wages either way, the 
case is argmexl out by those who know exactly what are the 
real points of difficulty ; and who, though there must be in 
tlio background an appeal to force, will yet have recourse to 

^ 111 the coal and iron trades these jiayiiients are sometimes made to vary 
by a Siicfing Scale with the price of the product. The standard price and the 
Htaiidard wage are usually taken as those prevailing at a date at which the 
condition of trade is recognized by both sides to have been normal ; and it is 
agreed that for every rise or fall of tlie price above or below its standard level, 
wages should rise or fall above or below their standard level by a corresponding 
but generally smaller percentage. The percentage is generally Binaller to 
correspond to the natural and beneficent tendency of fluctuations of wages to 
be leas in extent than those of prices {l:^ee Book vi. Ch. vni. § 5). The 
Sliding Scale, when working at its best, arranges that those influences which 
Hhort-periotl fluctuations in the price of a commodity are bound to exercise 
on the current wages of the labour by which they are made, shall work them- 
selves out smoothly and easily. But the basis of the Scale needs to he 
ehang<Mi from time to time to correspond with altered conditions of trade, of 
production, and of the labour market generally. These changes at rare 
intervals give effect to the influence which the suppb price of ialiour exercises 
in long periods on the price of the commodities raised by it. There are 
however special difficulties connected with Sliding Scales, some of which arise 
from the fact that in many of the trades to which they apply, foreign compe- 
tition is only a partial regulator, and something approaching a local monopoly 
is not rare. 
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industrial war only as a last resource. In such trades we may 
conclude confidently that Trade-unions on the whole facilitate 
business*. 

§ 14. Other trades in which many able employers are not 
A strong Union ^ovrj to l>e confronted by a fairly strong Union, 
who]k*heipfia* those ill which the labour is not highly 
in a trade in skilled or specialize ; and the employers, know- 
not'becomctoo ing that in case of need they can bring in fresh 
strong. labour from a distance, have no fear of losing the 

effective control of their own businesses. In such cases the 
able and prudent Union leaders, having the confidence of 
their followers, and lieing able to make practically binding 
contracts on their behalf, may save more trouble and worry 
to the employer in small questions than they cause in large 
ones ; and they ai‘e more likely to hinder than promote such 
aggressive action as would force the employer to extreme 
measures. Many of the firms engaged in these trades are 
large, and use much fixed capital; they buy and sell every- 
thing in large quantities, and "would be willing to pay a 
little extra for anything, labour included, to save them- 
selves the time and expense of making many detailed bar- 
gains. But while the employers in such cases may welcome 
the presence of a Union so long as it remains of moderate 
strength ; their attitude would quickly be changed if any 
great measure of success should attend the endeavours that 
Trade are DOW being made in these very trades to revive 

Federations. extend old projects of Federation of Unions, 

and to make them irresistible by the Uvse of the modern 
weapons of sympathetic strikes and boycotts*. 

1 lu some trades an employer having ground of complaint against one of 
his employ^^s not unfreqnontly apiMjals to the Union secretary ; and he having 
investigated the matter compels the workman to make good his default under 
penalty of losing the support of the Union. 

* An interesting history of oarher attempts at Federation as well as of 
Trade Councils and Trade.uniou Congresses is given in Mr Howell’s Confiict$ 
of Ca^toX <md Labour, Ch. x. Throughout it all we find evidence of the high 
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§ 15, Tho disturbing effects of Trade-union action are 
probably seen at their maximum in trades which have a 

education that Unionists are deriving from all these various forms of 
association. They help dllferent trades to enter into one anoUier’s diifficultioe; 
to bring to bear on one another the force of a public opinion, which, though 
often one-sidod, is on the whole beneticial; and lastly to smooth away any 
quarrels which may arise between different trades, especially with regard to 
apparent encroachments by one on another's province. For such quarrels are 
as frequent among modem Unions as they were among mediaeval Gilds. The 
chief disoiissions at Trade-anion Congresses have however related tt) Industrial 
Legislation ; on which they have exerted a gi*eat, and on the whole a beneficial 
influence. 

It is too early to form a sound judgment of the more ambitious new schemes 
for Federation. Under the guidance of able and resolute men they change their 
shapes rapidly to avoid first one difficulty and then another: it is possible they 
may attain a power, that would at present apix»ar fraught with some danger 
to the State, and yet use that power with moderation. If so, they will do 
much towards changing the course of industrial history. For they aim at 
little less than controlling the general conduct of husiness in tho intert^st of 
the workers, just as much being allowed to the employers (tliat is to capital 
and business power) as is needed to avoid greatly checking tho 8Ui>i>ly of 
ca*pital and the activity of businens. 

The method by wliich they propose to attain this result is generally to 
submit every disjmte to the sujn'emo Council of the Federation, who are em- 
powered — in some cases subject to the explicit consent of the several Unions 
--to declare war against the firms which resist their decrees. The council 
may, for instance, order that the Federated trades shall not handle any goods 
coming from tu* going to those firms or even that they shall not work at all 
for any employer who refuses to cease dealing with those firms. The policy 
which they j>ropose is one reqaimng great judgment and solf-control ; qualities 
that have not Iweii shown in some of the recent ventiires of such Federations 
in America, Australia and England. But men learn by experience. 

In some recent schemes for an alliance betwoon Co-operators and Trade- 
unionists in England, it has been proposed that co-operators should buy no 
goods that did not beai’ a Trade-union mark. It is certain that at present 
the worst conditions of labour are generally found among those who ore 
making goods for tlie couKumjitioii of the working elasHcs themselves; and it 
is quite right that they, and other people, should as far as possible avoid 
purchasing goods made under these conditions. But it is a strong measure to 
put it in the jiower of a Union to destroy the trade of an employer on the 
ground that he does not conform to their reqnirements, without making sure 
tiiat those requirements arc such as it is to the public interest to enforce. 
Errors of this kind will however correct themselvev^^ in time. Ar.d meanwhile, 
together with some little harm and perhajis injustice, good will be done by 
an attempt that calls the attention of the working classes as consumers 
to the ultimate effect of a policy, of which they are apt to see only one side 
when they approach it as Trade-unionists, 
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Effects of com 
bmations in 
trades not 
much subject 
to external 
competition. 


monopoly of some special skill, and are not much influenced by 
the fear of foreign competition. It is in some of 
these trades that a bad use of Trade-union forces 
is most likely to show itself, a use that injures 
employers in the first instance, but in tlie long 
run is chiefly at the expense of the general public. 
And indeed it is true now, as it was in the time of the old Gilds, 
that in a trade which has any sort of monopoly, natural or 
artificial, the interests of the public are apt to be sacrificed 
most, when peace reigns in the trade, and employers and em- 
ployed are agreeing in a policy, which makes access to the trade 
difficult, stints prcKiuctxon, and keeps prices artificially high. 

^16, So far we have discussed the influence of I'^nion 
action on general wages, witli reference to the question wiiether 
on the balance it renders business more difficult and uncertain, 
diminishes profits, and lessens the supply of capital and the 
energy of business men. But we have not yet considered the 
strongest grounds of the claim made by Unions that they do 
not on the whole lesstm the National Dividend, and thereby 
bring into action foix*es wliich will render futile their efforts to 
raise wages. We have still to consider tliat the strongest 
claim of ITjiions to sustain w'ages depends on the 
influence they exert on the character of the 
workers themselves ; tliough their position is not 
so strong as it might be made by the abandon- 
ment of all regulations and practices wdjicli 
needlessly limit the number Of learners in skilled trades, or 
tend to deprive the workers of a g<KKi opportunity and a 
strong motive for exerting their best abilities to the full extent 
that is compatible witlx a due amount of rest and leisure. 

It is true that Trade-unionism has already done much of 
work in this direction. It found even the 
many workers artisan with but little independence and self- 
gavrthcm respect, incensed against his employers, but with 
respect. well-considered policy for compelling them to 


But Unionism 
must be judged 
mainly by its 
influence on 
the character 
of the workers. 
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treat him as an equal who had something to sell that they 
wanted to buy. This state of things would in any case have 
been much modified by the increase of wealtli and of know- 
ledge ; which, together with the cessation of great wars aiid 
the opening of our markets freely for the workman's food, 
would have taken away much of that want and fear of hunger 
which depressed the physique and the moral character of the 
working classes. Unions have been at once a chief product 
and a chief cause of this constant elevation of the Standard 
of Life ‘ where that Standard is high, Unions have sprung up 
naturally ; where Unions have been strong, the Standard of 
Life lias generally risen; and in England U^day few skilled 
workers are depressed and oppressed’. 

But there still remain trades in wliich special causes have 
lowered the independence of the workeis and 
induced tliem to submit to conditions of hire 

KtiU a few 

and conditions of work, which constantly })ress trades m which 
them d(»wnwards. Selling their labour with needed**^*** 
out any efi*ective reserve to employers among 
VI horn thei’e is but little etFective competition, tlu'y ha\e not 
partaken in the general progress. Relatively, if not abso- 
lutely, the price of their labour has fallen : and yet it is not 
always cheap to the employer; for long years and in some cafies 
long generations of poverty and dependence, w'itliout know'- 
ledge and without self-respect, lia\e left them w'eak and 
unprofitable w'orkers : and it is in relation to these classes 
that Trade-unionism is doing its most important work among 
the present generation of Englishmen. 

Its work has been successful in proportion as it lias 
resisted the temptation to go counter to the economic forces 
of the time; and has directed its chief efiorts to giving men 
a new spirit and a trust in and care for one anotlier; and 

1 Till re<*eiitly woikmeii suflfeml much hardship and wrong from some had 
masters Unions have checked this partly by explaining the law to the work- 
man and putting it in force for him. 
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inciting them to avail themselves of those economic forces 
that can be made to work on their side. 

Thus for instance under the old regime at some of the 
, ^ ^ London Docks, the inevitiible uncertainty of 

Dock# under employment was increased through lack of due 
the old regime, ; men were kept waiting about 

needlessly for the chances of an odd job, till their spirit 
was gone; they turned their little earnings to very bad 
account, and they were at once among the most miserable, 
and the dearest workers in the country, A Trade-union giving 
them some confidence in themselves and their fellows, insisting 
on the removal of conditions which were very injurious, and 
finally appealing to public sympathy for funds which enabled 
them to put a reserve price on their labour, was able 
to give them a wonderful start : and though they have 
not in every case known how to use their victory with 
modemtion and wisdom, they are now on a higher level than 
before. 

There is an almost equal waste of human life, though of 
So called another kind in some other industries, such as 
“Sweated” nail-makiiig, and hand-sewing, in which old- 
trades. fashioned methods vainly struggle for life. These 
are the industries in which the e\il8 of the so-called sweating 
system are greatest, and the workers are most helpless. The 
forces of the time are moving them slowly on to bettor methods 
of work, and therefore higher wages : but, if they could take 
combined action, the movement would be hastened; and the 
growth of Trade-unions among th(^m would be partly a result 
and partly a cause of their rise from their present low state 
to a higher one, 

§ 17. Though there is no longer room for Unionism to 

There is much render services of this order to skilled workmen, 

can^snii^cnder much that it Call do oven for them. 

to the moral Unions all can, and most of them in fact do, 
character of , ^ 

the workers, exerciso an elevating influence by punishing 
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any member who conducts himself badly, or who is frequently 
out of employment from excessive drinking. There is much 
moral strength in the esprit de (xyrps that makes a man anxious 
not to bring disgrace on his Union, and in the just pride 
with which he contemplates the provision that its Benefit 
and Provident Punds make to secure him from needing the 
aid of public or private charity. 

The better the influences which Unions exert in these 
respects the more likely is any increase of wages 
that they may obtain, to be turned to account in th^^do*thr8^** 
promoting the industrial efficiency of the present likely 

and the coming generation of workers. In so permanently, 
far as they do this, the Unions have an effective 
answer to the argument, recently given, that any check to the 
growth of capital caused by a rise of wages at the expense of 
profits is likely to be cumulative. If they do what they can 
to make labour honest and hearty, they can reply that an 
addition to the wages of their trade is as likely to be invested 
in the Personal Capital of themselves and their children, as an 
increase in profits is to be invested in Material Capital : that 
from the national point of view |:>er8ons are at least as re- 
munerative a field of investment as things : and that invest- 
ments in persons are cumulative in their effects from year to 
year and from generation to generation ^ But this answer is 
not open to those Unions, or branches of Unions, that in effect 
foster dull and uncnergetic habits of work. 

§ 18. It would Ix' a great gain if the net influence of 


Unions on wages could be clearly traced in ^ , 

„ f . Difficulty of 

history. But this cannot be done. For many ascertaining 

of the most important effects of Trade- union unions^by'di-^ 
action are so rmnote from their causes as to rcctobscrva- 
es(ja{)e notice, unless they are carefully sought 


out ; and even then they are so intermingled with tlie effects 


1 S«e above Oh. nr. §§ 1, 6. lu England, and to an even greater extent in 
America, the material savings of working men are themselves considerable. 
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o£ other and, in some cases, more powerful causes, that their 
true meaning is not easily read^ 

Let us however consider the relation of Trade-unions to 
some of the broad movements of wages noticed 
wages^in"*^ in the first half of the preceding Chapter. Trade- 
couiuries unions have been stronger in England than on the 
Continent, and in America; and wages have been 
higher in England than on the Continent, but lower than 
in America. Their strength in England was partly due to 
that force of character, which was the cliief cause of the 
excess of English over Continental wages. Their weakness 
in America was partly due to the very causes that made the 
wages of the American working man so high ; viz. his restless 
enterprise, his i*onstant oppoi*tunities of bettering himself by 
changing his abode and bis occupjition, and the abundance of 
land on which he could settle as an independent owner. The 
highest wages of all that tlie woi*ld has known have been in 
some parts of California and Australia; but they were due to 
causes which excluded the action of Unions. Gnulually real 
wages in those places ha\'e fallen — perhaps not absolutely, but 
— relatively to the rest of the Western world ; and in their 
desire to retard that fall, men have betaken themselves to 
Unionism of a specially active and adventurous character. But 
it is not easy to decide whether in so doing they have not 
checked the gi'owth of wages by j*etardiiig the influx of 
capital, as much as they have hicrcased it by modifying in 
their own favour the distriVjution of the joint product of 
labour and capital. Again, not long ago wages were very low 
in Beotland ; but they have already risen nearly up to the 
English level, as a result of the general tendency of local 
inequalities of wages to diminish, and in spite of the fact that 
Unions are weaker in Scotland than in England. Unionism 
is however growing fast in Scotland ; and in shipbuilding, for 


i Compare the footnote on pages 355, 356, 
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which the Clyde has gi’eat natural advantages, Unionism is 
as strong and wages as high as in England. 

Again, those occupations in which wages have risen most 
in England happen to bo those in which there 
are no Unions : they are those kinds of domestic wages in 
service and those employments for women and 
children in which there has been a great increase 
of demand, while the increase of supply has been checked by 
the growing unpopularity of domestic service, and the unwilling” 
ness of the better grades of workii^g men to let their wives 
leave home and their children leave school early. Again, few 
of thosh branches of skilled labour which have had strong 
Unions for the last fifty years, can show as great a lise in 
W7ige8 as has been secured in most unskilled occupations in 
wdiich physical strength is required, even though they have 
had no effective Unions. 


It is true that Unions claim to have made life more 
pleasant in manufacturing and other industries, 
and thus to have increased the inducements 

the influence of 

needed to keep people in domestic service. And Unions on 
it is further true that, in so far as Unionist 
action may have raised the general level of life 
of some classes of workers, it has helped to ntise the intelligence 
and character, and therefore the wage-earning power of their 
children, among whom are many domestic servants. But, even 
if we take an optimist estimate of those influences, such facts 
as those just quoted prove that the direct influeiice of Unions 
on wages is small relatively to the great economic forces of 
the age. They prove this, but tb<^y prove no nim-e than this. 

And on the other hand the advocates of Unionism can 

bring forward a long series of facts to prove that inference that 

when a comparison is made of wages in two 

similar tnides, or in two liranches of the same Unions do 

trade, or in the same branch of the same trade the'tradesTn'” 

in two places; if it so happens that neither of which they are 
* •' *■ * relatively to 

them is favoured relatively to the other by the other*. 
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ecoBomic changes of the age, then that one which has the 
stronger Unions has almost invariably the higher wages ; 
and that one in which the strength of Unions is increasing 
most rapidly is that in which wages are rising fastest ^ 

Such facts prove that, other things being equal, wages in 
trades in which there are strong Unions are likely to be 
higher than in tliose in which there are not. But they do not 
afford a conclusive answer to those who hold that a Union can 
obtain a relative rise in wages in its trade only by means whicli 
indirectly cause a greater loss in other trades; and that 
therefore the effect of Unionism is to lower general wages. 

It should also be noted that all such facts lose some of 
their significance, when it is rememberer] that a rise of wages, 
even when caused by a general increase in the prosperity of a 
trade, is nearly always followed, as statistics show, by an 

1 Tli<»re are several cases of trades with stroiijr Uuiows, iu wliich the rise of 
wages has been retarded by causes which may easily escaixe observ ation. For 
instance, the rise of the wages of compositors has been hindered by the 
diffusion of education whicli, while it much increases the demand for their work, 
prevents the power of reading and writing from having any longer a monopoly 
value: their wages have however risen relatively to the incomes of clerks 
who are affectetl by the same cause but have no Union. Again, skilled iron- 
founders were heavily struck by the invention of machinery, the use of 
which required mere idiysical strength, and enabled many navvies to earn 
Kfe. a day at iron- founding at the very time vrben the XTnemployed List of 
the Ironfounders’ Union was quoted before the Commission on the Depression 
of Trade, as strong evidence of a growing dearth of employment. And again, 
the engineers have suffered, nominally at least, from the fact that— to say 
nothing of tliose who are below the Union standard — there is a constant 
increase in the number of men who confine themselves to comparatively 
simple w'ork in the management of machines, and are not highly ekilled all- 
round men. The average incomes to-day of those who entered the engineers* 
trade thirty years ago are very high indeed. Not a few are employers, 
many more are foremen and in positions of trust in all kinds of industries ; 
and many are earning exceptionally high wages for delicate and varied work 
in small, but high class businesses. A great many of these however are not 
members of the Union at all; and those who are, owe very little at present 
(whatever they may have done in the past) to the aid of the Union. 

All these three trades have to do with branches of production for which 
the demand is increasing much faster than in projiortion to the population. 
They all have very strong and well-managed Unions; and yet all have to 
contend with strong and not very obvious hindrances to a rapid rise in their 
minimum wage. 
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increase in the strength of the TJiuon. For the rise, however 
caused, increases the nien*s confidence in their leaders, and 
makes them more willing as well as more able to pay their 
entrance fees and subscriptions ; and further it increases the 
numbers of those who are qualified for admission by earning 
the standard wages. 

§ 19. The direct evidence of wage statistics is then in- 
conclusive. But, on the whole, they tend to Q^ntr^i 
confirm the conclusions to which our general conclusion!, 
reasonings seemed to point ; and we may now 
sum them up. 

In trades which have any sort of monopoly the workers, by 
limiting their numbers, may secure very high wages at the ex- 
pense partly of the employers, but chiefly of the general com- 
munity. But such action generally diminishes the number of 
skilled workers and in tliis and other ways takes more in the ag- 
gregate from the real wages of workers outside, than it adds to 
those of workers inside : and thus on the balance it lowers average 
wages. J^assing from selfish and exclusive action of this sort, we 
find that Unions generally can so arrange their bargaining with 
employers as to remove the special disadvantages 
under which workmen would be if bargaining as u„,on8on 

individuals and without reserve ; and in con- wages >n par- 

, ticular trades. 

sequence employers may sometimes find the path 
of ieiust resistance in paying somewhat higher wages than 
they would otherwise have done. In trades which use much 
fixed capital a strong Union may for a time divert a great 
part of the aggregate net income (’vtliich is really a Quasi-rent) 
to the workers ; but this injury to capital will be partly trans- 
mitted to consumers ; and partly, by its relK>und, reduce em- 
ployment and lower wages. Some of those, who have caused 
this result, may escape it themselves by changing their oc- 
cupation or their abode. But in trades in which competition 
from a distance is effective, the nemesis follows quickly : and, in 
these trades more than others, Unions direct their energies to 
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maintaining a m(xlei'ate level of wages by means that do not 
hamper production. Other things being equal, the presence 
of a Union in a trade raises wages relatively to other trades. 

But the iniluence which Unions exert on the average level 
Influence of >vag6.s is less than would be inferred by look- 
Union action ing at the iniluence which they exert on wages 
gci^raL**its particular trade. When the measures 

drawbacks and which they take to raise wages in one trade have 
the effect of rendering business more difficult, or 
anxious, or impeding it in any other way ; they are likely to 
diminish employment in other trades, and thus to cause a greater 
aggregate loss of wages to other trades than they gain for 
themselves, and to lower and not raise, the average level of 
wages. For a fall in the rate of profits exerts an influence that 
is real, though less than used to be once supposed, in causing 
capital to emigrate or even to be consumed, and in causing men 
of business ability to emigrate or slacken their energies ; and 
this influence is cumulative. 

The power of Unions to raise general wages by direct 
means is never great ; it is never sufficient to contend success- 
fully with tlie general economic forces of the age, when their 
drift is against a rise of wages. But yet it is sufficient 
materially to benefit the worker, when it is so directed as to 
co-operate with and to strengthen those general agencies, which 
are tending to improve his position morally and economically. 
And it will be so directed if the following conditions are 
_ ,, . satisfied. Firstly, Unions must aim at making 

under which business easy and certain: this is already done by 
permanently formal and informal Boar-ds of Conciliation in 
raise general some trade.s, especially such as produce largely 
wages. foreign markets. Secondly, they must aim at 

raising the Standard of Life among the workers of the present 
and the coming generation by fostering habits of sobriety and 
honesty, independence and self-respect ; this is done in 
diflferent degrees by ail Unions ; and whatever influence they 
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exert ia this direction is cumnlative. Thirdly, they must aid 
as many as possible of the rising generation to acquire industrial 
skill, and to join the higher paid ranks of labour ; this calls 
for some self-sacrifice, and is inconsistent with any attempt to 
raise very high the wages in skilled trades by njaking the 
entrance to them artificially difiicult. Fourthly, they must 
strive to develop the great stores of business power and in- 
ventive I’esource that lie latent among the working classes, so 
that, pi'oduction being economical and efficient, the National 
Dividend may l>e large ; and that, business power being cheap, 
and the share going as Earnings of Management l>eing 
relatively small, that which remains for wages may be> high. 
The training which Unionists get from the management of 
Union affairs, flurngh highly beneficial to them as men 
and as citizens, is yet not exactly what is wanted for this 
end. But Unions might do much towaixls it, by under- 
taking particular contracts and even general business on 
their own accounts ; and by aiding and promoting all forms 
of co-operative enterprise, and especially such as open the 
greatest number of opportunities to men of natural lousiness 
ability to find free scope for their constructive and onginating 
faculties'. Fifthly, they must be always specially careful to 
avoid action by which one class of workers infiict a direct 
injury on others. Contests between Unions contending for the 
same field of employment — as for instance between Unions of 


1 Ttius sacrificing tbo shadow for the substance, they should where 
necessary, relax the rigid forms of some of their own rules in favour of small 
genuine co-ojjerative j»roductive societies in the few trades in which such 
societies can successfully contend with the great natural difficulties by which 
they are opposed. And in particular they should encxnirago productive 
branches of distributive stores in which responsibility for risks and iKiwer of 
experiment are very nearly in the same hands; and in which the business 
energies of men of the working class can be vivified and prepared for taking 
an important part in increasing the National Dividend and diminishing the 
share of it which goes as Earnings of Management. (Some aspects of this 
question are further considered in an address by the present writer to the 
Co-operative Congress in 1689.) 
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shipwrights and carpenters, or plumbers and htters — attmct 
their full meed of attention; but more importance really 
attaches to the injuries which one trade inflicts on others by 
stinting the output of the raw material which they have to 
use, or by throwing them out of work through a strike iu 
which they Imve no concern. 

g 20. As Mill says : Excep)t on matters of mere detail, 
Connection there are perhaps no practical questions even 
between the among those which approach nearest to the 
^onomio^ character of pure economic questions which admit 
aepecta of the of being decide<l on economic premises alone ; ” 
problem. alike unscientific and injurious to the 

public welfare to attempt to discuss men\s conduct in industrial 
conflicts without taking account of other motiveiS beside the 
desire for pecuniary gain. The world is not ready to apply in 
practice principles of so lofty a morality, as that implitnl iu 
many socialistic schemes, wdiieh assumes that no one will 
desire to gain at the expense of an equal loss of happiness to 
others. But it is ready, and working men among others are 
I’eady, to endeavour to act up to the principle, that no one 
should desire a gain which would involve a very much greater 
loss of happiness to others. Of course the loss of £1 involves 
much less loss of happiness to a rich man than to a jxK)r man. 
And it would not be reasonable to ask working-men to abstain 
from a measure which would give them a net gain of £1 at 
the expense of a loss of 30^, to profits, unless it could be shown 
that this loss would react on wages in the long run. But 
many of them are willing to admit that no Union should adopt 
a course which will raise its own wages at the expense of a 
much greater total loss of wages to others; and if this principle 
be genendly adopted as a basis of action, then nearly all the 
evil that still remains in the policy of Unions can be removed 
by such a study of economic science, as will enable them to 
discern those remote effects of their action “ which are not 
seen,” as well as those immediate results which are seen.” 
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With theee reflections in view we may pass to sum up 
and develop some considerations as to the social influences 
and the ethical character of trade union action, which have 
already been indicated. Bpeaking bn>adly it may lie said 
that trade unions have benefited the nation as well as them- 
selves by such uses of the Common Rule as make 
for a true standardization of work and wages; danJi*atio"n 
especially when combined with a frank endeavour 
to make the resources of the country go as far 
as they will, and thus to ])romote the growth of the national 
dividend. Any rise of wages or improvement in the conditions 
of life, and employment, whicli they may obtain by these 
reasonable methods, is likely to make for social well-being. 
It is not likely to worry and dishearten business enterprise, 
nor to throw out of their stride those whose oflbrts are making 
most for national leadership : nor will it drive capital abroad 
to any great extent. 

The ease is diffbront with applications of tho Common 
Rule which make for a false standardization ; ^ ^ ^ 

which tend to force employers to put relatively the common 
inefficient workers in the same class for payment fj,r^aise 
as more efficient workers ; or which prevent any- standardiaa- 
one from doing work for which he is capable, on 
the ground that it docs not technically belong to him. These 
uses of the Rule are primd facie anti-social. Tiiere may 
indeed bo stronger reasons for such action than appear on the 
surface : but their importance is apt to be exaggeraie^l by 
tho professional zeal of trade union officials for the technical 
j>ei*fection of the organization, for which they are responsible. 

Anti-social again is the false standardization involved in 
refusing to allow an elderly man, who can no insistence on 
longer do a full standard day’s work, to take standard 

^ , wagrca for 

something less than standard wages. This practice elderly 
slightly restricts the supply of labour in the '^°*‘^**^** 
trade, and appears to benefit those who enforce it. But it 
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cannot permanently restrict numbers : it often involves a 
heavy burden on the benefit funds of the union, and it is 
generally shortsighted even from a j>urely selfish |x)int of 
view. ] t lowers the national dividend considerably : it coiv 
damns elderly men to take their choice between oppressive 
idleness, and a weary struggle to work harder than is good 
for them. 

To piss to a more doubtful case: — some delimitation of 
Delimitation the functions of ciach industrial group is essential 
of work. working of the Common Ilule : and it is 

certainly in the interests of industrial progress that every 
urban artisan should seek to attain higli proficiency in some 
branch of work. But a good principle is apt to be pushed 
to evil excess, when a man is not allowed to do a certain part 
of the work on which lie is engaged, though it is quite easy to 
him, on the pretext that it belongs technically to another 
department. Delimitation then, though a social good when 
applied moderately and with judgment, becomes anti-social 
when pushed to extremes for the sake of the minor tactical 
advantages whicli it offers. 

§ 21, Very little has been said in the present volume as 

^ , to the deficiencies of price — that is, a certain 

of the depend- number of grains of gold — as a measure of true 

^rccepts^on*^*^* value : and therefore it has not been possible to 

true mcasurca tiiscuss in the present chapter the difiiculties 
of quantity. . . 

which beset trade union regulations on account 

of these deficiencies. But a few words may be said on the 

subject here, though they are not strictly in place. Fur the 

matter is veiy impirtaiit in itself; and it illustrates w^ell 

the intimate de|>eadence of definite ethical rules on subtle 

economic reasonings. 

A man, who can perfectly control las horse, may properly 
ride in a market-place, though it would be wrong for a bad 
rider to i-isk injuring others as well as himself by taking a 
fiery horse there. And in like manner the inherent imj)er- 
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fections iix price m a measure o£ yalue cmuse some 

stringent regulations to be on the balance anti-social; even 
though they might have worked on the whole more good than 
harm if they could have been expressed in terms of a better 
measure of value. Standards of wages are expressed in terms 
of money : and since the real value of money changes from 
one decade to another, and fluctuates rapidly from year to 
year, rigid money standards cannot work out truly. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to give them appropriate elasticity t 
and that is a reason against extreme applications of the 
Common Rule, which must perforce use so rigid and imperfect 
an implement. 

The urgency of this consideration is increased by thei 
natural tendency of trade unions to press for a 

. y I . ^ • rt • Formal atan- 

rise in standard money wages during inflations dards of money 

of credit, which raise prices and lower the pur- ^uowfluctua- 
chasing power of money for the time. At that 
time employers may be willing to pay high wages, 
measured in real purchasing power and still higher wages in 
terms of money, even for labour that falls somewhat short of 
the standard of full normal efficiency. Thus men of but second- 
rate efficiency earn the high standard money wages, and make 
good their claim to be admitted as members of the union. 
But very soon the inflation of credit subsides, and is followed 
by a depression ; prices fall, and the purchasing power of 
money rises : the real value of labour falls, and its money value 
falls faster. The high standard of money wages, attained 
during the inflation, is now too high to leiix^e a good margin 
of profits even on the work of fully efficient men ; and those, 
who are below the standard of efficiency, are not worth the 
standard wages. This false standardization is not an unmixed 
evil to the efficient meml^ers of the trade : for it tends to 
make their labour more in demand, just as does the com- 
pulsory idleness of elderly men. But it does so only by 
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checking production, and therefore checking the demand for 
the labour of other branches of industry. The more such a 
policy is persisted in by trade unions generally, the deeper 
and the more sustained is the injury caused to the national 
dividend ; and the less is the aggregate of employment at good 
wages throughout the country. 

In the long run every brancli of industry would prosper 
All would gain exerted itself more strenuously to 

in the long run got up several standards of efficiency for labour, 
generous with corresponding standards for wages ; and 

policy. were more ^uick to consent to some relaxation 

of a high standard of money wages when the crest of a wave 
of high prices, to which it was adapted, had passed away. 
Such adjustments are full of difficulty : })ut progress towards 
them might be hasteired if there were a more general and 
clear appreciation of the fact that high wages, gained by 
means tliat hinder production in any branch of industiy, 
necessarily increase unemployment in other brandies. For, 
indeed, the only effective remedy for unemployment is a 
continuous adjustment of meiins to ends, in such way that 
credit can be based on the solid foundation of fairly accurate 
forecasts; and that reckless inflations of credit — the chief 
cause of all economic malaise — may V>e kept within narrower 
Jimitsh 


1 No doubt it is true that in times of depression the disorganization of 
confaiunption is a contributory cause to the continuance of the disorganization 
of credit and of production- But a remedy for it is not to be got by a study 
of consumption ; os has l>een recently alleged by some critics, who appear not 
to have penetrated lieiow the surface of the question. No doubt there is good 
work to he done by a study of tlie influence of arbitrary changes in fashion on 
employment. But tlie main study needed is that of tlie organization of iiro- 
duction and of credit. And, though e<’onomi8tfi have not yet succeeded in 
bnnghig that study to a successful issue, the cause of their failure lies in the 
profound obscurity and ever changing form of the problem ; it does not lie in 
any indifference on their part to its supreme importance. Economics from 
lieginning to end is a study of the mutual adjustments of consumption and 
prcKluotion; when the one is under discussion, the other is never out of mind. 
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Thus Union policy as a whole is likely to be economically 
successful provided Unionists as individuals arid re- 

in their corporate capacity follow the dictates of aponsibiiity of 
morality directed by sound knowledge. Some 
of the knowledge required is easily accessible : some is difficult : 
and some, as has just been indicated, is not to be attained 
fully even by the most careful study. But trade unions are 
deriving an ever-increasing assistance from public sympathy 
and public criticism ; and the more they extend the sphere 
of their undertakings by Federation and International alliances, 
the more dependent do they become on that sympathy and the 
more amenable to that criticism ; the larger the questions at 
issue, the greater is the force of public opinion Public 
opinion, based on sound economics and just morality, will, it 
may be hoped, l>ecome ever more and uiiore the arbiter of the 
conditions of industry \ 

1 The strength and the reHjHmftibility of public opinion as regard the modem 
developments of trade combinatioiis of all kinds are discussed in an iwldress 
by the present writer to the Economic Section of the British Association, 
which is republished in the Sf^vitiAtical JoumeU for Dec. 181H). And something 
furtlier is said on the meaning of the phrase “a fair rate of wages'* with 
special reference to Conciliation and Arbitration iu an Introduction by him to 
Mr L. L. l^rico's Industrial Peace. Bee also Mr Pigou's Industrial Pcacc^ 
Prof, Ashle*y’s Adjustment of wages^ and Prof. Gilman’s Methods of Industrial 
Peace. The general history of tlinons is told iu the writings of Mr and Mrs 
Webb, Mr Howell and Mr Burnett, also in the Reports of a Conmiittee of the 
National Association for Promoting Social Science in 1860, ami of tiie Royal 
Commission on Trades Unions in 1866 — 9. A great deal of information bearing 
on those and other questions discussed in this Chapter is published by the 
Commission on Ijabour ; and the Final Kejport has the miique authority derivcnl 
from the cooxieration of Employers and trade union leaders of excei>tioual 
ability and experience, * 
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PBOVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE K)SSIBILITIES 
or SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


§ 1. Tins study of Distribution suggests that the social 
Sociftl reform economic forces already at work are changing 
needs energy the distribution of wealth for the better : that 
and caution, fiersistent and increasing in strength; 

and that their influence is for the grea,ter part cuiuulative; 
that the socio-economic organism is more delicate and complex 
than at flrst sight appears; and that large ill-considered 
changes might result in grave disaster. In particular it 
Suggests that the assumption and ownership by government 
of all tlie means of production, even if brought about gradually 
and slowly, as the more responsible ‘‘Collectivists’^ propose, 
might cut deeper into the roots of social prosperity than 
appears at first sight. 

Starting from the fact that the growth of the national 
dividend depends on the continued progress of 
and social invention and the accumulation of expensive 
collectivism appliances for production; we are bound to re- 
flect that up to the present time nearly all of the 
innumerable inventions that have gi\'en us our command over 
nature have been made by independent workers ; and that 
the contributions from Government officials ail tlie world over 
have been relatively small. Further, nearly all the costly 
appliances for production which are now in collective owner- 
ship by national or local Governments, have been bought with 
resources borrowed mainly from the savings of business men 
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and other private individuals. Oligarchic governments have 
sometimes made great efforts to accumulate collective wealth ; 
and it may be hoped that in the coming time, foresight and 
patience will become the common property of the main body 
of the working classes. But, as things are, too great a risk 
would be involved by entrusting to a pure democracy the 
accumulation of the resources needed for acquiring yet furthei 
command over nature. 

There is therefore strong pritnd facie cause for fearing 
that the collective ownership of the means of production, 
would deaden the energies of mankind, and arrest economic 
progress, unless before its introduction the whole people had 
acquired a power of unselfish devotion to the public good 
which is now relatively i‘are ; and, though this matter cannot 
be entered upon here, it might probably destroy much that 
is most beautiful and joyful in the private and domestic 
relations of life. These are the main reasons which cause 
patient students of economics generally to anticipate little 
good and much evil from schemes for sudden and violent 
i‘eorganization of the economic, social and political conditions 
of life. 

Further, we are bound to reflect that the distribution of 
the national dividend, though bad, is not nearly 
as bjid as is commonly supposed. In fact there 
are many artisan households in England, and often exag- 
even more in the United States in spite of the 
colossal fortunes that are found there, whicli would lose by 
an equal distribution of the national income. Therefore the 
fortunes of the masses of the people, though they would of 
course be greatly improved for tJie time by the removal of all 
inequalities, would not be raised even temporarily at all near 
to the level which is a.ssigned to them in socialistic anticipa' 
tions of a Golden Age\ 

1 The aihnial income of tlie 43,000,000 people in the United Kingdom 
appears to amount to £1,700,000,000 or a little more. Now many leading 
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But this cautious attitude does not imply acquiescence in 
but they arc present inequalities of wealth. The drift of 

needlessly economic science during many generations has 
been with increasing force towards tiie belief 
that there is no real necessity, and therefore no moral justifi- 
cation for extreme poverty side by side with great wealth. 
The inequalities of wealth though less than they are often 
represented to are a serious fiaw in our economic organim- 
tion. Any diminution of them which can be attained by 
means that would not sap the springs of free initiative and 
strength of character, and would not therefore materially 
check the growtli of the national dividend, would seem to be 
a clear social gain. Though arithmetic warns us that it is 
impossible b.> raise all earnings beyond the level already 
reached by specially well to-do artisan families, it is certainly 
desirable that those who are below that level should be ntised, 
even at the expense of lowering in some degree those who are 
alio VO it. 

g 2 Prompt action is needed in regard to the large, 
The cxce though it may 1x3 hoped, now steadily diminishing, 
tionai case of ‘‘ Residuum of pcrsons who are physically, men- 
the Residuum, morally incapable of doing a good day’s 

work with wliich to earn a g<K)d day’s wage. This class 
perhaps includes some others beside those who are absolutely 
“ unemployable.” But it is a class that needs exceptional 
treatment. The system of economic freedom is probably the 
best from both a moral and material fKunt of view fur those 
who are in fairly good health of mind and lx)dy. But the 

anistuiS earn nbout £200 a year; and there are a "sabt nuiaber of artisan 
liouseliolds in which each of four or five members are earning incomes ranging 
from IttiS. U> 40if. a weeh. The expenditure of these households is on as large, 
if not a larger scale, than would be possible if the total income were divided 
(vut equally, so as to yield aliout £40 annually a head. This fact is uotcMi 
m an article on “Tlie social possibilities of economic chivalry” in the 
Ecommh Journal for March 1907, wdiere several of the suggestions made 
in the present chapter are further developed. 
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Hesiduum cannot turn it to good account : and if they are 
allowed to bring up children in their own pattern, then 
Anglo-Saxon freedom must work badly through them on the 
coming generation. It would l)e better for them and much 
better for the nation that they should come under a paternal 
discipline sometliing like that which prevails in Germany ^ 
The evil to be dealt with is so urgent that strong 
jneasures against it are eagerly to be desired, ^ 

And the proposal that a minimum wage should and the diffi- 
be fixed by authority of Government l>elow pripoL°^for a 
which no man may work, and another below minimum 
which no woman may work, has claimed the 
attention of students for a long while. If it could made 
effective, its benefits would ho so great that it might be gladly 
accept>ed, in sj^ite of the fear that it would lead to malingering 
and some other abuses ; and that it would be used as a 
hwerage for ja'ossiiig for a rigid artificial standard of wages, 
in cases in which there w^as no exceptional justification for 
it. r>ut, thougli great improvements in tlm dedaih of the 
schenio have been made recently, and especially in the lu.st- 
two or three years, its central difiiculties do not appear to 


3 A hepiiiiiug iiiiVht l>« 3 iih(1o with a hroad<‘r, more educative aiul more 
generous arliiuiiihtratiou of public aid to the helpless. The difficulty of dis- 
erimiiiatiou would n**ed to ho faced: and in facing it local and central 
authorities would obtain much of the infonnatiou needed for guiding, and in 
extreme cases for coittroUing, those wdio are weak and especially those whose 
we‘akne8S is a source of gra\ e danger to the coming generation. Eldcu ly peojila 
might be helped with a cliief regard to economy and to tlieir personal inchna- 
iions. But the ca&o of thtme, -v^ho are responsible for young clnldren, would 
call for a greater (‘xpenditiu'e of public funds, and a more strict subordination 
of personal freedom to public necessity. The most urgent among the first steps 
tow irds cuiusing the Besiduum to cease from the land, is to insist on regular 
scluKd attendance in decent clothing, and with bodies clean and fairly well fed* 
In case of failure the parents should bo wament and advised : as a last resource 
the homes might be closed or regulated with some liinitation of the free<lom of 
the parents. The expense would be great : but there is no other so urgent need 
for bold expenditure. It would remove the great canker that infects the w hole 
body of the nation: and when the work was done the resources that had been 
absorbed by it would be free for some more pleasant but loss pressing social duty* 
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have been fairly faced. There is scarcely any experience to 
guide us except that of Australasia, where every inhabitant 
is part owner of a vast landed property ; and which has been 
recently peopled by men and women in full strength and 
health. And such experience is of but little use in regard to 
a j>eople wdiose vitality has been impaired by the old Poor 
Law, and the old Corn Laws, and the misuses of the Factory 
system, w’hen its dangers were not yet understood. A scheme, 
that has any claim to be ready for practical adoption, must be 
tiased on statistical estimates of the numbers of those who 
under it wmnld be forced to seek the aid of the State, because 
their work was not worth the minimum wage ; with special 
reference to the question how many of those might have 
supported life fairly well if it had been possible to work with 
nature, and to iidjust in many cases the minimum wage to the 
family, instead of to the indi\iduaP. 

§ 3. Turning then to those workers who have fairly good 
People fit ttioral and physical stamina, it may be estimated 
only for un- roughly that those who are capable only of rather 
Are^n^ati^iy work constitute about a fourth of the 

diminishing in population. And* those who, though fit for the 
lower kinds of skilled work are neither fit for 
highly skilled work, nor able to act wisely and promptly in 
responsible positions, constitute about another fourth. If 
similar estimates had been made in England a century ago, 
the proportions would have been very different : more than a 
half would have been found unfit for any skilled labour at all, 


1 This last consideration seems to have been pushed on one side largely 
under the influence of a faulty aiialyaia of the natui'e of “parasitic'* work ajul 
of its influence on wages. The family is, in the main, a single unit as regards 
geographical migration : and therefore the wages of men are relatively high, 
and those of women and children low where heavy h'on or other industries 
preponderate, while in some other districts less than half the money income of 
the family is earned by the father, and men's wages are relatively low. This 
natural adjustment is socially beneficial; and rigid national rules as to 
minimum wages for men and for women, which ignore or oppose it, are to 
he deprecated. 
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beyond the ordinary routine of agriculture ; and periiaps less 
than a sixth part would have been fit for highly skilled or 
responsible work ; for the education of the people was not 
then recognized as a national duty and a national economy 
If this had been the only change the urgent demand for 
unskilled labour would have compelled employers to pay for it 
nearly the same wage as for skilled : the wages for skilled 
labour would have fallen a little and those for unskilled would 
have risen, until the two had nearly met. 

Even as it is, something like this has happened : the wages 
of unskilled labour have risen faster than those 
of any other class, faster even than those of J^’^aformany 
^skilled labour. And this movement towards the 

skuled labour. 

equalization of earnings would have gone much 
faster, had not the work of purely unskilled labour been mean- 
wliilo continually annexed by automatic and other machinery ; 
so that there is less wholly unskilled work to l>e done now 
than formerly. It is true that some kinds of work, which 
traditionally belong to skilled artisans, requii'e now less skill 
than formerly. But, on the other hand, the so-called ‘‘un- 
skilled labourer has now often to handle appliances too 
subtle and exj)ensive to have been safely entrusted to the 
ordinary English labourer a century ago, or to any people at 
all in some backward countries now. 

Thus mechanical progress is a chief cause of the great 
differences that still exist between the earnings of different 
kinds of labour ; and this may seem at first sight a severe 
indictment : but it is not. If mechanical progress had been 
much slower the real wages of unskilled labour would have 
been lower than they are now, xiot liigher : for the growth of 
the national dividend would have been so much checked that 
even the skilled workers would generally have had to content 
themselves with less real purchasing power for an hour’s work 
than the fid. of the London bricklayer’s labourer : and the un- 
jskiUed labourers’ wages would of course have been lower still. 
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We have then to strive to keep mechanical progress in 
The chief swing, in Spite of its narrowing the demand 

remedy is to for unskilled labour ; but to diminish the supply 
chiidr^ of of lu^bour incapable of any but unskilled work so 
h?ffher'work^*^ average income of the country may 

than that of rise faster even than in the past, and the share 
their parents. ea»ch Unskilled lalxmrcr may rise 

faster still. To that end we need to move in the fwxme direc- 
tion as in recent j^ears, but more strenuously. Education 
must be made more thorough. The sol lotil master must learn 
that his main duty is not to impart knowledge, for a few 
shillings will buy more printed knowknlge than a man’s brain 
can hold. It is to educate character, faculties and activities ; 
so that the cl:^ldren even of tliose parents who are not 
thoughtful themselves, may have a better chance of being 
trained up to become thoughtful parents of the next genera- 
tion. To this end public money must flow freely. And it 
must flow freely to provide fresh air and sjiace for wholesome 
play for the children in all working class <|uariersk 

Thus the State seems to he required to contribute 
generously and even lavishly to that side of the well-being of 
the poorer working class which they cannot easily j>rovide for 
themselves: and at the same time to insist that tlio inside of 
the houses be kept clean, and fit for tho^e who will be needed 
in after years to act as strong and res|xjn.sible citizens. The 
compulsory standard of cubic feet of air per head ne(?ds to 
lie raised steadily though not violently : and this combined 
witii a regulation tliat no row of higli buildings be erected 
without adequate free space in front and behind, will liasten 
the movement, already in progress, of the working classes 
from the central districts of large towns, to places in which 
freer playroom is po.ssible. Meanwhile public aid and conti-ol 

^ It i« urged iu PnnripJes^ fifth edition, Appendix G, 8, 9, that the health 
of the working cUrsob, and especialiy of their children, has a first claim on 
rates levied on that special value of urban land which is caused by the 
concentration of population. 
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iti medical and sanitary matters ’^dll work in another direc- 
tion to lessen the weight that has hitherto pressed on the 
children of the poorer classes. 

The children of unskilled workers need to be made capable 
of earning the wages of skilled work . and the children of 
skilled workers need by similar meiins to be made capable of 
doing still more responsible work. They will not gain much, 
they are indeed more likely to lose, by pushing themselves 
into the ranks of the lower middle class : for, as has already 
been observed, the mere power of writing and keeping 
accounts belongs really to a lower grade tlian skilled manual 
work ; and has ranked above it in past times, merely because 
|>opalar education had been neglected. 

The lower middle ranks are overcrowded as badly as are 
the lower ranks of manual labour, both skilled Material pro- 
and unskilled. But there is nlontv of room in greas mainly 

. , , , depends on the 

the upfM?r ranks of tlie artisiins ; and there is constructive 

abundant room for new comers in the upper 
ranks of tlie middle class. It is to the activity and resource 
of tlie leading minds in this class that most of tliosa in- 
ventions and improvements are due, which enable the working 
man of to-day to liave comforts and luxuries that were rare or 
unknown even among the richo.st of a few generations ago ; 
and without wliich indeed England could m>t supply her 
present population with a sufficiency even of common food, 
lliere is often a social loss as well as a social gain when the 
children of any grade press into the grade above them. But 
it is an almost unmixed gain that children of the lowest class 
should move upwards. And it is a va.st and wholly unmixed 
gain when the clnldren of any class press within the relatively 
small charmed circle of those who create new ideas, ami who 
embody those new ideas in solid constructions. Their profits 
are sometimes large ; but taking one with another they have 
probably earned for the world a hundred times or more as 
much as they have earned for therasolvos. 
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It is true that many o£ the largest fortunes are made by 
speculation rather than by truly constructive work ; and much 
of this speculation is associated with anti-social strategy, and 
even with evil manipulation of the sources from which 
ordinary investors derive their guidance. A remedy is not 
easy, and may never be perfect. Hasty attempts to control 
speculation by simple enactments have invariably proved 
either futile or mischievous : but this is one of those matters 
in which the rapidly increasing force of economic studies may 
be expected to render great service to the world in the course 
of this century. 

In many other ways evil may be lessened by a wider under- 
standing of the social possibilities of economic 
po8»?biiities chivalry. A devotion to public well-being on the 
part of the rich may do much, as enlightenment 
spreads, to help the tax-gatherer in turning the 
resources of the rich to high account in the service of the 
poor, and may renio%"e the worst evils of poverty from the 
land. 


Jt easier to 
work well than 
to use wealth 
well, and 
much easier 
than to use 
leisure well. 


§ 4. The inequalities of wealth, and especially the very 
low earnings of the poorest classes, have l)een 
discussed with reference to their effects in 
dwarfing activities as well as in cui'tailing the 
satisfaction of wants. But here, as everywhere, 
tlie economist is brought up against the fact 
that the power of rightly using such income 
and opportunities, as a family has, is in itself wealth of the 
highest order, and of a kind that is rare in all classes. 
Perhaps .£100,000,000 annually are spent even by the 
working classes, and £400,000,000 by the rast of the popu- 
lation of England, in ways that do little or nothing towards 
making life nobler or truly happier. And, though it is true 
that a shortening of the hours of labour would in many cases 
lessen the national dividend and lower wages; yet it would 
probably be well that most people should work rather less; 
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provided that the coxusequent 1<>8S of material income could 
be met exclusively by the abandonment by all classes of the 
least worthy methods of consumption; and they could learn 
to spend leisure well 

But unfortunately human nature improves slowly, and in 
nothing more slowly than in the hard task of learning to use 
leisure well. In every age, in every nation, and in every 
rank of society, those who have known how to work well, 
have been far more numerous tlmn those who have known 
how to use leisure well. But on the other hand it is only 
through freedom to use leisure as they will, that j>eopie can 
learn to use leisure well : and no class of manual workers, 
who are devoid of leisure, can have much self-respect and 
become full citizens. Some time free from the fatigue of 
work that tires without educating, is a necessary condition 
of a high standard of life. 

In this, as in all similar cases, it is the young whose 
faculties and activities are of the highest im- 
portance both to the moralist and the economist, interest of the 
The most imperative duty of this generation is to 
provide for the young such opportunities as will both develop 
their higher nature, and make them efficient producers. And 
an essential condition to this end is long-continued freedom 
from mechanical toil ; together with abundant leisure for 
school and for sucli kinds of play as strengthen and develop 
the character. 

Even if we took account only of the injury done to the 
rising generation by living in homes in which the father and 
the mother lead joyless lives, it would l>e in tho interest of 
society to afford some relief to them also. Able workers and 
good citizen.s are not likely to coiile from homes from which 
the mother is absent during a great part of the day, nor from 
homes to which the father seldom returns till his children 
are asleep. And therefore the individuals immediately con- 
cerned, and society as a whole, have a direct interest in the 
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curtailment of extravagantly long hours of duty away from 
home, even for nuneral-train-guards and others, whose work 
is not in itself very hard. 

§ 5. In discussing the diHiculty of adjusting the supply 
of industrial skill of various kinds to the demand 

Hindrances 

to industrial for it, attention was called to the fact that the 
adjustment. adjustment could not be nearly accurate, because 
the methods of industry change rapidly, and the skill of a 
worker needs to be used for some forty or even fifty years 
after he has set himself to acquire it\ The difficulties which 
we have just discussed turn largely on the long life of in- 
herited habits and tones of thought aud feeling. If the 
organization of our joint-stock companic^s, of our railways or 
our canals is bad, wo can set it right in a deca^le or two. But 
those elements of human nature which liavc been developed 
during centuries of war and violence, and of sordid and gross 
pleasures, cannot bo greatly changed in the course of a single 
generation. 

Now, as always, noble and eager schemers for the re- 
organization of society have painted lieautiful 
pictures of life as it might be under institutions 
which their imagination constructs easily. But 
it is an irresponsible imagination, in tliat it 
procetxls on the suppressed assumj>tiou that 
human nature will, under the new institutions, 
quickly undergo changes such as cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected in the course of a century, even under favourable 
conditions. If human nature could be thus hhwdly trans- 
formed, economic chivalry would dominate life evam under 
the existing institutions of private property. And private 
property, the necessity for which no doubt reaches no deeper 
than the qualities of human nature, would become harmless 
at the same time that it became uimecessary. 


If human 
nature could 
be ideally 
transformed 
private pro- 
perty would be 
unnecessary 
and harmless. 


i See above TL y. 1, 2. 
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There is then need to guard against the temptation to 
overstate the economic evils of our own age, and 
to ignore the existence of similar and worse evils ^extrcme^ 
in earlier ages ; even though some exaggeration 
may for the time stimulate others, as well as trcmc patience 
ourselves, to a more intense resolve that tlie wu:h social 
present evils shall no longer be allowed to exist. 

But it is not less wrong, and generally it is much more 
foolish, to palter with truth for a good than for a selfish 
cause. And the pessimist descriptions of our own age, com- 
bined with romantic exaggerations of the happiness of past 
ages, must tend to the setting aside of methods of progress, 
the work of which if slow is yet solid ; and to the hasty 
adoption of others of greater promi.se, but which resemble the 
potent medicines of a charlatan, and while quickly effecting 
a little good, sow the sc^eds of widespread and lasting decay. 
This impatient insincerity is an evil only less great than that 
moral torpor which can endure that we, with our modern 
resources and knowledge, should look on contentedly at the 
continued destruction of all that is worth having in multitudes 
of human lives, and solace ourselves with the reflection that 
anyhow the evils of our own age are less than those of the 
past. 

And now we must conclude this part of our study. We 
have reached very few practical conclusions; because it is 
generally necessary to look at the whole of the economic, to 
say notliiug of the moral and other aspects of a practical 
problem before attempting to deal with it at all : and in real 
life liearly every economic issue depends, more or less directly, 
on some complex actions and reactions of credit, of foreign 
trade, and of modern developments of combination atjd 
monopoly. But the ground which we have traversed in 
Books y. and VI. is, in some respects, the most difficult 
of the whole province of economics ; and it commands, and 
gives access to, that which lies yet before us. 
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§ 1. It is the business of economics, as of almost every other 
science, to collect facts, to arrange and interpret them, and to draw* 
inferences from them. All the devices for the discovery of the relations 
between cause and effect, which are described in treatises 
deduction tn^ scientific method, have to be nsed in their turn by the 
sep^ablc. economist : there is not any one method of investigation 
which can proi>erly be called the method of economics; 
but every method must be made serviceable in its proper place, either 
singly or in combination with others. And as the number of combina- 
tions that can be made on the chess-board is so great that probably no 
two games exactly alike were ever played ; so no two games which the 
student plays with nature to wrest from her her hidden truths, which 
were worth playing at all, ever made use of quite the same methods 
in quite the same way. 

But in some branches of economic inquiry and for some purposes, it 
is more urgent to ascertain new facts, than to trouble ourselves with the 
explanations of those which we already have. While in other branches 
there is still much uncertainty as to whether those causes of any event, 
which lie on the surface and suggest themselves at first, are both true 
causes of it and the only causes of it ; and in these branches it is even 
more urgently needed to scrutinize our reasonings about facts which wo 
already know, than to seek for more facts. 

The reasoning from particular facts to general principles is called 
induction ; the reasoning from general principles to particular facts i» 
called deduction. Prof. Schmoller, an eminent German historian and 
economist, says well ; Induction and deduction are both needed for 
scientific thought as the right and left foot are both needed for walking, 
...They rest on the same tendencies, the same beliefs, the same needs of 
our reason,” 


1 See above, p. 28. 
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$ % Iff liowever no ffcopo in eoononaloff for long obakifl of 

doduetiine reaffoning ; that is for chains in which each link is supportedf 
wholly or nmmly, hy that which went before, and without 
obtaining farther support and guidatnoe from observation chain* 

and the direct study of real life. Snch chains can be not^pmSalSe. 
made in astronomy and in some other branches of 
physical science, in which the character and strength of all the chief 
causes at work are known so exactly that we can predict beforehand 
the effect of each singly, and thence infer the combined effect of all. 
But it cannot be done as yet in chemistry ; for we cannot be quite sure 
how a new combination of chemical elements will work until we have 
tried. And when drugs are used medicinally, it is often found that they 
affect different people in different ways : it is not always safe to give a 
large dose of a new drug to one patient, trusting to the fact that it has 
worked well in an apparently similar case. And economies has as vanous 
and uncertain a subject-matter to deal with as has medical science. 

Thus if we look at the history of such strictly economic relations as 
those of credit and banking, of trade-unionism or co-operation, we 
find that modes of working, that have been generally successful at 
some times and places, have uniformly failed at others. The difference 
may sometimes be explained simply as the result o! variations in general 
enlightenment, or of moral strength of character and habits of mutual 
trust ; but sometimes the explanation is more difficult, 

§ 3. On the other hand, there is need at every stage for analysis, 
that is, for taking to pieces each complex part and studying the relations 
of the several parts to one another and to the whole ; Explanation of 
and in doing this wo are constantly making inferences, observed facta 
that is, short steps of reasoning both inductive and involves 
deductive. The process is substantially the same whether *'®®»®*'**'ff* 
we are explaining what has happened or predicting what is likely to 
happen. Explanation and prediction are really the same mental 
operation ; though they are worked in opposite directions, the one from 
effect to cause, the other from cause to effect. 

Observation may tell us that one event hai>pened with or after 
another, but only by the aid of analysis and reason can we decide 
whether one was the cause of the other, and if we reason hastily we are 
likely to reason wrong. Wider experience, more careful inquiry, may 
show that the causes to which the event is attributed could not have 
produced it unaided ; perhaps even that they hindered the event, which 
was brought about in spite of them by other causes that have escaped 
notice. 

If we ore dealing with the facts of remote times we mu^ allow for the 
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cbange« that have meanwhile come over the whole character of economic 
life ; however closely a problem of to-day may resemble in its outward 
incidents another recorded in history, it is probable that a thorough 
scientific examination will detect a fundamental difference between their 
real characters. Till this examination has been made, no valid argu* 
ment can he drawn fh)m one case to the other. 

4. The part which systematic scientific reasoning plays in the 
production of knowledge resembles that which machinery plays in the 
Further production of goods. For when the same Operation has 

observations to be performed over and over again in the same way, 
on the nature it generally pays to make a machine to do the work ; 

and where there is so much changing variety of detail 
that it is unprofitable to use machines the goods must be 
made by hand. Similarly in knowledge, when there are any processes of 
investigation or reasoning in which the same kind of work has to be done 
over and over again in the same kind of way, then it is worth while to 
reduce the processes to system, to organize methods of reasoning and to 
formulate general Laws. 

It is true that there is so much variety in economic problems, 
economic causes are intermingled with others in so many different ways, 
that exact scientific reasoning will seldom bring us very far on the way 
to the conclusion for which we are seeking. But it would be foolish to 
refuse to avail ourselves of its aid, so far as it will reach just as foolish 
as would be the opposite extreme of supposing that science alone can 
do all the work, and that nothing will remain to be done by practical 
instinct and trained common sense. 

Natural instinct will select rapidly and combine justly considerations 
which are relevant to the issue in hand ; but it will select chiefly from 
those which are familiar ; it will seldom lead a man far below the surface, 
or far beyond the limits of his personal experience. And we shall find 
that in economics, neither those effects of known gauses, nor those causes 
of known effects which are most patent, are generally the most important. 
“That which is not seen^* is often better worth studying than that 
“ which is seen.’* Especially is this the case when we are trying to go 
behind the immediate causes of events and trying to discover the 
causes of those causes (causa causanies). 

It is sometimes said that physical laws are more universally true and 
less changeable than economic laws. It would be better to say that an 
economic law is often applicable only to a very narrow range of circum- 
stances which may exist together at one particular place and time, but 
which quickly pass away. When they are gone, the law, though still true 
as an abstract proposition, has no longer any practical bearing ; because 
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tbe particular set of causes with which it deals are nowhere to be found 
acting togetber without important disturbance from other causes. 
Though economic reasoning is of wide application, w© cannot insist too 
urgently that every age and ©very country has its own problems ; and 
that every cliange in social conditions is likely to require a new develop- 
ment of economic doctrines* 

It is true also that human effort may alter the conditions under which 
people live, and their characters, and thus may affect the economic laws 
that will he valid in the next generation. It may for instance destroy 
the conditions under which the most helpless of our match-box makers 
have been formed ; in the same way as it has substituted sheep whose 
law of life it is to mature early, for the older breeds which did not attain 
nearly to their full weight till their third year. 

The ** normal ” conditions with which economics deals are constantly 
being changed, partly through the unconscious influence of general social 
progress, partly through conscious and deliberate endeavour. And while 
with advancing knowledge we are constantly finding that economic 
analysis and general reasoning have wider and wider applications, and 
arc learniflg in unexpected ways to see the One in the Many and the 
Many in the One ; we are also getting to understand more fully how 
every age and every country has its own problems, and how every change 
in social conditions is likely to require a new development of economic 
doctrines. 
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COKSUMEBS* SURPLUS. 

§ 1. The benefit, which a person gets from purchasing at a low 
price things which he would rather pay a high price for than go without, 
has already been called his consumers’ sarplus. Our aim now^ is to apply 
the notion of consumers* surplus as an aid in estimating roughly some 
of the benefits which a person derives from his environment or his 
conjuncture. 

In order to give definiteness to our notions, let us consider the case of 
tea purchased for domestic consumption. Let us take the case of a man 
who, if the price of tea were 20s. a pound, would just be 
induced to buy one pound annually; who would just 
be induced to buy two pounds if the price were 14s., 
three pounds if the price were 10s., four pounds if the 
price were 6s., five pounds if the price were 4s., six pounds 
if the price were 3s., and who, the price being actually 2s., does purchase 
seven pounds. We have tp investigate the consumers’ surplus which he 
derives from his power of purchasing tea at 2s. a pound. 

The fact that he would just be induced to purchase one pound if the 
price were 20s., proves that the total enjoyment or satisfaction which he 
derives from that pound is as great as that which he could obtain by 
spending 20s. on other things. When the price falls to 14s., he could, if 
he chose, continue to buy only one pound. He would then get for 14s. 
what was worth to him at least 20s. ; and he will obtain a surplus satis- 
faction worth to him at least 6s., or in other words a consumers’ surplus 
of at least 6s. But in fact he buys a second pound of his own free choice, 
thus showing that he regards it as worth to him at least 14s. He obtains 
for 28s. what is worth to him at least 20«. +14s,; i.e, 84s. His surplus 
aatisfoctiou is at all events not diminished by buying it, but remains 
worth at least 6s. to him. The total utility of the two pounds is worth 
at least 34s., his consumers* surplus is at least Cs. The fact that each 
additional purchase reacts on the utility of the purchases which he had 
i See ftboTe, p. 80. 


Consumers* 
surplus in 
relation to the 
demand of an 
individual. 
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previon8}7 decided to make) hat already hetn allowed for, and mutt not he 
counted a second time. 

When the price falls to 10«., ha might, if he chose, continue to buy 
only two pounds ; a»d obtain for 20 ^ 1 . what was worth to him at least 
34£,^ and derive a sm-pius satisfaction worth at least Ik* But in fact he 
prefers to buy a third pound : and as he does this freely, we know that 
he does not diminish his surplus satisfaction by doing it. He now gets 
for $0s* three pounds ; of which the first is worth to him at least 20«., 
the second at least Ik., and the third at least 10«. The total utility of 
the three is worth at least 44«., his consumers’ surplus is at least 14s., 
and so on. 

When at last the price has fallen to 2s. he buys seven pounds, which 
arc severally worth to him not less than 20, 14, 10, 6, 4, 3, and 2s. or 
50s. in all. This sum measures their total utility to him, and his 
consumers* surplus is (at least) the excess of this sum over the 14s. 
he actually does pay for them, i.e. 45s. This is the excess value of the 
satisfaction he gets from buying the tea over that which he could hate 
got by s{>ending the 14s. in extending a little his purchase of other 
commodities, of which he had just not thought it worth while to buy 
more at their current prices; and any further purchases of which at 
those prices would not yield him any consumers* surjfius. In other 
words, he derives this 45«. worth of surplus enjoyment from his con* 
juncture, from the adaptation of the environment to his wants in the 
particular matter of tea. If that adaptation ceased, and tea could not 
be had at any price, he would have incurred a loss of satisfaction at least 
equal to that which he could have got by spending 45«. more on extra 
supplies of things that were worth to him only just what he paid for 
them. 

The first pound was probably worth to him more than 20«. All that 
we know is that it was not worth loss to him. He probably got some 
small surplus even on that. Again, the second pound was probably 
worth more than 14s. to him. All that we know is that it was worth at 
least 145. and not worth 20a, to him. He would get therefore at this 
stage a surplus satisfaction of at least 6$., probably a little more. 

The significance of the condition that he buys the second pound of 
Ills own free choice is shown by the consideration that if the price of 14«. 
had been ofiered to him on the condition that he took two pounds, he 
would then have to elect between taking one pound for 20«. or two 
pounds for 20 $. : and then his taking two pounds would not have proved 
that he thought the second pound worth more than Bs. to him. But as it 
is, he takes a second pound paying 14«. unoonditionally for it ; end that, 
proves that it is worth at least 14s. to him. 
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Ifc is Bometimes objected that as be increases his purchases, tb« 
urgency of his need for his earlier purchases is diminished, and their 
utility falls ; therefore we ought to continually redraw the earlier parts 
of our list of demand prices at a lower level, as we pass along it towards 
lower prices (i.e. to redraw at a lower level our demand curve as we pass 
along it to the right). But this misconceives the plan on which the list 
of prices is made out. The objection would have been valid, if the 
demand price set against each number of pounds of tea represented the 
average utility of that number. Por it is true that, if he would pay just 
20«. for one pound, and just for a second, then he would pay just 
34.9. for the two ; i.e, 17«. each on the average. And if our list had had 
reference to the at^erage prices he would pay, and had set 17«. against the 
second pound ; then no doubt we should have had to redraw the list as 
we passed on. For when he has bought a third pound the average utility 
to him of each of the three will bo less than that of 17$. ; being in fact 
14$, Sd. if, a.s we go on to assume, he would jMiy just 10$. for a third 
pound. But thi|3 difficulty is entirely avoided on the plan of making out 
demand prices which ia hero adopted ; according to which his second 
pound is credited, not with the 17$. which represents the average value 
per pound of the two pounds ; but with the 14$., which represents the 
addiiioiuil utility which a second pound has for him. For that remains 
unchanged when he has bought a thiid pound, of which the additional 
utility is measured by 10$. ^ 

§ 2. We may now pass from the demand of an individual to that 
of a market. If we neglect for the moment tlie fact that the same 
^ ^ sum of money represents different amounts of pleasure 

a marker*' ° different peojde, we may measure the surplus satisfac* 
tion which the sale of tea affords, say, in the London 
market, by the aggregate of the sums by which the prices shown in a 
complete list of demand prices for tea exceeds its selling price 

Let us then consider the demand curve DD' for tea in any large 
market. 


1 Again it has been objected “Of what avail is it to say that the utility of an 
Income of (fcay) £100 a year is worth (say) £1000 a year ? ” There would be no avail in 
taying tliat. But there might be use, when comiMiring life in Central Africa Mith life In 
JSngland, in saying that, though the things which money will buy in Central Africa may 
on the average be as cheap there as here, yet there are bo many things which cannot b© 
bought there at all, that a per»on with a thousand a year there is not so well off as a 
fiereon with three or four hundred a year here If a man pays Id toll on a bridge, which 
saves him an additional drive that would cost a shilling, we do not say that the penny 
18 worth a shilling, but that the jienny together with the advantage offered him by the 
bridge (the part it plays in his conjuncture) is worth a shilling for that day Were the 
bridge swept away on a day on which he needed it, he would be in at least os bad 
a position as If he had been deprived of eJeven pence. 
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Let OJ5F be the amount which is sold there at the price BA anuuallj, 
a year beitog taken as oxyr unit of time. Taking 
any point M in OK let us draw UP vertically 
upwards to meet the curve in P and cut a 
horizontal line through A in Tt. We will 
suppose the several lbs. numbered in the order 
of the eagerness of the several ptxrohasers: 
the eagerness of the purchaser of any lb. being 
measured by the price be is just willing to pay 
for that lb. The figure informs us that OM 
can be sold at the price PM ; but that at any 
higher price not quite so many lbs. can be 
sold. There must be then some individual who will buy more at the 
price PMy than he will at any higher price ; and we are to regard the 
OJ/th lb. as sold to this individual Suppose for instance that PM 
represents 4s., and that OM represents a million lbs. The purchaser 
described above is just willing to buy his fifth lb. of tea at the price 
and the OJ/th or millionth lb. may be said to bo sold to him. If All and 
therefore PM represent 2«., the consumers' surplus derived from the 
OMth lb. is the excess of PM or 4s. which the purchaser of that lb. would 
have been willing to pay for it over MM the 2^. which he actually does 
pay for it. Let us suppose that a very thin vertical parallelogram is 
di'awn of which the height is PM and of which the base is the distance 
along Ox that measures the single unit or lb. of tea. It will be con- 
venient henceforward to regard price as measured not by a mathematical 
straight line without thickness, as PM ; but by a very thin jiarallelogram, 
or as it may be called a thick straight line, of which the breadth is 
in every case equal to the distance along Ox which measures a unit or lb. 
of tea. Thus wo should say that the total satisfaction derived from the 
Oil/th lb. of tea is represented (or, on the assumption made in the last 
paragraph above is measured) by the thick straight line MP ; that the 
price paid for tliis lb. is represented by the thick straight line MM and 
the consumers’ surplus derived from this lb. by the thick straight line MP, 
Now let us suppose that such thin parallelograms, or thick straight lines, 
are drawn for all positions of M between O and II, one for each lb. of tea. 
The thick straight lines thus drawn, as MP is, from Ox up to the demand 
curve will each represent the aggregate of the satisfaction derived from a lb. 
of tea ; and taken together thus occupy and exactly fill up the whole area 
DOHA. Therefore we may say that the area DOHA represents the 
aggi'egate of the satisfaction derived from the consumption of tea. 
Again, each of the straight lines drawn, as MU is, from Ox upwards as 
far && AC represents the price that actually is paid for a lb. of tea. 
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These straight lines together mate tip the area COB A ; and therefore 
this area represents the total price paid for tea. Finally each of the 
straight lines drawn as MP is from A G upwards as far as the demand 
curve, represents the consumers^ surplus derived from the corresponding 
lb, of tea. These straight lines together make up the area D€A ; and 
therefore this area represents the total consumers^ surplus that is derived 
from tea w'hen the price is AH* But it must he repeated that this 
geometrical measurement is only an aggregate of the measures of benefits 
which are not all measured on the same scale except on the assumption 
just made above. Unless that assumption is made the area only 
represents an aggregate of satisfactions, the several amounts of which 
are not exactly measured. On that aHsumption only, its area measures 
the volume of the total net satisfaction derived from the tea by its 
varioua purchasers. 

We cannot guess at all accurately how much of anything people 
would buy at prices very different from those which they are accustomed 
to pay for it; or in other words, wliat the demand prices for it would 
be for amounts very different from those wdiich are commonly sold. 
Our list of demand prices is therefore highly conjectural except in the 
neighbourhood of the customary price; and the best estimates we can 
form of the whole amount of the utility of anything are liable to large 
error# But this difficulty is not important practically. For the chief 
applications of the doctrine of consumers* surplus are concerned with 
such changes in it as would accompany changes in the price of the 
commodity in question in the neighbourhood of the customary price: 
that is, they require ua to use only that information with which we 
are fairly well supplied. These remarks apply with special force to 
necessaries* 

Again, for some purposes such things as tea and coffee must he 
grouped together as one commodity; and it is obvious that, if tea were 
inaocessiVde, people would increase their consumption of coffee, and 
vice versa. The loss that people would suffer from being deprived 
both of tea and coffee would be greater than the sum of their losses 
from being deprived of either alone: and therefore the total utility of 
tea and coffee is greater than the sum of the total utility of tea cab 
oulaied on the supposition that people can have recourse to coffee, 
and that of coffee calculated on a like supposition as to tea. This 
difficulty can be theoretically evaded by grouping the two “rival” 
commodities together under a common demand schedule. On the other 
hand, if we have calculated the total utility of fuel with reference to 
the fact that without it we could not obtain hot water to obtain the 
beverage tea £rom tea leaves, we should count something twice over 
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if we added to that the total utility of tea Ipaves^ reekoued ou 

a simllai: plau: and again the total utility of agricultural produce 
includes that of ploughs, and the two may not be added together; 
though the total utility of ploughs may be discussed in connection 
with one problem^ and that of wheat in connection with another. 
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QUASI-REKTS, OR INCOMES FROM AN APPLIANCE FOR PRODUCTION 
already MADE BY MAN, 

g 1. The fanner pays ** rent ** to his landlord without troubling 
* ^ himself to distinguish how much of the annual net value 

* of his land is due to the free gift of nature, and how 
much to the investment of capital by his landlord in the 
improvement of the land, and in erecting buildings on it. Now the 
income derived from farm buildings, or houses, is clearly of tho same 
character as the income derived from durable machines ; and that 
income is popularly classed with profits more often than with rent. But 
yet the farmer’s habit of speaking has mucli justification. For the 
incomes derived from appliances for production made by man have 
really something analogous to true rents. 

The net incomes derived from appliances for production already 
made, may be called their quasi-rents : partly because we shall find 
Quasi-rent that, when we are considering periods of time too sJiort 
to enable the supply of such appliances to respond 
to a change in the demand for them, the stock of them has to 
be regarded as temporarily fized. For the time they liold nearly the 
same relation to the price of the things which they take part in pro- 
ducing, as is hold by land, or any other free gift of nature, of which the 
stock is permanently fixed ; and whose net income is a true rent. Let us 
take an illustration from manufacture, 

§ 2. Let us suppose that an ezceptional demand for a certain kind 
Illustration textile fabrics is caused by, say, a sudden movement 

relating to of the fashions. The special machinery required for 

manufacture, making that fabric will yield for the time a high income, 
governed by the price that can be got for the produce, and consisting of 
the excess of the aggregate price of that j>roduce over the direct outlay 
(including wear-and-tear) incurred in its production; and the quasi-rent, 
or net income, from the machinery will be for the time greater than 
normal profits on the original investment. 

If later on the tide turns, and the demand is less than had been 
expected ; the factories with the most imperfect appliances, and the 


I See above, p. 214, 
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worst machineiy in other factories will be thrown out of work ; while 
those machines, which it is just worth while to keep in work, will just pay 
the actual eacpenses of working them, but will yield no surplus. But the 
excess of the price got for the goods made by tlie better appliances over 
their wear-and>tear, together with the actual expenses of working them, 
will be the income which these appliances yield during the short period 
of depression. This quasi-rent or net income derived from the machinery 
will in this second period be less than normal profits on the original 
investment. 

These remarks may be extended. Appliances for production are of 
many different kinds : they include not only land, factories and machines, 
but also business ability and manual skilL The owner of any one of 
those will not generally apply it to produce anything, unless he expects 
to gain in return at least enough to compensate him for the immediate 
and special trouble, sacrifice and outlay involved in this particular 
ojneration, and which he could escape by declining to undertake it. 

In short periods the supply of these various appliances for pro- 
duction — whether machinery and other material plant, or specialized 
skill and ability — has not time to be fully adapted to demand ; and the 
producers have to adjust their supply to the demand as best they can 
with the appliances already at their disposal. On the one hand there is 
not time materially to increase those appliances if the supply of them is 
deficient *, and on the other, if the supply is excessive, some of them 
must remain imiierfectly employed, since there is not time for the 
supply to be much reduced by gradual decay, and by convei'sion to 
other uses. The particular income derived from them during those 
times, does not for the iinte affect perceptibly the supply, nor therefor© 
the price, of the commodities produced by them: it is a surplus of total 
receipts over Prime (money) cost, governed by the more or less accidental 
relations of demand and supply for that time. And this excess has 
enough resemblance to that excess value of the produce of land over the 
direct cost of raising it, which is the basis of rent as ordinarily under- 
stood, to justify us in calling it a Quasi-rent. 

A Quasi-rent differs however from a true Bent in this way. If 
true Bent ceased, tliose gifts of nature which are free and Rent proper 
imperishable would remain undiminished, and be ready and Quasi- 
to contribute their part to production as before. But if 
the Quasi-rent from any class of appliances for production not made by 
man fell bo low that it did not amount in the long run to normal profits 
on the investment of capital and effort required to sustain the supply 
of those appliances ; then those appliances would dwindle, and would 
not contribute their part to production as before. In long periods, on 
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tlie other hand, there i« time to adjust the resottroea of supply to 
demand* 

§ 8 The general principle under diaouasion may then be put thus. 
Restatement of anything and the amount of it that is psro* 

of the main duoed are together governed by the general relations of 
principle. demand and supply: the price just covers the eipenses 

of production of that part of this amount which is raised at the greatest 
disadvantage ; every other part yields a surplus above its direct cost ; 
and this surplus is a result and not a cause of the selling price. For the 
price is governed by the relations of supply and demand j and while, of 
oourse, the surplus does not adeot the demand, so neither does it affect 
the supply, since it is yielded only by a part of the produce which would 
be produced even at a lower price. 

When we are taking a broad view of normal value extending over a 
very long period of time, when we are investigating the causes which 
determine normal value ** in the long run,’* when we are tracing the 
•‘ultimate” effects of economic causes, then the income that is derived 
from capital in these forms enters into the payments by which the 
expenses of production of the commodity in question have to be covered, 
and it directly controls the action of the producers who are on the 
margin of doubt as to whether to increase the means of production or 
not. But, on the other hand, when we are considering the causes which 
determine normal prices for a period which is short relatively to that 
required for largely increasing the supply of those appliances for pro- 
duction, then the stock of these appliances has to be taken as fixed, 
almost as though they were free gifts of nature. The shorter the period 
which we are considering, and the slower the process of production of 
those appliances, the less part will variations in the income dmved 
from them play in checking or increasing the supply of tlie commodity 
produced by them, and in raising or lowering its supply price ; and the 
more nearly true will it be that, for the period under discussion, the net 
income to be derived from them is to be regarded as a producer’s surplus 
or quasi^rent. 

This doctrine is however difficult, and easily misunderstood. Further 
study is required before it can be safely applied to complex issues^. 


1 Some further *tudy will be faundiu Prifwiples, flUh edition, \ ^ via- xi 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF WAGES. 

g 1. The simplest account of the causes 'which determine the- 
distribution of the national income is that given by the French eoono> 
mists who just preceded Adam Smith ; and it is based 
upon the peculiar circumstances of France in the latter 
half of last oentury. The ta^ea, and other exactions wages are 
levied from the French peasant, were then limited only 
by hie ability to pay; and few of the labouring classes necessaries, 
were far from starvation ; and therefore the Physiocrats, 
as the French economists of the time were called, assumed for the sake' 
of simplicity, that there was a natural law of population accoiding to 
which the wages of labour were kept at starvation limit. They did not 
suppose that this was true of the whole working population, but the 
exceptions were so few, that they thought that the general impression 
given by their assumption was true. 

Again, they knew that the rate of interest in Europe had fallen during 
the five preceding centuries, in consequence of the fact that “economy 
had in general prevailed over luxury.*’ But they were impressed very 
much by the sensitiveness of capital, and the quickness with which it 
evaded the oppressions of the tax-gatherer by retiring from his grasp ; 
and they therefore concluded that there was no great violence in the 
supposition that if its profits were reduced below what they then were, 
capital would speedily be consumed or migrate. Accordingly they 
assumed, again for the sake of simplicity, that there was something like 
a natural, or necessary rate of profit, con-esponding in some measure ta 
the natural rate of wages ; that if the current rate exceeded this necessary 
level, capital would grow rapidly, till it forced down the rale of profit to 
that level; and that, if the current rate w^ent below that level, capital 
would shrink quickly, and the rate w^ould be forced upwards again. 
They thought that, wages and profits being thus fixed by natural laws, 
the patural value of everything was governed simply as the sum of wagea 
and profits required to remunerate the producers. 


3 Bee above, py», 2S1, 24*i, 
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Adam Smith saw that labour and capital wore not at the verge of 
The western starvation in England, as they were in France. In 

world has out- England the wages of a great part of the working classes 

were sufficient to allow much more than the mere neces- 
that opinion sanes of existence; and capital had too rich and safe 

was based. a field of employment there to be likely to go out of 

existence, or to emigrate. So when he is carefully weighing his words, 
his use of the terms “the natural rate of wages, and “the natural 
rate of profit,” has not that sharp definition and fixedness which it 
had in the mouths of the Physiocrats ; and he goes a good way towards 
explaining how they are determined by the ever-fiuctuating conditions 
of demand and supply. He even insists that the liberal reward of labour 
“increases the industry of the common people”; that “a plentiful sub- 
sistenoe increases tlie bodily strength of the labourer ; and the comfortable 
hope of bettering hia condition, and of ending liis days perhaps in ease 
and plenty, animates liim to exert that strength to the utmost. Where 
wages are high, accordingly, we shall always find the workman more 
active, diligent and expeditious, than where they are low ; in England, 
for example, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of great townathan 
in remote country places And yet Adam Smith sometimes falls back 
into the old way of speaking, and thus makes careless readers suppose 
that he believes the mean level of the wages of labour to be fixed by 
an iron law at the bare necessaries of life. 

Malthus^ again, in his admirable survey of the course of wages in 
England from tlie thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries, shows how their 
mean level oscillated from century to century, falling sometimes down to 
about half a peck of corn a day, and rising sometimes up to a peck and 
a half or even, in the fifteenth century, to about two pecks: a height 
beyond which they have never passed except in our own day. But 
although he observes that “an inferior mode of living may be a cause as 
well as a consequence of poverty,” he traces this effect almost exclusively 
to the consequent increase of numbers ; he does not anticipate the stress 
which economists of our own generation lay on the influence which habits 
of living exercise on the efliciency, and therefore on the earning power of 
the labourer. 

Bicardo’s language is even more unguarded than that of Adam Smith 
and Malthus; hia whole treatment of wages is in some respects less 
satisfactory than theirs. It is true, indeed, that he says distinctly*: — 
“ It is not to be understood that the natural price of labour estimated in 


1 tr ealtfi of Kationn, Bk, l. ch. viii. 
® Eicardo’s jPrindpka, v. 


* Politictzl Economy^ iv. 2. 
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food and necesaariofl id absolutely fixed and constant.. .It essentiaHy 
depends on the habits and customs of the people/’ But, having said this 
onee, he does not take the trouble to rep^t it constantly; and in conse- 
quenoe many readers forget that he says it; and suppose him to believe 
that the population always increases very rapidly as soon as wages rise 
above tbe bare necessaries of life, and thus causes wages to be fixed by 
“a natui'al law” to the level of these bare necessariea This law has 
been called, especially ip Germany, Bicardo’s “iron” or “braxen” law: 
many German socialists believe that this law is in operation now even in 
the western world; and that it will continue to be so, as long as the plan 
on which production is organized remains “ capitalistic” or “individual- 
istic and they erroneously claim Bicardo as on their side. 

Mill followed Malthas in dwelling on those lessons of history which 
show that, if a fall of wages caused the labouring classes to lower their 
standard of comfort “the injury done to them W'dl be permanent, and 
their deteriorated condition will become a new minimum tending to 
perpetuate itself as the more ample minimum did before.” 

But it is only in our own generation that a careful study has begun 
to be made of the effects that liigh wages have in increasing the efficiency 
not only of those who receive them, but also of tbeir children and grand- 
children. In this matter the lead has been taken by Walker and other 
American economists ; and the application of the comparative method of 
study to the industrial problems of different countries of the old and new 
worlds is forcing constantly more and more attention to the fact that 
highly paid labour is generally efficient and therefore not dear labour ; a 
fact which, though it is more full of hope for the future of the human 
race than any other that is known to us, will be found to exercise a very 
complicating influence on the theory of distribution. 

§ 2. At tbe beginning of last century, great as was the i>overty of 
the EngliBh people, the peoples of the Continent were poorer still. In 
most of them population was sparse, and Ihereffjre food 
was cheap; but for all that they were underfed, and oould Origin of 
not provide themselves with the sinews of war. France, mi^iKcg^vcn 
after her first victories, helped herself along by the forced to dependence 
contributions of others. But the countries of Central of wages on 
Europe could not supxiort their own armies without ^ 

England’s aid. Even America, with all her energy and national resources, 
w’^as not rich; she could not have subsidised Continental armies. The 
economists found the explanation chiefly in England’s capital, which was 
much greater than that of any other country. Other nations were envious 
of England, and wanted to follow in her steps; but they were unable to 
do so, partly indeed for other reasons, but chiefly because they had not 
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sumptloiL There was not in them a large class of people who bad a 
good store of wealth set hy,Svhich they did not need to consume at 
once, and whidi they could devote to making machines and other things 
that would aid labour, and would enable it to produce a larger store of 
things for future consumption. A special tone was given to their 
arguments by the scarcity of capital everywhere, even in England; 
that the growing dependence of labour on the aid of machinery; and 
lastly, by the folly of some followers of Kousseau, who were telHng the 
working classes that they would be better off without any capital at all. 
In consequence, the economists gave extreme prominence to the 
statements; first, that labour requires the support of capital, f.e. of good 
clothes, <&c,, that have been already produced ; and secondly, that labour 
requires the aid of capital in the form of factories, stores of raw material, 
Ac, Of course the workman might have supplied his own capital, but in 
fact he seldom had more than a little store of clothes and furniture, and 
perhaps a few simple tools of his own — he was dependent for everything 
else on the savings of others. The labourer leceived clothes ready to 
wear, breiid ready to eat, or the money with which he could purchase 
them. Tlie capitalist received a spinning of wool into yam, a weaving of 
yarn into cloth, or a ploughing of land, and only in a few cases com- 
modities ready for use, coats ready to be worn, or bread ready to be eaten. 
There are, no doubt, important exceptions, but the ordinary bargain 
between employers and employed is that the wage-receiver gets command 
over commodities in a form ready for immediate consumption, and in 
exchange carries his employer’s goods a stage further towards being 
ready for immediate consumption. But while this is true of most 
employees, it is not true of those who finish the processes of production. 
For instance, those who put together and finish watches, give to their 
employers far more commodities in a form ready for immediate con- 
sumption, then they obtain as wages. And if we take one season of the 
year with anotheu*, so as to allow for seed and harvest time, we find that 
workmen as a whole hand over to their employers more finished com* 
modities than they receive as wages. There is, however, a rather forced 
sense in which we may perhaps be justified in saying that the earnings 
of labour depend upon advances made to labour by capital. For — not to 
take account of machinery and factories, of ships and railroads— the 
houses loaned to workmen, and even the raw materials in various stages 
which will be worked up into commodities consumed by them, represent 
a far greater provision of capital for their use than the equivalent of the 
advances which they make to the capitalist, even when they work for a 
month for him before getting any wages. 
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SucIl axQ the faots whicli economists of the present as well as of 
earlier times have wislied to express l)y saying that all labour requires the 
support of capital, whether owned by the labourer or by someone else ; 
and that when anyone works for hire, his wages are, as a rule, advanced 
to him out of his employer’s capital— advanced, that is, without waiting 
till the things which he is engaged in making are ready for use. These 
simple statements have been a good deal criticized, but they have never 
been denied by anyone who has taken them in the sense in which they 
were meant. 

Unfortunately, however, some of the older economists were not 
content to leave the matter there. They went further and said that the 
amount of wages was limited by the amount of capital; and this state- 
ment cannot be defended ; at best it is but a slovenly way of talking. It 
has suggested to some ptiople the notion that the total amount of wages 
that could be paid in a country in the course of, say a year, was a fixed 
sum. If by the threat of a strike, or in any other way, one body of 
workmen got an increase of wages, they would be told that in consequence 
other bodies of workmen must lose an amount exactly equal in the 
aggregate to what they had gained. Those who have said this have 
perhaps thought of agricultural produce, which has but one harvest in 
the year. If all the wheat raised at one harvest is sure to bo eaten before 
the next, and if none can be imported, then it is true that if anyone’s 
share of the wheat is increased, there will be just so much less for others 
to have. But this does not justify the statement that the amount of 
wages payable in a country is fixed by the capital iu it, a doctrine which 
has been called ‘ the vulgar form of the Wages-Fund theory.’ 

§ 3. The doctrine of the Wages-Fund received countenance from 
some careless expressions into which Mill was betrayed by his desire to 
treat the problem of Distiubution in his second Book 
before that of Exchange in his third. The attempt was Some of Mill’s 
necessarily a failure. But he collects all the various badly^*^* 
elements of the problem in the third chapter of liis worded, 
fourth Book: and there the relations of labour and 
capital are presented symmetrically, and the Wages-Fund does not appear. 

The proposition that Industry is hmitt’d by capitalj was often in- 
terpreted so as to make it practically convertible with the Wages-Fund 
theory. It can be explained so as to be true : but a similar explanation 
would make the statement that “ capital is limited by industry” equally 
true. It "was however used by Mill chiefiy in connection with the 
argument that the aggregate employment of labour cannot generally be 
increased by preventing people, by Brotective duties or in other ways, 
from satisfying their wants in that manner which they would prefer. 

M. 15 
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The elfects of protective duties are very complex and cannot be discussed 
here ; but Mill is clearly right in saying that in general the capital, that 
is applied to support and aid labour in any new industry created by such 
duties, **inust have been withdrawn or withheld from some other, in 
which it gave, or would have given, employment to probably about the 
same quantity of labour which it employs in its new occupation/^ Or, 
to put the argument in a more mo<i©rn form, such legislation does hot 
prima facie increase either the national dividend or the share of that 
dividend which goes to labour. For it does not increase the supply of 
capital ; nor does it, in any other way, cause the marginal efficiency of 
labour to rise relatively to that of capital. The rate that has to be paid 
for the use of capital is therefore not lowered ; the national dividend is 
not increased (in fact it is almost sure to be diminished) ; and as neither 
labour nor capital gets any new advantage over the other in bargaining 
for tlie distribution of the dividend, neither can benefit by such legislation. 

The first Fundamental Proposition of Mill’s is closely connected with 
his fourth, visi, that Demand for commodities is not demand for labour: 
and this again expresses his meaning badly. It is true that those, who 
purchase any particular commodities, do not generally supply the capital 
that is required to aid and support the labour which produces those 
commodities: they merely divert capital and employment from otlier 
trades to that for the products of which they make increased demand. 
But Mill, not contented with proving tliis, seems to imply that, to spend 
money on the direct hire of labour is more beneficial to the labourer than 
to spend it on buying commodities. Now there is a sense in which this 
contains a little tnith. For the price of the commodities includes 
profits of manufacturer and middleman; and if the purchaser acts as 
employer, he slightly diminishes the demand for the services of the 
employing class, and increases the demand for labour as he might have 
done by buying, say, hand-made lace instead of machine-made lace. 
But this argument assumes that the wages of labour will be paid, 
as in practice they commonly are, while the work is proceeding; and 
that the price of tlie commodities will he paid, as in practice it 
commonly is, after the commodities are made : and it will be found that 
in every case which Mill has chosen to illustrate the doctrine, his 
arguments imply, though lie does not seem to be aware of it, that the 
consumer when passing from purchasing commodities to hiring labour, 
postpones the date of his own consumption of the fruits of labour. And 
the same postponement would have resulted in the same benefit to 
labour if the purchaser had made no change in the mode of his ex- 
penditure h 

1 A fuller dl»cu8«i<m of the Wages-Fund ig given in Principhx, Appendix J. 
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